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BOOK    III. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OR  EXPEDIENTS 
WHICH  HAVfi  BEEN  PROPOSED^  OR  HAVE  PRE* 
VAII.ED  IV  SOCIETY,  AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE 
EVILS  ARISING  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLB  OF  PO- 
PUIiATION. 


CHAR  I. 

Of  SyJIems  of  EfuaHty.     Wallace.     Condorcet. 

1  o  a  peribn  who  views  the  paft  and  prcfcnt 
fbites  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they 
have  appeared  in  the  two  preceding  books,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  aftonilhment,  that  all 
the  writers  on  the  perfeAibility  of  man  and  of 
ibciety,  who  have  noticed  the  argument  of  the 
principle  of  population,  treat  it  always  very 
nightly,  and  invariably  reprefent  the  difBculties 
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ariiing  from  it  as  at  a  great  and  almoft  immea- 
furablc    diftance.      Even  Mr.    Wallace,    who 
thought  the  argument  itfelf  of  {o  much  weight 
as  to  dcftroy  liis  whole  fyftem  of  equality,  did 
not  feem  to  be  aware,  that  any  difficulty  would 
arife  from  this  caufc,  till  the  whole  earth  had 
been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was  incapable 
of  any  further  increafe  of  produce.     Were  this 
really  the  cafe,  and  were  a  beautiful  lyftem  of 
equality  in  other  refpefts  pradlicable,  I  cannot 
think  that  our  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch  a 
fcheme  ought  to  be  damped  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  fo  remote  a  difficulty.    Ap  event  at  fuch 
a  diilance  might  fairly  be  left  to  providence. 
But  the  truth  is,  that,  if  the  view  of  the  argu- 
ment given  in  this  effaybejuft,  the  difficulty, 
fo  far  from  being  remote,  would  be  imminent 
and  immediate.     At  every  period  during  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  from  the  prcfent  moment 
to  the  time  when  the  whole  earth  was  become 
like  a  garden,    the  diftrefs   for    want  of  food 
would  be  conftantly  preffing  on  all  mankind,  if 
they  were  equal.     Though  the  produce  of  the 
earth  would  be  increafmg  every  year,  popula- 
tion would  be  tending  to  increafe  much  fafter, 
and  the  redundancy  muft  iieceflarily  be  checked 
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by  the  periodical  or  conftant  adlion  of  moral 
reftraiqt,  vice,  or  mifery. 

M.  Condorcet's  Efqwjfe  d^un  tableau  hijiorique 
des  progrh  de  VeJ^rtt  bumain  was  written,  it  is 
faid,  under  the  preflure  of  that  cruel  profcrlp- 
tion,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  If  he  had 
no  hopes  of  its  being  feen  during  his  life,  and  of 
its  intercfting  France  in  his  favour,  it  is  a  fmgu- 
lar  inftance  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to 
principles,  which  every  day*s  experience  was,  fo 
fatally  for  himfelf,  contradifting.  To  fee  the 
human  mind,  in  one  of  the  moft  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world,  debafed  by  fuch  a  fermen- 
tation of  difgufting  paflions,  of  fear,  cruelty, 
malice,  revenge,  ambition,  madnefs,  and  folly, 
as  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  favage  nations 
in  the  moft  barbarous  age,  muft  have  been  fuch 
a  tremendous  Ihock  to  his  ideas  of  the  neceflary 
and  inevitable  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  as 
nothing  but  the  firmeft  convidion  of  the  truth 
of  his  principles,  in  fpite  of  all  appearances, 
could  have  withftood. 

This  pofthumous  publication  is  only  a 
fketch  of  a  much  larger  work,  which  he  prp- 
pofed  iliould  be  executed.  It  neceflarily  wants 
therefore  that  detail  and  application,  which  can 
alone  prove  the  truth  of  any  theory.     A  few 
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obfervations  will  be  fufficient  to  (how,  how 
completely  this  theory  is  contradi<%ed,  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  real  and  not  to  an  imaginary 
ftate  of  things. 

In  the  laft  divifion  of  the  work,  which  treats 
of  the  future  progrefs  of  man  towards  perfec- 
tion, M.  Condorcet  fays,  that  comparing  in  the 
different  civilized  nations  of  Europe  the  aAual 
population  with  the  extent  of  territory,  and 
obfcrving  their  cultivation,  their  induftry »  their 
divifions  of  labour,  and  their  means  of  fubfift- 
cnce,  we  ihall  fee,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
preferve  the  fame  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
confequently  the  fame  population,  without  a. 
number  of  individuals  who  have  no  other  means 
of  fupplying  their  wants  than  their  induftry. 

Having  allowed  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  clafs 
of  men,  and  adverting  afterwards  to  the  preca- 
rious revenue  of  thpfe  families,  that  would  de- 
pend fo  entirely  on  the  life  and  health  of  their 
chief,*  he  fays  very  juftly,  "  There  exifts  then  a 
"  neceflary  caufe  of  inequaUty,  of  dependence, 
'*  and  even  of  mifery,  which  menaces  without 

*  To  favc  time  and  long  quotations,  I  (hall  here  give  the 
lubftance  of  fome  of  M.  Condorcet's  fcntimcnts,  and  I  hope 
tfiat  I  fhall  riot  mifreprefent  them ;  but  I  refer  the  reader  VS 
the  work  itfelf,  which  will  amufe  if  it  do  not  convinge  him.  - 

ceaiing 
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"  ceafing  the  moft  numerous  and  aAive  clafs 
"  of  our  focieties.'*     The  difficulty  is  juft  and 
well  ftatcd ;  but  his  mode  of  removing  it  will, 
I  fear,  be  found  totally  inefficacious. 
»  By   the  application   of   calculations    to   the 
probabilities  of  life,  and  the  intereft  of  money, 
he  propofes,  that  a  fund  ftiould  be  eftablifhed, 
which  fliould   aflure  to   the   old  an   affiftance 
produced  in  part  by  their  own  former  favings, 
and   in   part    by    the   favings   of    individuals, 
who   in    making    the   fame    facrifice    die   be- 
fore they  reap  the  benefit  of  it.     The  fame  or 
a  fimilar  fund  Ihould  give  affiftance  to  women 
and  children   who  lofe  their   hufbands  or  fa- 
thers ;   and  afford  a  capital  to  thofe  who  were 
of  an  age  to  found  a  new  family,  fufficient  for 
the    developcment   of    their   induflry.      Thefe 
eflablifhments,  he  obferves,  might  be  made  in 
the  name  and  under  the  protedion  of  the  fo- 
ciety.     Going  flill  further,  he  fays,  that  by  the 
jufl  application  of  calculations,  means  might  be 
found  of  more  completely  prefcrving  a  flate  of 
equality,   by  preventing  credit  from  being  the* 
exclufive  privilege  of  great   fortunes,    and  yet 
giving  it  a  bafis  equally  folid,  and  by  rendering 
the  progrefs  of  induflry  and  the  activity  of  com- 
merce lefs  dependent  on  great  capjtalifls* 

Such  eflablifbments  and  calculations  may  ap- 
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pear  very  promifingupon  paper ;  but  when  applied 
to  real  life,  they  will  be  found  to  be  abfolutely 
nugatory.     M.  Condorcet  allows,   that  a  clafs 
of  people  which  maintains  itfelf  entirely  by  in- 
duftry  is  neceflary  to  every  ftate.     Why  does 
be  allow  this  ?    No  other  reafon  can  well  be  af- 
fjgned,  than  becaufc  he  conceives,  that  the  la- 
bour neceflary  to  procure  fubiiftence  for  an  ex- 
tended population  will  not  be  performed  with- 
out the  goad  of  neceffity.    If,  by  eftablilhments 
upon  the  plans  that  have  been  mentioned,  this 
fpur  to  induftry  be  removed  ;  if  the  idle  and 
negligent  be  placed  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
regard  to  their  credit,  and  the  future  fupport  of 
their  wives  and  families,  as  the  aftive  and  in- 
duftrious ;  can  we  expeft  to  fee  men  exert  that 
animated  a<5tivity  in  bettering  their  condition, 
which  now  forms  the  maftcr-fpring  of  public 
profperity  ?     If  an  inquifition  were  to  be  cfta- 
bliflied  to  examine  the  claims  of  each  individual, 
and  to  determine   whether  he  had  or  had  not 
exerted  himfclf  to  the  utmoft,  and  to  grant  or 
rcfufe  affiliance  accordingly,  this  would  be  little 
elfe  than  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  fcale  of  the 
Knglifh  poor  laws,  and  would  be   completely 
dcftruftive  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality, 

}^ut 
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But  independently  of  this  great  objcAion  to 
thefe  eflablifhmcnts,  and  fuppofing  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  would  give  no  check  to  produc- 
tion, the  greateft  difficulty  remains  yet  behind. 
.Were  every  man  fure  of  a  comfortable  pro- 
vifion  for  a  family,  almoft  every  man  w^ould  havt 
one ;  and  were  the  rifing  generation  free  from 
the  "  killing  froft'*  of  mifery,  population  muft 
increaie  with  unufiial  rapidity.  Of  this  M. 
Condorcet  feems  to  be  fully  aware  himfclf; 
and  after  having  defcribed  further  improvements, 
he  fays, 

*'  But  in  this  progrefs  of  induftry  and  happi- 

*  ncfs,  each  generation  will  be  called  to  more 
'  extended   enjoyments,    and   in   confequence, 

*  by  the   phylical  conftitution  of  the  human 

*  frame,  to  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  indi* 

*  viduals.     Muft  not  there  arrive  a  period  then 

*  when  thefe  laws  equally  neceflary  fhall  coun- 

*  teraA  each  other ;  when  the  increafe  of  the 
^  number  of  men  iurpaffing  their  means  of  lub- 
^  fiftence,  the  neceil'ary  rcfult  muft  be,  either 
^  a  continual  diminution  pf  happinieis  and  po« 
'  pulation — a   movement  truly  retrograde ;  or 

*  at  leaft  a  kind  of  ofcillation  between  good  and 
'  evil  ?  In  focieties  arrived  at  this  term^  will  hot 
'  this  ofcillation  be  a  conftantly  fubfifting  caufe 
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^^  oi  periodical  mifcry  ?  Will  it  not  mark  th<; 
^'  limit,  when  all  further  noeliaration  will  be- 
^'  come  impoffible,  and  point  out  that  term  to 
*'  the  perfciftibility  of  the  human  race,  which 
'*  it  may  reach  ir^  the  courfe  of  ages,  but  can 
**  never  pafs  ?"     He  then  adds, 

*'  There  is  no  perfon  who  does  not  fee  bow 
*'  very  diftant  fuch  a  period  is  from  us.  But 
*'  (hall  wc  ever  arrive  at  it  ?  It  is  equally  im- 
*^  poflible  to  pronounce  for,  or  aga^nft,  the  fu- 
'^ture  realization  oi  an  event,  which  cannot 
^^  take  place  but  at  an  aera,  when  the  human 
race  will  have  attained  improvements,  of  which 
wc  can  at  prefent  fcarcely  form  n  conception/' 
M.  Condorcct's  picfhire  of  what  nfiay  be  ex- 
pefted  to  happen^  when  the  number  of  men 
ihall  furpafs  their  meaias  of  fubiiftenoe,  is  juftly 
draw^n.  The  ofcillation  which  he  defcribcs  will 
certainly  take  place,  and  will  without  doubt  be 
a  conflantly  fubfifting  caufe  of  periodical  mifcry. 
The  only  point  in  which  I  differ  from  M.  Con- 
dorcct  in  this  defcription  is,  with  regard  to  the 
period  when  it  may  be  applied  to  the  human 
race.  .  M.  Condorcet  thinks,  that  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  applioable,  but  at  an  aera  extremely  dif- 
tant. If  the  proportion  between  the  natural 
increafe   of  population   and  food,   which   was 
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flated  ill  tb^  beginning  of  this  eflay,  and  tvhicli 
has  received  considerable  confirmation  from  the 
poverty  that  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  every 
ftage  of  hum^n  fociety,  be  in  any  degree 
near  the  truth;  it  will  appear  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  period  when  the  number  of  men 
furpaffes  their  itieans  of  fubfiftence  has  long 
fince  attrived;  and  that  this  neceifary  ofcilla- 
tion^  this  conftantly  fubiifting  caufe  of  pe- 
riodical rifiifery,  has  exifted  ever  fince  we  have 
had  any  biftories  of  mankind,  and  continues  to 
exift  at  the  prefent  moment. 

M.  Condorcet  however  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
ihould  the  period,  which  be  conceivcis  to  be  fo 
diftant,  ever  arrive,  the  human  race,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  pcrfcdibility  of  man,  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  remove 
the  difficulty  in  a  manner,  which  I  profefs  not 
to  underhand.  Having  obferved,  that  the  ri- 
diculous prejudices  of  fuperftition  would  by  that 
time  have  ceafed  to  throw  over  morals  a  cor- 
rupt and  degrading  auftcrity,  he  alludes  either 
to  a  promifcuous  concubinage,  which  would 
prevent  breeding,  or  to  fomething  elfe  as  unna^ 
turaL  To  remove  the  difficulty  in  this  way 
will  furely,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  men,  be  to 
deftroy  that  virtue  and  purity  of  j^annersr  which 

the 
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the  advocates  of  equality,  and  of  the  perfcAibi 
lity  of  man^  profefs  to  be  the  end  and  objed:  c 
their  views. 

The  laft  queftion  which  M.  Condorcet  pro* 
poies  for  examination  is,  the  organic  perfeAi- 
bility  of  man.  He  obferves,  if  the  proofs 
which  have  been  already  given,  and  which,  in 
their  devclopement,  will  receive  greater  force  in 
the  work  itfelf,  are  fufficient  to  eftabliih  the  in- 
definite perfeftibility  of  man,  upon  the  fuppo« 
fition  of  the  fame  natural  faculties  and  the  fame 
organization  which  he  has  at  prefent;  what 
will  be  the  certainty,  what  the  extent  of  our 
hopes,  if  this  organization,  thefe  natural  facul* 
ties  themfelves,  be  fufceptible  of  melioration  ? 

From  the  improvement  of  medicine ;  from  the 
ufe  of  more  wholefome  food  and  habitations; 
from  a  manner  of  living,  which  will  improve 
the  ftrength  of  the  body  by  exercife,  without 
'  impairing  it  by  excefs ;  from  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  two  great  caufes  of  the  degradation  of  man, 
mifery  and  too  great  riches ;  from  the  gradual 
removal  of  tranfmiflible  and  contagious  diibr-^ 
ders  by  the  improvement  of  phyfical  knowledge, 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  focial  order ;  he  infers,  that,  though- 
man  will  not  abfolutely  become  immortal,  yet 

the 
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the  duration  between  his  birth  and  natural 
death  will  increafe  without  ceafing,  will  have 
no  aflignahle  term,  and  may  properly  be  expref- 
fcd  by  the  word  indefinite.  He  then  defines 
this  word  to  mean  either  a  conilant  approach 
to  an  unlimited  extent  without  ever  reaching 
it ;  or  an  increafe  in  the  immenfity  of  ages  to 
an  extent  greater  than  any  aflignablc  quantity. 

But  furely  the  application  of  this  term  in 
Vither  of  thefe  fenfes  to  the  duration  of  human 
life  is  in  the  highefl  degree  unphilofophical, 
and  totally  unwarranted  by  any  appearances  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  Variations  from  different 
caufes  aire  efTentially  diflincft  from  a  regular  and 
unretr6grade  increaf^.  The  average  duration  of 
human  life  will  to  a  certain  degree  vary  from 
healthy  or  unhealthy  climates,  from  wholefbmc 
or  unwholefome  food,  from  virtuous  or  vicious 
manners,  and  other  caufes ;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
doubtedr  whether  there  has  been  really  the  fmal- 
lefl  perceptible  advance  in  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life,  iince  firfl  we  had  any  authentic 
hiflory  of  man.  The  prejudices  of  all  ages  have 
indeed  been  direftly  contrary  to  this  fuppofition ; 
and  though  I  w^ould  not  lay  much  flrefs  upon 
thefe  prejudices,   they   will    in   fomc  meafure 

tend 
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tend  to  prove,  that  thef c  has  been  nb  marked 
advance  in  an  oppofite  direction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  world  is  yet 
fo  young,  fo  completely  in  its  infancy,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  expefted,  that  any  difference 
jQiould  appear  fo  foon. 

If  this  be  the  cafe"^  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
all  human  fcience.  The  whole  train  of  reafon- 
ings  from  cfFecfts  to  caufes  will  be  deftroyed. 
We  may  fliut  our  eyes  to  the  book  of  nature,  as 
it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  ufe  to  read  it.  The 
wildeft  and  moft  improbable  conje<ftures  may 
be  advanced  with  as  much  certainty,  is  the  moft 
juft  and  fublime  theories,  founded  on  careful 
and  reiterated  experiments.  We  may  return 
again  to  the  old  mode  of  philofophifing,  and 
rtiake  fa<5s  bend  to  lyftems,  inflead  of  efta- 
blilhing  lyftems  upon  fad:s.  The  grand  and  con- 
fiftent  theory  of  Newton  will  be  placed  upon, 
the  fame  footing  as  the  wild  and  eccentric  hy- 
pothefes  of  Defcartes.  In  Ihort,  if  the  laws 
of  nature  be  thus  fickle  and  inconftant;  if  it 
can  be  affirmed,  and  be  believed,  that  they  will 
change,  when  for  ages  and  ages  they  have  ap- 
peared immutable;  the  human  mind  vvill  no 
longer  have  any    incitements  to  inquiry,    but 

muft 
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muft  remain  fixed  in  inaftivc  torpor,  or  amufc 
itfelf  only  in  bewildering  dreams  and  extrava- 
gant fancies. 

The  conftancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of 
effed:s  and  caufes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge ;  and  if,  without  any  previous 
obfervable  fymptoms  or  indications  of  a  change, 
we  can  infer,  that  a  change  will  take  place,  wc 
may  as  well  make  any  aflertion  whatever ;  and 
think  it  as  unreafbnable  to  be  contradiAcd,  in 
affirming  that  the  moon  will  come  in  contaft 
with  the  earth  to  morrow,  as  in  faying  that  the 
fun  will  rife  at  its  appointed  time. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life^ 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  exifted,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  prefent  moment, 
the  fmalleft  permanent  fymptom  or  indication 
of  incrcafing  prolongation.  The  obfervable  ef- 
feds  of  climate,  habit,  diet,  and  other  caufes,  on 
length  of  life,  have  furniflied  the  pretext  for 
aflerting  its  indefinite  extention  ;  and  the  fandy 
foundation  on  which  the  argument  reds  is,  that 
becaufe  the  limit  of  human  life  is  undefined, 
becaufe  you  cannot  mark  its  precifc  term,  and 
fay  fo  far  exadly  fliall  it  go,  and  no  further, 
therefore  its  extent  may  increafe  for  ever,  and 
be  |Mrpperly    termed  indefinite    or  unlimited. 

^ut 
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But  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  this  argument 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  a  flight  examina- 
tion of  what  M,  Condorcet  calls  the  organic 
perfeAibility  or  degeneration  of  the  race  of  plants 
and  animals,  which,  he  fays,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

I  have  been  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  among 
fome  of  the  improvers  of  cattle,  that  you  may 
breed  to  any  degree  of  nicety  you  pleafc ;  and 
they  found  this  maxim  upon  another,  which  is, 
that  fome  of  the  offspring  will  poflefs  the  defir- 
able  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  degree. 
In  the  famous  Leicefterfliire  breed  of  flieep,  the 
objeft  is  to  procure  them  with  fmall  heads  and 
fmall   legs.     Proceeding   upon   thefe   breeding 
maxims  it  is  evident,  that  we  might  go  on,  till 
the  heads  and  legs  were  evanefcent  quantities  ; 
but  this  is  fo  palpable  an  abfurdity,  that  we  may 
be  quite  fure,  that  the  premifes  are  not  juft,  and 
that  there  really  is  a  limit,  though  we  cannot  fee 
it,  or  fay  exadlly  where  it  is.     In  this  cafe,  the 
point  of  the  greateft  degree  of  improvement,  or 
the  fmalleft  fize  of  the  head  and  legs,  may  be  faid 
to  be  undefined ;  but  this  is  very  different  from 
unlimited,  or  from  indefinite,  in  M.  Condorcet's 
acceptation  of  the  term.     Though  I  may  not 
be  able  in  the   prcfent   inftance   to  mark  the 

limit. 
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limits  at  which  further  improvement  will  ftop, 
I  can  very  eafily  mention  a  point,  at  which  it 
will  not  arrive.  I  ihould  not  fcruple  to  aflert, 
that  were  the  breeding  to  continue  for  ever,  the 
heads  and  legs  of  thefe  iheep  would  never  be  ib 
fmall  as  the  head  and  legs  of  a  rat. 

It  cannot  be  true  therefore,  that  among  ani- 
mals fomc  of  the  offspring  will  poiTefs  the  dc« 
firable  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  de- 
gree; or  that  animals  are  indefinitely  perfec- 
tible. 

The  progrefs  of  a  wild  plant  to  a  beautiful 
garden  flower  is  perhaps  more  marked  and 
Ariking,  than  any  thing  that  takes  place  among 
animals ;  yet  even  here  it  would  be  the  height  of 
abfurdity  to  aflert,  that  the  progrels  was  unli- 
mited or  indefinite.  One  of  the  moft  obvious 
features  of  the  improvement  is  the  increafe  of 
^ze;  The  flower  has  grown  gradually  larger  by 
cultivation.  If  the  progrefs  were  really  unli- 
mited, it  might  be  increafed,  ad  infinitum ;  but 
this  is  fo  grofs  an  abfurdity,  that  we  may  be 
quite  fure,  that  among  plants  as  well  as  among 
animals  there  is  a  limit  to  improvement, 
though  we  do  not  exadly  know  where  it  is. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  gardeners  who  contend  for 
flower  prizes  have  often  applied  ftronger  dref- 
....  fing 
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ling  without  fucce&.  At  tbc  hxnt  time  it 
would  be  highly  prefiimptuous  in  any  man  to 
iaj^  that  he  had  feeh  the  fineft  carnation  or  an&* 
mone  that  could  ever  be  made  to  grow.  He 
might  however  aflert  without  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  being  contradided  by  a  future  {d£t, 
that  no  carnation  or  anemone  could  ever  by 
cultivation  be  increaied  to  the  fize  of  a  large 
cabbage ;  and  yet  there  are  affignable  quantities 
greater  than  a  cabbage.  No  man  can  fay^  that 
he  has  feen  the  largeft  ear  of  wheat,  or  the 
largefl:  oak,  that  could  ever  grow ;  but  he  might 
eaiilyt  and  with  perfedl  certainty,  name  a  point 
of  magnitude,  at  which  they  would  not  arrive. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  therefore,  a  careful  diftindion 
ihoidd  be  made  between  an  unlimited  progrefs^ 
and  a  progrefs  where  the  limit  is  merely  uade-' 
fined. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  reaibn  why ' 
plants  and  animals  cannot  increafe  indefinitely 
in  fize  v^  that  they  would  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  I  anfwer,  how  do  we  know  this  but 
from  experience  I  from  experience  of  the  degreo 
of  ftrength,  with  which  thefe  bodies  are  formed. 
I  know,  that  a  carnation  long  before  it  ireached 
the  fize  of  a  cabbage  would  not  be  fupported  by 
its  tlalk ;  but  I  only  know  this.  from,  my  expe« 

rience 
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ricncc  of  the  weaknefs  and  want  of  tenacity 
in  the  materials  of  a  carnation  ftalk.  There 
might  be  fubftances  of  the  fame  fize  that  would 
fupport  as  large  a  head  as  a  cabbage. 

The  reafons  of  the  mortality  of  plants  are  at 
prefent  perfedly  unknown  to  us.  No  man  can 
fay  why  fuch  a  plant  is  annual,  another  biennial, 
and  another  endures  for  ages.  The  whole  affair 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  in  plants,  animals,  and  in  the 
human  race,  is  an  affair  of  experience ;  and  I 
only  conclude,  that  man  is  mortal,  becaufc  the 
invariable  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  the 
mortality  of  thofe  materials,  of  which  his  vifible 
body  is  made; 

•*  What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?" 

Sound  philofophy  will  not  authorife  me  to 
alter  this  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  man  on 
earth,  till  it  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  decided 
progrefs  towards  an  illimitable  extent  of  life. 
And  the  chief  reafon  why  I  adduced  the  two 
particular  inflances  from  animals  and  plants  was 
to  expofe  and  illuflrate,  if  I  could,  the  fallacy 
of  that  argument,  which  infers  an  unlimited 
progrefs  merely  becauie  fome  partial  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  that  the  limit  of  thb 
improvement  cannot  be  prccifely  afcertained. 

VOL.  !!•  c      ^  The 
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The  capacity  of  iinprovement  in  plants  and 
animals,  to  a  certain  degree,  no  perfon  can  pof- 
fibly  doubt.  A  clear  and  decided  progrefs  has 
already  been  made ;  and  yet  I  think  it  appears, 
that  it  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  fay,  that  this 
progrefs  has  no  limits.  In  human  life,  though 
there  are  great  variations  from  different  caufes^ 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  fincc  the  world  be- 
gan, any  organic  improvement  whatever  of  the 
human  frame  can  be  clearly  afcertained.  The 
foundations  therefore,  on  which  the  arguments 
for  the  organic  perfedibility  of  man  reft,  are 
unufually  weak,  and  can  only  be  coniidered  as 
mere  conjeAures.  It  does  not  however  by  any 
means  feem  impoflible,  that,  by  an  attention  to 
breed,  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  fimilar 
to  that  among  animals  might  take  place  among 
men.  Whether  intelledl  could  be  communicated 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  fize,  ftrength, 
JDcauty,  complexion,  and  perhaps  even  longevity, 
arc  in  a  degree  tranfmiffible.  The  error  does 
not  feem  to  lie  in  fuppofmg  a  fmall  degree  of 
improvement  poiiible,  but  in  not  difcriminating 
between  a  fmall  improvement,  the  limit  of 
which  is  undefined,  and  an  improvement  really 
unlimited.  As  the  human  race  however  could 
not  be  improved  in  this  way,  without  con- 
demning 
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demning  all  the  bad  fpecimcns  to  celibacy,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  an  attention  to  breed  Ihould 
ever  become  general ;  indeed  I  know  of  no 
well-direAcd  attempts  of  this  kind  except  in  the 
ancient  family  of  the  BickerftafFs,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  whitening  the 
Ikins  and  increafing  the  height  of  their  race  by 
prudent  marriages,  particularly,  by  that  very  ju- 
dicious crofs  with  Maud  the  milk-maid,  by 
which  ibme  capital  defeds  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  family  were  corrected. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary,  I  think,  in  order 
more  completely  to  fliow  the  improbabilfty  of 
any  approach  in  man  towards  immortality  on 
earth,  to  urge  the  very  great  additional  weight, 
that  an  increafc  in  the  duration  of  life  would 
give  to  the  argument  of  population. 

M.  Condorcet's  book  may  be  confidered  not 
only  as  a  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  a  celebrated 
individual,  but  of  many  of  the  liter&ry  men  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  As 
fuch,  though  merely  a  fketch,  it  fcems  worthy 
of  attention. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  think,  that  the  at- 
tempting gravdy  to  controvert  fo  abfurd  a  pa- 
radox, as  the  immortality  of  man  on  earth,  or 
indeed  cveri  the  perfeAibility  of  man  and  fo- 

c  z  cicty. 
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ciety,  is  a  waftc  of  time  and  words  ;  and  that 
fuch  unfounded  conjedlures  arc  bcft  anfwercd 
by  negleft.  I  profefs,  however,  to  be  of  a  differ- , 
cnt  opinion.     When  paradoxes  of  this  kind  arc 
advanced  by  ingenious  and  able  men,  negled; . 
has  no  tendency  to  convince  them  of  their  mif- 
takes.     Priding  themfelves  on  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  mark  of  the  reach  and  fize  of  their 
own  undcrftandings,    of  the  extent  and  com* 
preheniivcncfs  of  their  views  ;    they  will  look 
upon  this  neglect  merely  as  an  indication  of. 
poverty  and  narrownefs  in  the  mental  exertions 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  only  think,  that . 
the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  their  . 
fublime  truths. 

On  the  contrary,  a  candid  inveftigation  of 
thefe  fubjecfts,  accompanied  with  a  perfeft  rea- 
dincfs  to  adopt  any  theory  warranted  by  found 
philofophy,  may  haye  a  tendency  to  convince 
them,  that  in  forming  improbable  and  un- 
founded hypothefes,  fo  far  from  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  human  fcience,  they  are  contradling 
it ;  fo  far  from  promoting  the  Improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  they  arc  obftrufting  it :  they 
ar<:  throwing  us  back  again  almoft  into  the  in- 
flmcy  of  knowledge  ;  and  weakening  the  foun- 
dations of  that  mode  of  phllofophifing,  under 

the 
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the  aufpices  of  which  fcience  has  of  late  made 
fuch  rapid  advances.  The  late  rage  for  wide 
and  unreftrained  fpeculation  feems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  mental  intoxication,  arifing  perhaps 
from  the  great  and  unexpeded  difcoveries,  which 
had  been  made  in  various  branches  of  fcience. 
To  men  elate  and  giddy  with  fuch  fuccefles, 
every  thing  appeared  to  be  within  the  graifp  of 
human  powers ;  and  under  this  illufion  they 
confounded  fubje(5ls  where  no  real  progrefs 
could  be  proved,  with  thofe,  where  the  progrefs 
had  been  marked,  certain,  and  acknowledged. 
Could  they  be  perfuaded  to  fober  themfclves 
with  a  little  feverc  and  chaflifed  thinking,  they 
would  fee,  that  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of  found 
philofophy  cannot  but  fuffer,  by  fubftituting 
wild  flights  and  unfupported  aflertions, ,  for  pa- 
tient inveftigation  and  well- authenticated  proofs. 
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Of  S^fms  of  Equality.     Godwin. 

In  reading  Mr.  Godwin's  ingenious  work  on 
political  juftice,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  ilruck 
with  the  fpirit  and  energy  ot  his  (lyle,  the  force; 
and  prccifion  of  fome  of  his  reafbnings,  the  ar- 
dent tone  of  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  with 
that  impreflive  earneftnefs  of  manner,  which 
gives  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole.  At  the  lame 
jtime  it  mqfl:  be  confcffed,  that  he  has  not  pro- 
ceeded in  his  inquiries  with  the  caution  that 
found  philofbphy  requires.  His  conclufions  arc 
often  unwarranted  by  his  premifcs.  He  fails 
fometinies  in  removing  objeAions,  which  he 
himfelf  brings  forward.  He  relies  too  much  on 
general  and  abftraift  proportions,  which  will  not 
^dmit  of  application.  And  his  cpnjei^ures  cer»- 
^ainly  far  outftrjp  the  inodefty  of  nature. 

The  iyftem  of  equality,  which  Mr.  Godwin 
propofes,  is,  on  ^  firft  view,  the  moft  beautiful 
^nd  engaging  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  A 
pielioratjion  of  focicty  tp  be  produced  merely 

by 
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byreafbn  and  conviftion  gives  more  promife 
of  perinanence  than  any  change  efFcdcd  and 
maintained  by  force.  The  unlimited  exercife 
of  private  judgment  is  a  dodlrine  grand  and 
captivating,  and  has  a  vaft  fuperiority  over  thofc 
lyftems,  where  every  individual  is  in  a  manner 
the  flave  of  the  public.  The  fubftitution  of 
benevolence,  as  the  mafterfpring  and  moving 
principle  of  Ibciety,  inilead  offelf-love,  appears 
at  firft  fight  to  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed.  In  fhort,  it  is  impoifible  to  con- 
template the  whole  of  this  fair  piiijiure,  without 
emotions  of  delight  and  admirations^  accompa- 
nied with  an  ardent  longing  for  •Chic  period  of 
its  accomplifhment.  But  alas !  that  moment 
can  never  arrive.  The  whole  is  little  better 
than  a  dream — a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
Thefe  "  gorgeous  palaces'*  of  happinefs  and  im- 
mortality, thefe  '*  folcmn  temples'*  of  truth  and 
virtue,  will  diflblve,  "  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of 
a,  vifion,"  when  we  awaken  to  real  life,  and  con- 
template the  genuine  fituation  of  ipan  on  earth. 
Mr.  Godwin,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  fpeaking  of  popula- 
tion, says,  '*  There  is  a  principle  in  human  fo- 
*'  ciety,  by  which  population  is  perpctrtilly  kept 
''  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce. 

04.  "  Thus 
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^  Thus  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  America 
'^  and  Afia  we  never  find,  through  the  lapfe  of 
ages,  that  population  has  io  increafed,  as  to 
render  neceflary  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.*'* 
This  principle,  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  men- 
tions as  fome  myfterious  and  occult  caufe,  and 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  inveftlgatc,  haa 
appeared  to  be  the  grinding  law  of  neceffity — 
mifery,  and  the  fear  of  mifery. 

The  great  error,  under  which  Mr.  Godwin 
Ubours  throughout  his  whole  work,  is,  the  at- 
tributing of  almoft  all  the  vices  and  mifery,  that 
prevail  in  ci.yil  fociety^  to  human  inftitutions. 
Political  regulations,  and  the  eftabliflied  admi- 
niftration  of  property,  are,  with  him,  the  fruit- 
ful fourCcs  of  all  evil,  the  hotbeds  of  all  the 
crimes  that  degrade  mankind.    Were  this  really 
a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,    it  would  not  feem  an 
abfoliitely  hopelefs  tafk,  to  remove  evil  com- 
pletely from  the  world ;  and  reafon  feems  to  be 
the  proper  and  adequate  inftrument  for  efFeding 
fo   great    a   purpofe.     But   the  truth  is,    that 
though  human  inftitutions  appear  to  be  and  in- 
deed often  are,  the  obvious  and  obtrufive  caufes 
of  n^uch  mifchief  to  mankind,  they  are,  in  rea- 
lity, light  and  fuperficial,  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  <lceper-fcated  caufes  of  evil,  which  refult 
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from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  paffion3  of 

mankind. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  benefits  attendant  upon 

a  lyftem  of  equaUty,  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  **  The 
fpirit  of  oppreffion,  the  fpirit  of  fervility,  and 
the  fpirit  of  fraud,  thefe  are  the  immediate 
growth  of  the  eftabliftied  adminiftration  of 
property.  They  are  alike  hoftile  to  intellec- 
tual improvement.  The  other  vices  of  envy, 
malice,  and  revenge,  are  their  infcparable 
companions.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety  where  men 

^'  lived  in  the  midfl:  of  plenty,  and  where  all 

^*  fliared  alike  the  bounties  of  natuire,  thefe  fen- 
timents  would  inevitably  expire.  The  nar- 
row principle  of  felfilhnefs  would  vani£b.  No 
man  being  obliged  to  guard  his  little  ftore,  or 
provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his  rcfUefs 

*'  wants,  each  would  lofe  his  individual  cxift- 
ence  in  the  thought  of  the  general  good.  No 
man  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  neighbours, 
for  they  would  have  no  fubjeft  of  contention ;' 
and  of  confequence  philanthropy  would  rc- 

^*  fume  the  empire  which  reafbn  affigns  her. 

^/  Mind  would  be  delivered  from  her  perpetual 

"  anxiety  about  corporal  fupport ;  and  free  to 

^'  expatiate  in  the  field   of  thought  which  is 

"  congenial 
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'^  congenial  to  her.  Each  would  aflift  the  in- 
"  quiries  of  all.'" 

This  would  indeed  be  a  happy  date.  But 
that  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  pidure  with 
fcarcely  a  feature  near  the  truth,  the  reader,  I 
am  afraid,  is  already  too  well  convinced. 

Man  cannot  live  in  the  midfl  of  plenty.  All 
cannot  (hare  alike  the  bounties  of  nature.  Were 
there  no  eftablifhed  adminiftration  of  property, 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  guard  with  force 
his  little  ftorc.  Selfiihnefs  would  be  triumph- 
ant. The  fubjcifts  of  contention  would  be  per- 
petual. Every  individual  would  be  under  a 
conftant  anxiety  about  corporal  fupport,  and  not 
a  fingle  intelleft  would  be  left  free  to  expatiate 
in  the  field  of  thought. 

How  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  real  ftate  of  human  fbciety  will  fiif- 
ficiently  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  over- 
charged  population.     He  fays,    *'  The  obvious 

anfwer  to  this  objeftion  is,    that  to  reafbn 

thus  is  to  forefee  difficulties  at  a  great  dif- 
**  tance.  Three  fourths  of  the  habitable  globe 
f*  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  culti- 

■  Political  Jufticc,  b.  viii,  c.  iii,  p.  458. 
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vated  are  capable  of  immeafurable  improve- 
ment. Myriads  of  centuries  of  ftill  increaf- 
^*  ing  population  may  pafs  away,  and  the  earth 
"  be  ftill  found  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
•'  its  inhabitants/*' 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  error  of  fup- 
pofing,  that  no  diftrefs  or  difficulty  would  arife 
from  a  redundant  population^  before  the  earth 
abfolutely  refufed  to  produce  any  more.  But 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  Mr.  Godwin's 
fyftcm  of  equality  realized  in  its  utmoft  extent, 
and  fee  how  loon  this  difficulty  might  be  ex- 
pelled to  prefs,  under  fo  perfcft  a  form  of  fo- 
ciety.  A  theory  that  will  not  admit  of  appli- 
cation cannot  poffibly  be  juft. 

L/Ct  us  fuppofe  all  the  caufes  of  vice  and  mi- 
fery  in  this  ifland  removed.  War  and  conten- 
tion ceafe.  Unwholefbme  trades  knd  manufac- 
tories do  not  exift.  Crowds  no  longer  coUeft 
together  in  great  and  peftilent  cities  for  pur- 
pofes  of  court  intrigue,  of  commerce,  and  vi- 
cious gratification.  Simple,  healthy,  and  ra- 
tional amufcments  take  place  of  drinking,  gam- 
ing, and  debauchery.  There  are  no  towns  fuf- 
ficiently  large  to  have  any  prejudicial  efFeds  or\ 
the  human  conftitution.  The  greater  part  of 
the  happy  inhabitants  of  this  terreftrial  Paradifc 

»  Polit.  Juftice.  b.  yiii,  c.  ix,  p.  5  JO. 
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live  in  hamlets  and  fami  houfes  fcattcred  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  All  men  are  equal. 
The  labours  of  luxury  arc  at  an  end  ;  and  the 
neceffary  labours  of  agriculture  are  fliared  ami- 
cably^among  all.  The  number  of  perfons  and 
the  produce  of  the  ifland  we  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  as  at  prcfent.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence, 
guided  by  impartial  juftice,  will  divide  this  pro- 
duce among  all  the  members  of  fociety  accord- 
ing to  their  wants.  Though  it  would  be  im- 
poflible,  that  they  fliould  all  have  animal  food 
every  day,  yet  vegetable  food,  with  meat  occa- 
iionally,  would  fatisfy  the  defires  of  a  frugal 
people,  and  would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  them 
in  health,  ftrength,  and  fpirits. 

Mr.  Godwin  coniiders  marriage  as  a  fraud 
and  a  monopoly.*  Let  us  fuppofe  the  com- 
merce of  the  fexes  eftablifhed  upon  principles  of 
the  moft  perfect  freedom.  Mr.  Godwin  does 
not  think  himfelf,  that  this  freedom  would  lead 
to  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  ;  and  in  this  I  per- 
fedlly  agree  with  him.  The  love  of  variety  is 
a  vicious,  corrupt,  and  unnatural  tafte,  and  could 
not  prevail  in  any  great  degree  in  a  fimple  and 
virtuous  ftate  of  fociety.  Each  man  would  pro- 
bably feled  for  himlelf  a  partner,   to  whom  he 

•  Polit.  Juftice,  b.  viii,  c.  viii;  p.  498  ct  feq. 
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would  adhere,  as  long  as  that  adherence  conti- 
nued to  be  the  choice  of  both  parties.  It  would 
be  of  little  confequence,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win, how  many  children  a  woman  had,  or  to 
whom  they'  belonged.  Provifions  and  afliftance 
would  fpontaneoufly  flow  from  the  quarter  in 
which  they  abounded  to  th^  quarter  in  which 
they  were  deficient.*  And  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  would  be  ready  to  furnifh 
inftrud:ion  to  the  rifing  generation. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  form  of  fociety  fo  favour- 
able upon  the  whole  to  population.  The  irre- 
mediablenefs  of  marriage,  as  it  is  at  prcfent  con- 
ftituted,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  enter- 
ing into  this  ftate.  An  unlhackled  intercourfc 
on  the  contrary  would  be  a  moft  powerful  in- 
citement to  early  attachments  ;  and  as  we  arc 
fiippofmg  no  anxiety  about  the  future  fupport 
of  children  to  exift,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  there 
would  be  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  twenty, 
three  years  of  age,  without  a  family. 

With  thefc  extraordinary  encouragements 
to  population,  and  every  caufe  of  depopulation, 
as  we  have  fuppofed,  removed,  the  numbers 
would  neceflarily  increafe  fader  than  in. any 
fociety  that  has  ever  yet  been  known.  I 
have  before  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Political  Juftica,  b.  viii|  c.  viii,  p.  504. 
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the  back  fettlemcnts  of  America  appear  to  double 
their  numbers  in  fifteen  years.  England  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  healthy  country  than  the  back 
fettlements  of  America ;  and  as  we  have  (iip- 
pofed  every  houfe  in  the  ifland  to  be  airy  and 
wholelbme,  and  the  encouragements  to  have  a 
family  greater  even  than  in  America,  no  pro- 
bable realbn  can  be  affigned,  why  the  popula- 
tion Ihould  not  double  itfelf  in  lefs,  if  poffible, 
than  fifteen  years.  But  to  be  quite  fure,  thai?* 
we  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth,  we  will  only 
fuppofe  the  period  of  doubling  to  be  twenty- 
five  years  ;  a  ratio  of  increafe,  which  is  flower 
than  is  known  to  have  taken  place  throughout 
all  the  northern  ftates  of  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  equaliz- 
ation of  property  which  we  have  fuppofed,  ad- 
ded to  the  circumftance  of  the  labour  of  the 
whole  community  being  direded  chiefly  to 
agriculture,  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the 
produce  of  the  country.  But  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  a  population  increafing  {o  rapidly, 
Mr.  Godwin's  calculation  of  half  an  hour  a  day 
would  certainly  not  be  fuflicicnt.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  half  of  every  man's  time  mufl:  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe.  Yet  with  fuch  or  much 
greater  exertions,  a  perfon  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  this  country,  and 

who 
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who  refle<5ls  on  the  fertility  of  the  lands  already 
in  cultivation^  and  the  barrennefs  of  thole  that 
arc  not  cultivated,  will  be  very  much  difpofed 
to  doubt,  whether  the  whole  average  produce 
could  poffibly  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years 
from  the  prefent  period.  The  only  chance  of 
fuccefs  would  be  from  the  ^ploughing  up  moft  of 
the  grazing  countries,  and  putting  an  end  almoft 
entirely  to  animal  food.  Yet  this  fcheme  would  . 
probably  defeat  itfelf.  The  foil  of  England 
will  not  produce  much  without  drcffing ;  and 
cattle  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  make  that  fpecies 
of  manure,  which  beft  fuits  the  land. 

Difficult  however  as  it  might  be  to  double 
the  average  produce  of  the  ifland  in  twenty-five 
years,  let  us  fuppofe  it  efFedled.  At  the  expira^ 
tion  of  the  firft  period  therefore,  the  food,, 
though  almoft  entirely  vegetable,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  in  health  the  doubled  popu- 
lation of  22  millions. 

During  the  next  period  where  will  the  food  be 
found,  to  fatisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
iiicreafing  numbers  ?  Where  is  the  frefli  land  to 
turn  up  ?  Where  is  the  dreffing  neceflary  to 
improve  that  which  is  already  in  cultivation  ? 
There  is  no  perfon  with  the  fmalleft  knowledge 
of  land  but  would  fay,  that  it  was  impoflible, 

that 
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that  tht  average  produce  of  the  country  could 
be  incrcafed  during  the  fccond  twenty-five 
years  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  prefcnt 
yields.  Yet  we  will  fuppofe  this  increafe,  how- 
ever improbable,  to  take  place.  Thfr*  exuberant 
ftrcngth  of  the  argument  allows  of  almoft  any 
conceffion.  Even  with  this  conceffion  however^ 
there  would  be  eleven  millions  at  the  expiration 
.of  the  fecond  terrp  unprovided  for.  A  quantity 
equal  to  the  frugal  fupport  of  ^^  millions  would 
be  to  be  divided  among  44  millions. 

Alas  !  what  becomes  of  the  pifture,  where 
men  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  where  no  man 
was  obliged  to  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain 
for  his  rcftlefs  wants  ;  where  the  narrow  prin- 
ciple  of  fclfifhnefs  did  not  exift ;  where  the 
mind  was  delivered  from  her  perpetual  anxiety 
about  corporal  fupport,  and  free  to  expatiate 
in  the  field  of  thought  which  is  congenial  to 
her?  This  beautiful  fabric  of  tlie  imagination 
vaniflies  at  the  fevere  touch  of  truth.  The 
fpirit  of  benevolence,  cherilhed  and  invigorated 
by  plenty,  is  reprefled  by  the  chilling  breath  of 
want.  The  hateful  paffions  that  had  vanilbed- 
reappear.  The  mighty  law  of  felf-prefervation 
expels  all  the  fofter  and  more  exalted  emotions 
of  the  foul.     The  temptations  to  evil   are  too 

ftrong 
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ftrong  for  human  nature  to  refift.  The  com  is 
plucked  up  before  it  is  ripe,  or  fecreted  in  unfair 
proportions ;  and  the  whole  black  train  of  vices 
that  belong  to  falfehood  are  immediately  gene- 
rated. Provifions  no  longer  flow  in  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  mother  with  a  large  family*  The 
children  are  iickly  from  infufficient  food.  Tho 
rofy  fluHi  of  health  gives, place  to  the  pallid 
cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  mifery.  Benevolence^ 
yet  lingering  in  a  few  bofoms,  makes  fbme  faint 
expiring  ftruggles,  till  at  length  felf-loye  refumes 
his  wonted  empire,  and  lords  it  triumphant  over 
the  world. 

No  human  inftitutions  here  exiiled,  to  the 
perv6rfenefs  of  which  Mn  Godwin  afcribes  the 
original  (in  of  the  worft  men.*  No  oppoiition 
bad  been  produced  by  them  between  public 
and  private  good.  No  monopoly  had  been  cre- 
ated pf  thofe  advantages,  which  reafon  direcfls  to 
be  left  in  common.  No  man  had  been  goaded 
to  the  breach  of  order  by  unjuft  laws.  Benevo- 
lence had  eftabliflied  her  reign  in  all  hearts* 
And  yet  in  fo  Ihort  a  period  as  fifty  years,  vio- 
lence, oppreflion,  falfehood,  mifery,  every  hate-^ 
fill  vice,  and  every  form  of  diftrefs,  which  de- 
grade and  faddcn  the  prcfent  ftatc  of  fociety, 

^  Polit.  Juftice,  b«  viii>  C.  iii,  p«  340* 
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feem  to  have  been  generated  by  the  moft  impe- 
rious circumftances^  by  laws  inherent  in  fee  na-' 
turc  of  man,  and  abfblutely  independent  of  all 
human  regulations. 

If  we  be  not  yet  too  well  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  this  melancholy  piAure,  let  us  but 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  next  period  of 
tweftty-  five  years,  and  we  Ihall  fee  44  millions 
of  human  beings  without  the  means  of  fupport ; 
and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century  the 
population  would  be  176  millions,  and  the  food 
only  fufficient  for  55  millions,  leaving  121  mil- 
lions unprovided  for.  In  thefe  ages  want  indeed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  rapine  and  murder 
mull  reign  at  large :  and  yet  all  this  time  we 
arc  fuppofing  the  produce  of  the  earth  abfolutely 
unlimited,  and  the  yearly  increafe  greater  than 
the  boldeft  fpeculator  can  imagine. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  view  of 
the  difficulty  arifing  firom  the  principle  of  po- 
pulatioti  from  that  which  Mr-  Godwin  gives,, 
when  he  fays,  "  Myriads  of  centuries  of  flill 
*'  incfeafing  population  may  pafs  away,  and  the 
*^  earth  be  flill  found  fufficient  for  the  fublifl- 
"  ence  of  its  inhabitants/* 

I  amf  fufficiently  aware,  that  the  redundant 

millions  which  I  have  mentioned  could  never 
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have  cxifted.  It  is  a  perfeAly  juft  obfervation 
of  Mr  Godwin,  that  "  there  is  a  principle  in 
"  human  IbcJctv,  by  wlilch  population  is  per- 
"  petuaily  kept  down  to  the  level  bf  the  means 
"  of  fubfiftence."  The  fole  queftion  is,  what 
is  this  principle  ?  Is  It  ibme  obfcure  and  occult 
caufe  ?  Is  it  fome  myilerious  interference  of 
Heaven,  which  at  a  certain  period  ftriltes  ths 
men  with  impotence,  and  the  women  with  bar- 
renncfs  ?  Or  is  it  a  caufc  open  to  our  refearches, 
within  our  view ;  a  caufe  which  has  conftantlj 
been  obferred  to  operate,  though  with  varied 
force,  in  every  ftate  in  which  man  kas  been 
placed  ?  Is  it  not  mifery,  and  the  fear  of  miferyj 
the  neceflary  and  inevitable  rcfults  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  human  inftitutions,  fo  far  from 
aggravating,  have  tended  coufiderably  to  miti- 
gate, though  they  cah  never  remove  ? 

It  may  be  curious  to  obferve  in  the  cafe  that 
wehave  been  fuppollng,  how  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal laws,  which  at  prefent  govern  civilized  fo^ 
cicty.  Would  be  fuccefiiveiy  diftated  by  the  moll 
imperious  neceflity.  As  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  is  the  creature  of  the  imprclTions  to 
which  he  .is  fubjed,  the  goadlngs  of  want  could 
not  continue  long,  before  fome  violations  of 
public  or  private  flock  would  necelTarily  take 
s  2  place. 
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place.  As  thefe  violations  increafcd  m  number 
and  extent,  the  more  adtive  and  comprchenfivc 
intcllc<fls  of  the  foclety  would  foon  perceive, 
that,  while  the  population  was  faft  incrcafing,  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  country  would  ihortly 
begin  to  diminifli.  The  urgency  of  the  calc 
would  fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  fome  Immediate 
meafurcs  being  taken  for  the  general  fafety. 
Some  kind  of  convention  would  be  then  called, 
and  the  dangerous  fjtuation  of  the  country  ftated 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  It  would  be  obfcr\'ed, 
that  while  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty  it 
was  of  little  confetiuence  who  laboured  the  leaft, 
or  who  poffeflcd  the  leaft,  as  every  man  was 
perfedly  willing  and  ready  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  his  neighbour.  But  that  the  qncftion  was 
no  longer  whether  one  man  ftiould  give  to  an- 
other that  which  he  did  not  ufe  himfelf ;  but 
whether  he  ftiould  give  to  his  neighbour  the 
food  which  was  abfolutely  ncccffary  to  his  own 
cxiftence.  It  would  be  reprefentcd,  that  tlie 
inambcr  of  thofe  who  were  in  want  very 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  and  means  of  thofe 
who  ftiould  fupply  them;  that  thefe  preftTmg 
wants,  which,  from  the  ftate  of  the  produce  of 
.j'the  country,  could  not  all  be  gratified,  had  oc- 
cafioned   fome    flagrant   violations   of  jufticc( 
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that  thefe  violations  had  already  checked  the 
increafe  of  food,  and  would,  if  they  were  not  by 
ibmc  means  or  other  prevented,  throw  the 
■whole  community  into  confufion;  that  impe- 
rious neceffity  feemed  to  didlate,  that  a  yearly 
increafe  of  produce  ftiould,  if  poflible,  be  ob- 
tained at  all  events ;  that,  in  order  to  efFeft  this 
firft  great  and  indlfpenfablepurpofe,  it  would  be 
advifable  to  make  a  more  complete  divifion  of 
land,  and  to  fccure  every  man's  property  againft 
violation  by  the  moft  powerful  fandlions. 

It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  by  fomc  objeAors, 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increafed,  and 
various  accidents  occurred,  the  Ihares  of  fome 
men  might  be  much  more  than  fufficlent  for 
their  fupport ;  and  that  when  the  reign  of  fclf- 
love  was  once  cftabliflied,  they  would  not  dif- 
tribute  their  furplus  produce  without  fome  com- 
penfation  in  return.  It  would  be  obferTcd  in 
anfwer,  that  this  was  an  ineonvenience  greatly 
to  be  lamented ;  but  that  it  was  an  evil  which 
would  bear  no  comparifon  to  the  black  train  of 
diftrefles  inevitably  occafioncd  by  the  infecurity 

I  of  property ;  that  the  quantity  of  food,  which 
one  man  could  confurae,  was  ncceifarily  limited 
by  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  ilomach; 
that  it  was  certainly  not  probable,  that  he  ihould 
p  3  throw 
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throw  away  the  reft ;  and  if  he  exchanged  his 
fiirplus  produce  for  the  labour  of  others,  this 
■would  be  better  than  that  thefe  others  fliould 
abfolutely  flarve. 

It  feems  highly  probable  therefore,  that  an 
adminiftration  of  property,  not  very  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  civilized  ftates  at 
prcfent,  would  be  eftabllflied  as  the  beft  though 
inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils,  which  were 
prefiing  on  the  fociety. 

The  next  fuhjeft  which  would  come  under 
difcuflion,  intimately  connedlcd  with  the  pre- 
ceding;, is  the  commerce  of  the  fexes.  It  would 
1)e  urged  by  thofe  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  true  caufe  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  community  laboured,  that,  while 
every  man  felt  fccure,  that  at]  his  children  woul4 
be  well  provided  for  by  general  benevolence,  the 
powers  of  the  earth  would  be  abfolutely  inade- 
quate to  produce  food  for  the  population  which 
would  enfue  ;  that,  even  if  the  whole  attention 
and  labour  of  the  fociety  were  diredcd  to  this 
fole  point,  and  if  by  the  moft  pcrfeA  fecurity  of 
property,  and  every  otlier  encouragement  that 
could  bethought  of,  the  greateft  poffible  increafe 
of  produce  were  yearly  obtained,  yet  ftiU  the 
increafe  of  food  would  by  no  means  keep  pace 
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with  the  much  more  rapid  increafe  of  popular 
tion ;  that  fome  check  to  population  therefore 
was  imperioufljr  called  for ;  that  the  moil  natu- 
ral and  obvious  check  feemed  to  be,  to  make 
every  man  provide  for  his  own  children ;  tW 
this  would  operate  in  fome  refped  as  a  meafim 
and  a  guide  ii\  the  increafe  of  populatioo,  as  it 
might  be  expedled^  that  no  man  would  bring 
^ings  into  the  world  for  whom  he  could  not 
find  the  means  of  Support ;  that,  where  this  not- 
withftanding  was  the  cafe,  it  feemed  nece^aty 
for  the  example  of  others,  that  the  difgracc^  and 
inconvenience  attending  fucb  a  9ondu6l  ihould 
fall  upon  that  individual,  who  bad  thus  incon* 
iiderately  plunged  himf^  and  bis  innocent 
children  into  want  and   mifery. 

The  inftitution  of  marriage,  or  at  leaft  of  >* 
fome  exprefs  or  implied  obligation  on. every  man 
to  fupport  his  own  children,  feems  to  be  the 
natural  refult  of  thefe  reafonings  in  a  commu- 
nity under  the  difEculties  that;  we  have  fup* 
pofed.  :  .      .    i 

The  viuiy:?  of ;  thefe  difficulties  prefcnts  us 
witla  a  Very  indtuiral  teafon,  why  the  difgra^re 
which  attends  a  breach  of  chaftity  fhould  be 
greater  in^:a  womatvchartin  amanJ  It  could 
not;  bisTJexpcded,  that  wc^mqn^  flfiould  have  re- 
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iourccs  fufficient  to  fupport  their  own  children. 
When,  therefore,  a  woman  had  lived  with  a  man, 
>vho  had  entered  into  no  compaft  to  maintain 
her  children  ;  and,  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
that  he  might  bring  upon  himfelf,  had  defcrted 
her,  thefe  children  muft  neceflarily  fall  upon  the 
fociety  for  fupport  or  ftarve.  And  to  prevent 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  an  inconveni- 
ence, as  it  would  be  highly  unjuft  to  puniih  fo 
natural  a  fault  by  perfbnal  rcftraint  or  inflidion, 
the  men  might  agree  to  punifh  it  with  diigrace. 
The  offence  is  beiides  more  obvious  and  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  Woman,  and  lefs  liable  to  any 
miftake.  The  father  of  a  child  may  not  always 
be  known  ;  but  the  fame  uncertainty  cannot 
eafily  exift  with  regard  to  the  mother.  Where 
the  evidence  of  the  offence  was  mofl  complete, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  the  fociety,  at  the 
iame  time,  the  greateft,  there,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  largeft,  fhare  of  blame  fhould  fall.  The 
obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport  his  children 
the  fociety  would  enforce  by  pofitjvc  laws;  and 
the  greater  degree  of  inconvenience,  or  labour,  to 
which  a  family  would  jicccflarily  fubjed  him, 
added '  tbi  fomc  portion  of  difgracei .  which  every 
bwman  beLpg  njuft  incur- v^bo  leads  anathef.intp 
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imhappinefs,  might  be  confidered  as  a  fufficient 
puniihmcnt  for  the  man. 

That  a  woman  fliould  at  prefent  be  almoft 
driven  from  fbcicty  for  an  offence,  which  men 
commit  nearly  with  impunity,  feems  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  breach  of  natural  juflice.  But  the 
origin  ot  the  cuftom,  as  the  moft  obvious  and 
efie«ftuai  method  of  preventing  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  a  ferious  inconvenience  to  a  com- 
munity, appears  to  be  natural,  though  not  perhaps 
pcrfedlyjuftifiable.  This  origin  however  is  now 
loft  in  the  new  train  of  ideas,  that  the  cuftom 
has  fmce  generated.  What  at  firft  might  be 
ditlated  by  ftate  neceflity  is  now  fupported  by 
female  delicacy ;  and  operates  with  the  greateit 
force  on  that  part  of  the  fociety,  where,  if  the 
original  Intention  of  the  cuftom  were  prefcrvcd» 
there  is  the  leaft  real  occafion  for  it. 

When  thcfe  two  fundamental  laws  of  fociety, 
<hc  fecurity  of  property,  and  the  inftitution  of 
marriage,  were  once  tftablinied,  inequality  of 
Conditions  muft  ncceffarily  follow.  Thofe  who 
were  born  after  the  divlfion  of  property  would 
come  into  a  world  already  poflcffed.  If  their 
parents,  from  having  too  large  a  family,  were 
unable  to  give  them  fufficient  for  their  ftipport. 


Lwhat  could  they  do  in  a  world  where  every  thing      ^| 
was     H 
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was  appropriated  ?  We  have  fcea  the  fatal  ef- 
fc4Ss  that  would  rcfult  to  Jbcicty,  if  every  man 
had  a  valid  claim  to  an  equal  ftiarc  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.  The  members  of  a  family, 
which  was  grown  too  large  for  the  original  di- 
vifion  of  land  appropriated  to  it,  could  not  then  . 
demand  a  part  of  the  fiirplus  produce  of  others 
ns  a  debt  of  juilice.  It  has  appeared,  that  from 
the  inevitable  laws  of  human  nature  fome  hu- 
man beings  will  be  expofed  to  want.  Thefe 
are  the  unhappy  perfous,  who  in  the  great  lottery 
of  life  have  drawn  a  blank.  The  number  of 
thefe  perfons  would  foon  exceed  the  ability  of 
the  furplus  produce  to  fupply.  Moral  merit  is 
a  very  difficult  criterion  except  in  extreme  cafes. 
The  owners  of  furplus  produce  would  in  gene-; 
Til  feek  fome  more  obvious  mark  of  diftindion  i 
and  it  feems  to  be  both  natural  and  juft,  that, 
cscept  upon  particular  occalions,  their  choice 
flaould  fall  upon  thofe  who  were  able,  and  pror 
fcflcd  themfclves  willing,  to  exert  their  ftrength 
in  procuring  a  further  furplus  produce,  whlelj 
would  at  once  benefit  the  conitnunity,  and 
enable  the  proprietors  to  afford  aflTiftance  ti» 
greater  numbers.  All  who  wer?  in  \!V^qt;  of 
food  would  be  urged  by  imperious  neecffityj  tfl 
offer  their  labour  in   exchange  for   this  ^ticle, 
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io  abfolutely  nccefTary  to  cxifliencc.  The  fund 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  labour  would 
be  the  aggregate  quantity  of  food  pofleiled  by 
the  owners  of  land  beyond  their  own  confump- 
tion.  When  the  demands  upon  this  fund  were 
great  and  numerous  it  would  naturally  be  di- 
vided into  very  fniall  ftiares.  Labour  would  be 
ill  paid.  Men  would  offer  to  work  for  a  bare 
fubfiftcnce;  and  the  rearing  of  families  would  be 
checked  by  ficknefs  and  mlfery.  On.  the  con- 
trary, when  this  fund  was  incrcafmg  fail ;  when 
it  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
claimants,  it  would  be  divided  in  much  larger 
fliares.  No  man  would  exchange  his  labour 
Vfithout  receiving  an  ample  quantity  of  food  in 
return.  Labourers  would  live  in  cafe  and  com- 
fort, and  would  confquently  be  able  to  rear  a 
numerous  and  vigorous  offspring. 

On  the  ftate  of  this  fund,  the  happinefs  or  the 
degree  of  mifery,  prevailing  among  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  in  every  known  ftate,  at  prcfent, 
chiefly  depends  ;  and  on  this  happinefs  or  degree 
of  mifery,  depends  principally  the  incrcafe,  fta- 
tionarincfs,  or  decreafe  of  populition. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  a  focicty  conftltuted 
gccprding  to  the  moft  beautiful  form  that  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its 
moving 
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moving  principle  inftcad  of  felf-lovc,  and  with 
every  evil  difpofition  in  all  its  menfbct^  cor- 
Jtded  by  reaibn,  not  force,  would  from  the  ih^ 
cvitable  laws  of  nature,  and  not  from  any  origi- 
nal depravity  of  man,  or  of  human  inftitutions, 
degenerate  in  a  very  fhort  period  into  a  fociety 
cdriftmfted  upon  a  plan  not  eflentially  different 
fk>rh  that  which  prevails  in  every  known  ftate 
at  ^refent';  a  fociety,  divided  into  a  clafs  of  pro- 
prietors and  a  clafs  of  labourers,  and  with  fclf-^ 
love  for  the  mainfpring  of  the  great  machine. 

» In  the  fuppofition  which  I  hive  made,  I  have 
teidoubtedly  taken  the  incrcafe  of  population 
fmaller,  and  the  incrcafe  of  produce  greater,  than 
they  really  would  be.  No  reafon  can  be  affigned, 
why,  under  the  circumftances  fuppoled,  popu- 
lation (hould  not  increafo  fafter  than  in  any 
known  inftance.  If  then  we  were  to  take  the 
period  of  doublirig  at  fifteen  years  inftead  of 
twenty-five  years,  ai?Mi  reflect  Upon  the  labour 
DQceiTstry  to  double  the  produce  in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  even  if  we  allow  it  poffiWe;  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  that,  if 
Mr.  Godwin  s  fyftem  of  fociety  were  eftablilhed 
in  its  utmoft  perfe<ftion,  inftead  of  myriads  of 
ceiituries)  not  thirty  years  could  elapfe  before  its 
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utter  defbudion  from  the  fimple  principle  of 
population. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  emigration  in  this 
place^  for  obvious  reafons.  If  fuch  focieties  were 
inflituted  in  other  parts  of  -Europe,  thefe  coun* 
tries  would  be  under  the  fame  difficulties 
with  regard  to  population,  and  could  admit  no 
frefh  members  into  their  ^)ofoms.  If  this  bcau^ 
tiful  fociety  were  confined  to  our  iiland,  it  inuil 
^^ve  degenerated  ftrangely  from  its  origmaj  pu- 
rity, and  adminifter  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
the  happinefs  it  propofed,  before  any  of  its 
mcrnbers  would,  voluntarily  confent  to  le^v6  it, 
and  live  under  fuch  governments  as  at  prcfent 
cxift  in  Europe,  or  fubmit  to  the  extreme 
hardihipS;of  firil  fcttlersin  new  regions. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Reply  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

sAjBi.  Godwin    in   a  late   publication   has   re* 
plied  to  thofe^  parts  of  the  Effay  on  the  Princi^ 
pie  of  Population,    which  he  thinks  bear  tn^ 
hardefl  onhisfyftem,     A  few  remarks  on  thld 
reply  will  be  fufEcient. 

In  a  note  to  an  early  part  of  his  pamphlet  hi 
obferves,  that  the  main  attack  of  the  eflay  is  not 
directed  againft  the  principles  of  his  work,  but 
its  conclufion/  It  may  be  true  indeed,  that,  as 
Mr.  Godwin  had  dedicated  one  particular  chap- 
ter towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work  to  the 
confideration  of  the  objeAions  to  his^  lyftcm 
from  the  principle  of  population,  this  particular 
chapter  is  moft  frequently  alluded  to  :  but  cer- 
tainly, if  the  great  principle  of  the  effay  be  ad- 
mitted, it  affefts  his  whole  work,  and  effcntially 
alters  the  foundations  of  political  juftice.     A^ 

\ 

»  Reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackiiitofb,  the 
author  of  an  Effay  on  Population,  and  Others,  p^  lo^ 
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great  part  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  confiftS  of  an' 
abufe  of  human  inftitutions,  as  produftive  of  all 
or  moft  of  the  evils  which  afflit^  fociety.  The 
acknowle'dgment  of  a  new  and  totally  uncon- 
fidered  caufe  of  mifery  would  evidently  altcf 
the  ftate  of  thefe  arguments,  and  make  it  abfo- 
lutely  neccflary,  that  they  fhould  be  either  newly 
modified  or  entirely  rejedled. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Political  Juftlce,  chap,  iii; 
entitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  Political  Inftitutions,'* 
Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  "  Two  of  the  greatcft 
"  abufes  relative  to  the  interior  policy  of  nations, 
"  which  at  tliis  time  prevail  in  the  world,  con- 
"  fift  in  the  irregular  transfer  of  property,  either 
'*  firfl:  by  violence,  orfecondiy  by  fraud."  And 
he  goes  on  to  fay,  that,  if  there  exiiled  no  defire 
in  individuals  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  others,  and  if  every  man  could  with 
perfcfft  facility  obtain  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
civil  fociety  might  become  what  poetry  has 
feigned  of  the  golden  age.  Let  us  inquire,  he 
fays,  into  the  principles  to  which  thefe  evils  arc 
indebted  for  cxiftencc.  After  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  the  principal  argument  in  the  effay 
on  population,  I  do  not  think,  that  he  could  flop  in 
this  inquiry  at  mere  human  inftitutione.     Many 
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6thcr  parta  of  his  work  would  be  aficded  by 
this  conilderation  in  a  {imilar  manner. 

As  Mr.  Godwin  feenls  difpofed  to  under- 
hand, and  candidly  to  adniit  the  truth  of 
the  principal  argument  in  the  cffay,  I  feel  the 
more  mortified,  that  he  ihould  think  it  a  fair 
ii^i^nce  from  my  pofitions,  that  the  political 
fuperintendents  of  a  community  are  bound  to 
ezerciie  a  paternal  vigilance  and  care  over  the 
two  great  means  of  advantage  and  fafety  to 
inankind,  mifery  and  vice;  and  that  no  evil  is 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  that  we  ihould  have 
too  little  of  them  in  the  world,  to  confine  .the 
principle  of  population  within  its  proper  fphere/ 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  what  clafs  of  evils 
Mr.  Godwin  imagines  is  yet  behind,  which 
thcfe  falutary  checks  are  to  prevent.  For  my 
own  part  I  know  of  no  greater  evils  than  vice 
and  mifery ;  arid  the  Ible  queftion  is  refpe6ling 
the  moft  efFcd-u^l  mode  of  diminifliing  them. 
The  only  rcafon  why  I  objedl  to  Mr.  Godwin's 
iyftem  is  my  full  convidlion,  that  an  attempt  to 
execute  it  would  very  greatly  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  vice  and  mifery  in  fociety.  If  Mr.  God- 
win will  undo  this  convidlion,  and  prove  to 
me,  though  it  be  only  in  theory,  provided  that 

*  Reply,  &c.  p.  60* 
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theory  be  confident  and   founded  on  a  know-     ^| 
ledge  of  human  nature,    that  his  iyftem  will    ^^ 
really  tend  to  drive  vice  and  mifery  from  the 
tarth,  he  may  depend  upon  having  me  one  of  its 

■  "  flcadieft  and  warmeft  advocates.  fl 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  he  fliould  natu-      H 
rally  be  difpofed  to  pronounce  that  man  ftrangcly     H 
indifferent  to  fchemcs  of  extraordinary  improve-      H 
ment  in  fociety,  who  made  it  a  conclufive  argu- 
ment againft  them,  that,  when  they  were  real- 
ized, they  might  peradventure  be  of  no  perma- 
nence and  duration.    And  yet,  what  is  morality 
^^     individual  or  political,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
^H'  "win's  own  definition  of  it,  but  a  calculation  of 
^H    confequences  ?  Is  the  phyfician   the  patron  of 
^H'  pain,  who  advifes  his  patient  to  bear  a  prefcnt 
^H    evil,  rather  than  betake  himfelf  to  a  remedy, 
^H    which,  though  it  might  give  momentary  relief, 
^H   would    afterwards    greatly    aggravate    all   the 
fymptoms  )  Is  the  moralift  to  be  called  an  ene- 
my to  pleafure,  becaufe  he   recommends  to  a 
young  man  juft  entering  into  life  not  to  ruin 
his  health  and  patrimony  in  a  few  years  by  an 
^^    excefs  of  prefent  gratifications,   but  to  ccono- 
^B  znize  his  enjoyments,  that  he  may  fpreaid  them 
^^B  over  a  longer  period  ?  Of  Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem, 
^H  according  to  the  prefent  arguments  by  which  it 
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is  fupported,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  peradven-- 
ture  it  will  be  of  no  permanence ;  but  we  caa 
pronounce  with  certainty ^  that  it  will  be  of  no 
permanence:  and  under  fuch  circumftances  an 
attempt  to  execute  it  would  unqueftionably  be 
^  great  political  immorality. 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that,  after  recovering 
from  the  firft  impreflion  made  by  the  Eflay  on 
population,  the  firft  thing  that  is  apt  to  ftrikg 
every  refleAing  mind  is,  that  the  excefs  of  power 
in  the  principle  of  population  over  the  principle 
of  fubfiftenqe  has  never,  in  any  paft  inftance, 
in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world,  produced 
tlTpfe  great  and  aftor^ifl^ing  effects,  that  total 
breaking  up  of  all  the  ftrudures  and  maxims  of 
fociety,  which  the  effay  leads  us  to  expeft  from 
it  in  certain  cafes  in  future.*  This  is  undoi^bt- 
cdly  true  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  in  no  paft  iri- 
ftance,  nor  in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  ^orld, 
has  an  attempt  been  «nade  to  eftablilh  <iich  a 
fyftem  as  Mr.  Godwin's ;  and  without  an  at- 
tempt  of  this  nature  none  pf  thefc  great  effeds 
vvill  follow.  The  cpnvulfions  of  the  (bcial  fyt^ 
tern,  dcfcribed  in  the  laft  chaptc^,  appeared  by 
a  kind  of  irrefiftible  ncceffi^,  to  terminate  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  of  property  and 

nparria^e ; 
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marriage ;  but  in  countries  where  thefe  laws  arc 
already  cftablifhed,  as  they  arc  in  all  the  com- 
mon conftitutions  of  fociety  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation will  always  be  filent  and  gradual,  and 
not  dltFerent  to  what  we  daily  fee  in  our  own 
country.  Other  perfons  befide  Mr.  Godwin 
have  imagined,  that  I  looked  to  certain  periods 
in  future,  when  population  would  exceed  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  prefcnt,  and  that  the  evils  arifing  from 
the  principle  of  population  were  rather  in  con- 
templation than  in  exillence  ;  but  this  Is  a  total 
mifconception  of  the  argument/  Poverty,  and 
not  abfolute  famine.  Is  the  fpeclflc  effed:  of  the 
principle  of  population,  as  I  have  before  endea- 
voured to  fhow.  Many  countries  are  now  fuf- 
fcring  all  the  evils,  that  can  ever  be  expefted  to 
flow  from  this  principle ;  and  even  if  we  were 
arrived  at  the  abfolute  limit  to  all  further  in- 
creafe  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  ihall  cer- 
tainly never  reach,  I  ihould  by  no  means  expeft, 
that  thefe  evils  would  be  in  any  marked  man- 
ner aggravated.  The  Incrcafe  of  produce 
moft  European  countries  is  fo  very  floW  com- 

•  In  other  parts  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  does  not 
into  ibis  error- 

E  2  pared 
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pared  with  «what  would  be  required  to  fupport 
an  unreilrided  increafe  of  people,  that  the 
checks,  which  are  conftantly  in  adtion  to  reprefs 
the  population  to  the  level  of  a  produce  increi^f* 
ing  fo  ilowly,  would  have  very  little  more  to  do 
in  wearing  it  down  to  a  prepuce  abfblutely  fta* 
tionary. 

:  But  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  that,  if  he  looks  into 
the  pafl  hiilory  of  the  worjd,  he  does  not  fee, 
that  increafing  population  has  been  controlled 
and  confined  by  vice  and  mifery  alone.  In  this 
•bfervation  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I  believe 
Mr.  Godwin  would  find  it  difficult  to  name  any 
check,  which  in  pail  ages  has  contributed  to 
keep  down  the  population  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  fubfiitence,  that  does  not  fairly  come  im- 
der  fome  form  of  vice  or  mifery ;  except  indeed 
the  check  of  moral  reflraint,  which  I  have  al- 
ready infifled  on ;  and  which,  to  fay  the  trath, 
whatcirer  hopes  we  may  entertain  of  its  preva- 
lenoe  in  future,  has  undotibtedly  in  paft  ages 
operated  with  inconfidcrable  force.* 

•  ,  *      .         • 

*  It  fhouU  he  recoUcded  always,  that  by  moral  rcftraint  I 
mean  a  rcftraint  from  marriage  from  prudential  motives, 
whidi  is  not  fallowed  by  irregular  gratifications.  In  this 
fenlc  I  aiU  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  exprcffion  I  have  here 
iifed  is  not  too  ftrong. 


I  do 
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I  do  not  think.,  that  I  fhould  £nd  it  difficult  ta 
juftify  myfelf  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  patron  of  vice  and 
mifery  ;  but  I  am  not  clear,  that  Mr,  Godwin 
would  find  fuch  a  juftificatlon  fo  eafy.  Foe 
though  he  has  pofitively  declared,  that  he  doc« 
not  "regard  them  with  complacency;"  and 
*'  hopes  that  It  may  not  be  confidered  as  a  tafte 
"  abfolutely  fingular  in  him,  that  he  fhould  en-' 
"  tertain  no  vehement  partialities  for  vice  and 
*'  mifery ;'"  yet  he  has  certainly  expofed  him- 
ftlf  to  the  fufpicion  of  having  this  fingular  tafte, 
by  fuggcfting  the  organization  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  in  ge- 
neral. On  this  fubjc(ft  I  need  only  obfervc,  that 
1  have  always  ranked  the  two  checks,*  which  he 

firft 

•  Reply,  p.  76. 
"  Mr  Godwin  does  not  acknowledge  ihc  juftice  of  Hume'i 
obfcrvation  rcfpeftiiig  infanticide;  and  yel  the  extUinc  po- 
pulation and  poveny  in  China,  where  this  cuftom  prevails, 
tends  (Irongly  to  confirm  the  obfcrvation.  It  is  Hill  however 
true,  as  Mr.  Godwin  obfervcs,  that  the  expedient  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  adequate  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  cited  (p.  66)  ; 
but  to  make  it  fo  in  fact,  it  muft  be  done  by  the  magiftrate, 
and  not  left  to  the  parents.  The  almoft  invariable  tendency 
of  this  cuftom  lo  increafc  population,  when  it  depends  en* 
tir^Iy  on  the  parents,  Ihows  the  extreme  pain  which  thcf 
muftfcelin  making  fuch  a  facrificc,  even  when  the  diHiefj 
» 3  ariling 
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firft  mentions,  among  the  worft  forms  of  vice 
and  mifery. 

In  one  part  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  makdi 
a  fiippofition  refpcding  the  namber  of  children 
that  might  be  allowed  to  each  prolific  marriage ; 
but  as  he  has  not  entered  into  the  detail  of  the 
i!node  by  which  a  greater  number  might  be  pre- 
fcnted,  I  fhall  not  notice  it  further  than  merely 
to  obfervc,  that  although  he  profefles  to  acknow- 
kdge  the  geometrical  and  Arithmetical  ratios  of 
population  and  food,  yet  in  this  place  he  ap- 
pears to  think,  that»  pradically  applied^  thefe  dif- 
ferent ratios  of-  i'liercafc  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  the  evil  refuking  from  them  urgent,  or 

-larmingly  to  confine  the  natural  progrefi  of 

■     

populatioh.*  This  obfervation  feems  to  contra^* 
di<ft  his  former  acknowledgement* 

arifing  from  cxccfSvc  poverty  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
ileadened  id  gr^at  meafure  their  fcnfibility.  What  muft  this 
pain  be  then  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  Thterfefence  of  a 
itiagidrate;  6x  of  a  pofitive  law,  to  mffce  parents  deftroy  a  child, 
which  they  feel  the  defire  and  think  they  pofi^fb  the  power  of 
fupporting  ?  The  permiffion  of  infanticide  is  bad  enough,  and 
Cannot  but  have  a  bad  efie£i  on  the  moral  fenfibility  of  a  na-* 
feion  ;  but  I  canilot  conceive  any  thing  much  more  deteftable 
or  (hocking  to  the  feelings  than  arty  dinc£t  regulation  of  this 
kind,  although  fan£lioned  by  the  names  of  Ptato  and  Arif- 
totle. 

•  Reply,  p.  70. 

The 
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The  laft  check  which  Mr.  Godwin  mentions, 
and  which  I  am  perfuade(i  is  the  only  one  Which 
Re  would  ferioufly  recommejid  is,  '^that  lenfX- 
"  ineht,    whether  virtue,    prudence,   or  pridej 
^^  which  continually  reftrains  the  univerfality 
**  arid  frequent  repetition  of  the  marriage  con- 
'^  tra^.***     On  this    fentiment,  which  I  have 
already  noticed,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work  I  fliall  lay  confid'erable  ftrefs.     Of 
this  check  therefore  itfelf  I  entirely  approve; 
but  i  do  hot  think,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  lyftcm  o? 
political  jufticc  is  by  any  meah's,fayourablc  to  its 
prevalence.     The  tendency  to  early  mairriagcs  is 
fo  ftrohg,  that  we  want  every  pomttc  lielp  thai^ 
we  can  get   to  counteract*  it ;    and  a   fyftcni 
which  in  any  way  whatever  tchils  to  weaken 
the  foundation  of  private  pr6pcrt)%  arid  to  leflcri 
in  any  degree  the  full  advantage  and  fupcrioHty 
which  each  individualj^ay  derive  from  his  pru- 
dence,   muft   remove    the    only  cbuntcrading 
weight  to  the  paffion  of  love,  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  any  effential  efFed,    Mr.  God- 
win acknowledges,  that  in  his  iyftem  "  the  ill 
"  corifequehces  of'a  nuriiefous  family  will  not 
**  come  fo  coarfely  home  to  each  man's  indi- 
"  vidual  intereft,  as  they  do  at  prefent."*  >  But 
•Tlcply,  p:  7a.  >ld.  p.74. 

£  4  I  am 
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I  am  ferry  to  iay,  that,  from  what  wc  know 
hitherto  of  the  human  cliarafter,  we  can  have 
no  rational  hopes  of  fuccefs  without  this  coarfe 
application  to  individual  intcrcft,  which  Mr. 
Godwin  rcjefts.  If  the  whole  effeft  were  to 
depend  merely  on  a  fenfc  of  duty,  confidering 
the  powerful  antagonift  that  is  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  confefs  that  I  fhould 
abfolutely  dcfpair.  At  the  fame  time  I  am 
{Irongly  of  opinion,  that  a  fcnfe  of  duty,  fuper-r 
added  to  a  fenfc  of  intereft,  would  by  no  means 
be  without  its  effeft.  There  are  many  noble 
and  difintercfted  fpirits,  who,  though  aware  of 
the  inconvenicncies,  which  they  may  bring  upon 
themfelves  by  the  indulgence  of  an  early  and 
virtuous  paflion,  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  to 
liften  to  the  dicftates  of  mere  worldly  prudence, 
and  a  pride  in  rejcAing  thefe  low  coniiderations* 
There  is  a  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  in  facri* 
ficing  all  for  love,  naturally  fafcinating  to  a 
young  mind ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  if  all  is  to  be 
facrificed,  I  do  not  know  in  what  better  cauie 
it  can  be  done.  But  if  a  ftrong  fenfc  of  duty 
could  in  thefe  jnilanccs  be  added  to  prudential 
fuggeftions,  the  whole  qucilion  might  wear  a 
different  colour.  In  delaying  the  gratification 
of  paflion  from  s  ienf?  of  duty,  the  ipoft  difm- 

tereftcd 
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tcrefted  fpirit,  the  moft  delicate  honour^  might 
be  fatisfied.  The  romantic  pride  might  take  a 
different  diredlion,  and  the  diftates  of  worldly 
prudence  might  be  followed  with  the  cheerful 
confcioufnefs  of  making  a  virtuous  facrifice. 

If  we  were  to  remove  or  weaken  the  motive 
of  intereft,  ,  which  would /be  the  cafe  in  Mr. 
Godwin's  fyflem,  1  fear  we  fhould  have  but  a 
weak,  fubftitute  in  a  fenfe  of  duty.  But  if  tp 
thc^  prefent  beneficial '  cfFeAs  known  to  refult 
from  a  fenfe  of  interefi:,  we  could  fuperadd  a  x 
fenfe  of  duty,  which  is  the  objeft  of  the  lattei; 
part  of  this  work,  it  does  not  feem  abfblutel/ 
bopdefs,  that  fbmc  partial  improvcmeot  Mi  {9^ 
dc^  Ibovdd  refttH  from  it 
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Although  the  rciburce  o£  emigration  fccms 
£6  be  excluded  from  fuct  a  focicty  as  Mr.  Go4\ 
^n  has  imagined ;  yet  in  that  partial  degree  ot 
unprovcroeht,  whicfi  alone  can  rationally  be  ex- 
{fe6kedj  it  may  fairly  enter  Into  our  consideration; 
And  as  it  is  riot  probable,  ttat  Human  incfuftry 
ihould  begin  to  receive  its  BeiJ  dircAIon 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the 
fame  time>  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a  redundant  population  in  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  w^orld,  the  natural  and  obvious  re- 
medy that  prefents  itfelf  is,  emigration  to  thofc 
parts  that  are  uncultivated.  As  thefe  parts  arc  of 
^eat  extent,  aftd  very  thinly  peopled,  this  re- 
fource  might  appear,  on  a  firft  view  of  the  fub- 
jeft^an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  Icaft  of  a  nature 
to  remove  the  evil  to  a  diftant  period :  but  when 
we  advert  to  experience,  and  to  the  adual  ftate 
of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  glohe,  inftead  of 

any 
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any  thing  lite  an  adequate  remedy,  it  will  appear 
but  a  flight  palliative. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  peopling 
of  new  countries,  the  dangers,  difficulties,  an(l 
hardfhips,  with  which  tliefirft  Jettlers  have  had  tol 
struggle,  appear  to  be  even  greater,  thaii  we  can 
■Well  imagine  they  coilld  be  expofed  to  in  their 
parent  ftate.  The  endeavour  to  avoid  that  de™ 
grce  of  unhappinefs  anfing  frona  the  difficulty' 
of  fupporting  a  family  might  long  have  left  the 
new  World  of  America  unpeopled  by  Europeans,*" 
if  thofe  more  powerful  paffioos,  the  thirft:  of  gain, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  religious  enthuriafm, 
had  not  diredcd  and  animated  the  enterprife, 
Thefe  paffions  enabled  the  firft  adventurers  to' 
triumph  over  every  obftacle ;  but  in  many  in- 
ftanccs  in  a  way  to  make  humanity  fhudder, 
and  to  defeat  the  true  end  of  emigration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  charafter  of  the  Spanifh" 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  prefent 
moment,  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  thtf 
firft  conquefts  of  thelc  countries,  without  feel- 
ing ftrongly,  that  the  race  deftroycd  was  iri 
ihoral  worth  as  well  as  numbers  fuperior  to  the" 
race  of  their  dcftroyers. 

The  parts  of  America  fettled  by  the  Englifli, 
from  being  thinly  peopled,  were  better  adapted 

to.- 
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to  the  dlabliiHment  of  new  colonies ;  yet  evea 
here,  the  moft  formidable  difficulties  prefented 
themfclves.  In  the  fcttlemcnt  of  Vifginia,  begun " 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  eftabliihed  by  Lord 
pelaware,  three  attempts  completely  failed. 
Nearly  half  t>f  the  firft  colony  was  deftroyed  by 
the  favagesy  and  the  reft,  confumed  and  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deferted  the  coun-. 
try,  and  returned  home  in  defpair.  The  fccond. 
colony  was  cut  off  to  a  man  in  a  manner  un- 
loiown;  but  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed 

■ 

by  the  Indians.  The  third  experienced  the 
fame  difmal  fate ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fourth, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and  difeafe 
in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  from  500  to  60  per« 
fbns,  were  returning  in  a  familhing  and  dcfpe- 
rate  condition  to  Englapd,  when  they  were 
met  in  the  piouth  of  the  Chefapeak  bay  by  Lord 
Delaware,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provi- 
fions,  aod  every  thing  for  their  relief  and  de- 
fence,* 

The  firft  puritan  fcttlers  in  New  England 
were  few  in  number.  They  landed  in  a  bad 
feafon,  and  were  only  fupported  by  their  private 
^nds.    The  winter  was  prematura  and  terribly 

*  Burke'$  America,  vol*  ii,  p.  219.  Robertfon,  b.  ix. 
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cold ;  the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  and 
afforded  very  little  for  the  refrcfhment  of  perfons 
fickly  with  fuch  a  voyage,  or  for  the  fuftenancce 
of  an  infant  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  periflicd 
by  the  fcurvy,  by  want,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
climate ;  yet  thofe  who  furvlved  were  not  dif- 
pirited  by  their  hardfhlps,  but,  fupported  by  their 
energy  of  charaftcr,  and  the  fatlsfadtion  of  find- 
ing themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual 
arm,  reduced  this  favage  country  by  degrees  to 
yield  a  comfortable  fubfiitcnce.' 
■  Even  the  plantation  of  Bacbadoes,  which  in- 
creafed  afterwards  with  fuch  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, had  at  firft  to  contend  with  a  country 
utterly  defolate,  an  extreme  want  of  provifions, 
a  difficulty  in  clearing  the  ground  unufually 
great  from  the  uncommon  fize  and  hardnefs  of 
the  trees,  a  moft  diflieartening  fcantinefs  and 
poverty  in  their  firft  crops,  and  a  flow  and  pre- 
carious fupply  of  provifions  from  England.** 

The  attempt  of  the  French  in  1663,  to  form 
at  once  a  powerful  colony  in  Guiana,  was  at- 
tended with  the  moft  difaftrous  confequenccs. 
Twelve  thoufand  men  were  landed  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  placed  under  tents  and  raiferablc 
flieds.     In  this  fituation,  inaftive,  weary  of  ex- 

L'  Burke's  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  ii,if  *  W-  P-  85.  J 
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ifienc^j  9nd  in  want  pf  all  neceflaries;  expofkA  to 
contagious  diftempen^  which  are  always  occa* 
fioned  by  bad  proviiions,  and  to  all  the  irregu* 
larities^  which  idle&efs  produces  among  the 
lower  claiTes  of  ibciety;  almoft  the  whole  of 
them  ended  their  lives  in  all  the  horrors  of  de-? 
fpair.  The  attempt  was  completely  abortive* 
Two  thoufand  men,  whofc  robuft  conditution* 
had  enabled  them  to  rdift  the. inclemency  of 
the  climate>  and  the  miieries  to  which  they  h^d 
l)ecn  expofcd,  were  brought  back  to  France,  and 
the  26,000,000  of  livres,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  expedition,  were  totally  loft/ 

In  the  late  fettlennients  at  Port  Jackfon  ia 
New  Holland,  a  melancholy  and  ^ffeSlng 
pidlure  is  drawn  by  Collins  of  the  extreme 
];iardihips,  with  which,  for  ibme  year$,  th<^ 
infant  colony  had  to  ftruggle,  before  the  prq** 
duce  was  equal  to  its  iupport.  Thefe  diftrcflcf 
were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  fettlers;  but  thofe  w^hich  were 
cayfcd  by  the  unhcalthincfs  of  a  newly  cleared 
country,  the  failure  of  firft  crops,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  fupplics  from  fo  diftant  a  mother 
country,    were    of  themfelves  fufficicntly  dis-» 

^RaynaU  Hift.  des  lodes,  torn.  ?ii,  liv,  xiii,  p.  43.  ic  vols* 
8vo.  1795. 
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heartening,  to  plap?  in  a  ftrppg  poipt  of  vi^w 
the  ricceffity  of  great  refpvirces,  a;  well  ^  ^if^ 
conquerable  perfev^r^cc,  m  \hc  cq||Qization'  pf 
fayagc  countries. 

The  eftablilhment  of  colonies  in  thp  tx^om 
thinly   peopled   regions    of  Europe   apd    Ad^ 
would  evidently  require  ilill  greater  refou^cp^. 
From  the  power  a^d  wat;like  charadtef  pf  thp 
inhabitants  pf   thefp  countries,    a  conquerable 
military  force   wopld  he  neceflary,  to  preyei^^ 
their  utter  and  imniediate  deftrvi<^on.     £yei| 
the   frqntier    provinces    of  the  ipoft  povyerful 
ftatcs  are  defended  with  coniideralxle  difficult 
from  fuch  rcftlefs  neighbours;  and  the  peaces 
ful  laboiurs  of  the  cultivator  are  copti^ually  \t\^ 
terruptcd  by  their  predatory  incuriions.     The 
late  Emprefs  Catharine  of  Ruflia^  fouqd  it  np^ 
ceflary,  to  prote<fl  by  regular  fortrc0es  the  cp-? 
lonies,  which  Ihc  had  eftabliflicd  in  the  diftriAs 
near  the  Wolga ;  and  th?  calamities  which  hef 
fubjefts  fufFered  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Criq^ 
Tartars  fumilhed  a  pretext,  and  perhaps  a  juft 
one,  for  taking  poffcflion  of  the  whole  pf  thq 
Crimea,  and  expelling  the  greatefl:  part  of  thdfe 
turbulent  neighbours,  and  reducing  the.  reft  tg^ 
a  more  tranquil  mode  of  life. 

The  (^fficulties  attending  ai  $rft  ^^hihmcif^ 

from 
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from  fbil^  climate^  and  the  want  of  proper  con* 
vcnicnces,  are  of  courfc  nearly  the  fame  in  thefe 
regions  as^  America.  Mr.  Eton^  in  his  ac^ 
count  of  the  Turkifti  Empire,  fays,  that  75,000 
Chriilians  were  obliged  by  RufCa  to  emigrate 
from  the  Crimea,  and  fent  to  inhabit  the  coun- 
try  abandoned  by  the  Nogai  Tartars ;  but  the 
winter  coming  on  before  the  houfes  built  for 
them  were  ready,  a  great  part  of  them  had  no 
other  Ihelter  from  the  cold,  than  what  was  af» 
forded  them  by  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  co- 
vered with  what  they  could  procure,  And  the 
greateft  part  of  them  perilhed.  Only  feven 
thoufand  remained  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Another  colony  from  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Boryfthenes  had,  he  fays,  no  better  fate,  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  thofe,  who  were 
commiilioned  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  to  thefe  inftances,  as  the 
accounts  given  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
new  fcttlemcnts  are  all  nearly  fimilar.  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  a  correfpondent  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  that  one  of  the  reafbns  why  we  have 
fcen  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fettle  colonies 
at  an  immenfc  public  and  private  expenfe  by 
fevcral  of  the  powers  of  Europe  is,  that  the 
moral  and  mechanical  habits   adapted  to  the 

mother 
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hiothier  ciduntijr  dre  frequently  not  fb  to  the 
iiew-fettled  one^  and  to  ezterilal  bventS;^  nAany 
of  which  are  unforefeen ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  re« 
inarked>  that  none  of  thie  Eiigliih  colofiies  be- 
came  any  way  confiderable,  till  the  nccbflaiy 
manners  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  cbun- 
try.  Pallas  particularly  notices  the  waiit  of 
J^roper  habits  in  the  colonies  ^ftablifhed  by  Ruf- 
lia,  as  one  of  the  caufes  why  they  did  not  in*^ 
creafe  fo  fail:  as  niight  havd  been  eipe^led. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  thit 
the  filrft  eftablifhment  of  a  new  colony  gene.-* 
Irally  prefents  an  inftance  of  a  country  peopled 
confiderably  beyond  its  aftual  produce ;  and  the 
natural  cohfequence  feeriis  to  be,  that  this  po- 
pulation, .if  not  amply  fupplied  by  the  miother 
country,  ikould  at  the  tommencement  be  di- 
minifhed  to  the  level  of  the  firft  fcarity  prbduc-^ 
tions,  and  not  begin  permanently  to  increafe,  till 
the  remaining  numbers  had  fo  far  cultivated  the 
foil,  as  to  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of  food  mord 
than  fufficieht  for  their  own  fupportj  atti 
Which  confequently  they  could  divide  with  d  ^ 
family.  The  frequent  failures  in  the  eftablilh-* 
inent  of  new  colonics  tend  ftrongly  to  fho w  .th* 
brder  of  precedence  between  food  and  popu<» 
lation.. 

VOL.  It*  F  It 
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It  muft  be  acknowledged  then,  that  the  clafs 
6f  people,  on  whom  the  diftrefs  ari£tig^  from  a 
too  rapidly  incfeafing  population  would  princi-- 
pally  fall,  could  not  poffibly  b^gin  a  new  Colotiy 
in  a  diftant  Country*  From  the  nature  of  their 
fituation,  they  mtift  ncceifarily  be  deficient  in 
thofe  refources,  which  alone  could  cnlure  fuc- 
cefs :  and  unlefs  they  could  find  leaders  among 
the  higher  clafles  urged  by  the  fpirit  of  avarice 
or  enterprifc,  or  of  religious  or  political  difcon-* 
teiit ;  or  were  furniihed  with  means  and  fup- 
port  by  government ;  whatever  degree  of  miftrf 
they  might  fiiffer  in  their  own  country  front 
the  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence,  they  would  be  abfo-* 
lutcly  unable  to  take  poiTeffion  of  any  of  thofe 
uncultivated  regions,  of  which  there  is  fuch  an 
extent  on  the  earth. 

When  new  colonies  have  been  once  fecurely 
eftablifhed,  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  in- 
deed very  confidcrably  diminilhed;  yet,  even 
then,  fome  refources  are  ncceiTary  to  provide 
iveflels  for  the  voyage,  and  fupport  and  affiftancd 
till  tl\c  emigrants  can  fettle  themfclvcs,  and  find 
employment  in  their  adopted  country.  How 
far  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  government  to  fur-! 
niih  thcfe  refources  may  be  a  queftion ; .  but 

whatever  be  its  duty  in  this  particular,  perhaps 

•  -  ^  • 
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it:  is  too  much  to^^cped:,  that,  excejpt  where  any 
particular  colonial  advantages  are  propofed,  emi- 
gration fliould  ht  aftively  affiftcd. 

The   neceflary   refources   for  tranfport    and 
ftiaiiitCnance  are  however  frequently  fiimilhcd 
by  individuals  or  private  companies.     For  miny 
years  before  the  American  war,  and-for  fome 
few  fmce,    the  facilities  of  emigration  to  this 
rtew  world,   and   the  probable  advantages   itt 
view,  were  uriufiially    great;    and  it  tnuft  be 
doniidered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circum-^ 
ftancc  for  any  country,  to  have  fo  comfortable 
an  afylum  fot  its  ^redundant  population.     Biit  P 
would  alk  Whether,  "even  duting  thefe  periods, 
the  diftrefs  among  the  common  people  in  this 
country  was  little  or  nothing;  and  whether  every 
man  felt  fecure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage,  ^    . 
that,  however  large  his  family  might  be,    he 
fliould  find  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  it  with-* 
out  pariih  affiftance.     The  anfwer,  I  fear,  could 
not  be  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  be  faid,  that,  when  an  opportunity  of* 
advantageous  emigration  is  offered,  it  is  the 
feult  of  the  people  themfelves,  if  inftead  of  ac- 
cepting it  they  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  or  ex- 
treme poverty  in  their  own  country.  Is  it  then 
a  fault  for  a  man  to  feel  atl  attachment  to  his 
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native  ibil,  td  love  the  parents  that  nurtured 
him^  his  kindred^  his  friends,  and  the  conypa-^ 
nions  of  his  early  years?  or  is  it  no  evil  that  he 
fuffers,  becanfe  he  confents  to  bear  it  rather 
than  fnap  thefe  cords^  vsrhich  nature  has  wound  ^ 
in  cloie  and  intricate  folds  round  the  human 
heart  ?     The  great  plan  of  Providence  feems  to 
require^  indeed^  that  thefe  ties  ihould  fometimes 
be  broken ;    but   the  feparation  does  not,   on 
that  account,  give  lefs  pain ;  and  though  the 
general  good  may  be  promoted  by  it,  it  doe^ 
not  ceaie   to  be  an   individual    evil.     Befides^ 
doubts  and  uncertainty  muft  ever  attend  all  dii^ 
tant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  apprehcn- 
fions  of  the  lower  claffes  of  people.    They  canr 
not  feel  quite  fecure,   that  the  reprefentations 
made  to  them  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or 
the  cheapnefs  of  land,  are  accurately  true.  They 
are  placing  themfelves  in'  the  power  of  the  per- 
fons  who  are  to  furnifh  them  with  the  means  of 
tranfport  and  maintenance,   who  rtiay  perhaps 
have  an  intereft  in   deceiving  them ;    and   the 
fea  which  they  are  to  pafs  appears  to  them  like 
the  feparation  of  death  from  all  their   former 
connexions,  and  in   a  manner  to  preclude  the 
poffibility  of  return  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  they 
canaot  expect  the  offer  of  the  fame  means  to 
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bring  them  back.  We  cannot  be  furprifcd  theti^ 
that,  except  where  a  fpirit  of  cntcrprifc  is  added 
to  the  uncaiinefs  of  poverty,  the  confidenttoti 
of  thcfe  circumftances  fliould  frequently 

**  Make  them  rather  bear  the  ills  they  fuffer, 
**  Than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  noi  of." 

If  a  tra<5l  of  rich  land  as  large  as  thi$  iflatid 
were  fuddenly  annexed  to  it,  and  fold  in  ftnaU 
lots,  or  let  out  in  fmall  farms,  the  cafe  would 
be  very  different,  and  the  meliwatiott  of  the 
ftate  of  the  common  people  would  be  fudden 
and  ftriking;  though  the  rich  would  be  coil* 
tinually  complaining  of  the  high  price  of  labour, 
the  pride  of  the  lower  clafles,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  work  done.  Thefe,  I  undcrftand,  are 
not  unfrcqucnt  complaints  among  the  men  of 
property  in  America. 

Every  refource  however  from  emigration,  if 
ufed  effeftually,  as  this  would  be,  muft  be  of 
Ihort  duration.  There  is  fcarcely  a  ftate  in 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Ruifia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  do  not  often  endeavour  to  better  theit 
condition  by  removing  to  other  coulitiies.  AS 
thefe  ftatcs  therefore  have  neatly  all  rather  a 
redundant  than  deficient  populatitrti,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  produce,  they  caiinot  be  fuppofed 
to  afford  t(ny  efeftual  rcfoutccs  of  emigration  to 

F  ^  each 
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each  other.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that 
in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  jhc 
Ifiternal  econoi;ny  of  each  ftate  were  fo  admi-t 
rably  regulated,  that  no  checks  eziiled  to  popii,^- 
lation,  and  that  the  different  governments  pro- 
vided every  facility  for  emigration*  Taking  the 
population  of  Europe,  excluding  Ruflia,  at  9,  hun« 
fired  millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  increafeL  o.f 
produce  than  is  probable,  or  even  poffible,  in 
the  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  of  parent 
ilock  in  ^  iingle  century  would  be  eleven  hun- 
dred millions,  v^hich,  added  to  the  natural  in-* 
creafe  of  the  colonies  during  the  fame  time^ 
would  more  than  double  what  has  been  iiip^ 
pofed  to  be  the  prefent  population  of  the  whole 
^art:h. 

Can  we  imagine,  that  in  the  uncultivated  part? 
of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  greateft  exer- 
tions and  the  befl  diredled  endeavours  could,  in 
fo  fliort  a  period^  prepare  a  quantity  of  land  fufr 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  population  ?  If 
any  fanguine  perfon  ihould  feel  a  doubt  upor^ 
the  fubjed,.  Ipt  him  only  add  i?5  pr  50  years 
piore,  and  ?very  doubt  mull  be  crulhed  in  over- 
whelming conviftion. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  refource  of  emigration  has  fo  long  continued 

to 
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to  be  held  out  as  a  remedy  to  redundant 
population  is,  *becaufe,  from  the  natural  unViril^ 
Jingncfs  of  people  to  defcrt  their  native  count 
try,  and  the v difficulty  of  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing frelh  foil,  it  never  is  or  can  be  adequately 
adopted'..  If  this  remedy  were  indeed  really  cf- 
fedual,  and  had  power  fo  far  to  relieve  the  dif- 
orders  of  vice  and  mifery  in  old  ftates,  as  to 
place  them  in  the  condition  of  the  moft  prof- 
perous  new  colonies,  we  ihbuld  foon  ice  the  ' 
.jifhial  exhaufted ;  and  when  the  difoirders  returnr 
cd  with  increafed  virulence,  evfiiy  hope  from 
.this  quarter  would  be  for  ever  clofedt .       . 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of 
.making  room  for  an  unreftrifled  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, emigration  is  perfeftly  inadequate ; 
but  as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  wider  fpread  of  civilization, 
it  feems  to  be  both  ufeful  and  proper ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  proved,  that  governments  are  bound 
actively  to  encourage  it,  it  is  not  only  ftrikingly 
unjuft,  but  in  the  higheft  degree  impolitic  in 
them  to  prevent  it.  There  are  no  fears  fo 
totally  ill -grounded  as  the  fears  of  depopulation 
from  emigration.  The  vis  inertia  of  people  in 
general,  and  the^r  attachment  to  their  homes, 
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arc  qu^itles  {o  ftrpng  and  genera^  that  we  may 
reft  aflured^  that  they  will  not  emigrate  unlefsx 
from  politieal  difcontents  or  extreme  poverty, 
they  ve  in  fuch  a  ftate^  as  will  make  it  as  much 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country  as  of  them* 
felves^  that  they  Should  go  out  of  it.  The  coni- 
plaints  of  high  wages  in  confequence  of  emi- 
grations are  of  all  others  the  moft  unreaibnable» 
and  ought  the  leaft  to  be  attended  to^  If  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  country  be  fuch  as  tQ 
exiablb  the  lower  clailes  of  people  to  live  with 
tolerable  comfort^  we  may  be  quite  certain^  that 
they  will  not  emigrate ;  and  if  they  be  not  fuchjt 
it  is  cruelty  and  injuitice  to  detain  them. 
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X  o  remedy  the  frequent  diftrefles  of  the  poor, 
laws  to  enforce  their  relief  have  been  inflituted ; 
and  in  the  eflablifhment  of  a  general  iyftem  of 
this  kind  England  has  particularly  diftinguiflied 
herfdf.  But  it  is  to  he  feared,  that,  though  it 
may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intenfity  of  in- 
dividual misfortune,  it  has  Ipread  the  evil  over 
a  much  larger  furface. 

It  is  a  liibjed  often  ftarted  in  converfation, 
and  mentioned  always  as  a  matter  of  great  liir- 
prife,  that,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fum 
which  is  annually  collected  for  the  poor  in  this 
country,  there  is  ftill  fo  mucn  diftrefs  among 
them.  Some  think  that  the  money  muft  be 
embezzled  for  priVate  ufe ;  others,  that  thp 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  confume  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  in  feafting.  AH  agree,  that  fome- 
how  or  other  it  muft  be  very  ill  managed.  In 
fliort,  the  faft,  that  even  before  the  late  fcarci- 
ties  three  niillions  were  coUeded  annually  for 

the 
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the  poor,  and  yet  that  their  diftrefles  were  not 
removed,  is  the  fubjeft  of  continual  aftonilh- 
rnent.  But  a  man  who  looks  a  little  below  the 
furface  of  things  would  be  much  more  aftonifhcd, 
if  the  faft  were  otherwife  than  it  is  obferved  to 
be ;  or  even  if  a  collcAion  univerfally  of  eigh- 
teen Ihillings  in  the  pound,  inftead  of  four,  were 
materially  to  alter  it. 

Suppofe,  that  by  a  fubfcription  of  the  rich 
the  eighteen  pence  or  two  ftiillings,  which  mea 
earn  now,  were  made  up  five  Ihillings ;  it  might 
he  imagined,  perhaps,  that  they  would  then  be 
able  to  live  comfortably,  and  h^ve  ^  piece  of 
meat  .every  day  fgr  their  diiiiner.  3ut  this  woulcj 
be  a  very  falfe  conclufion.  The  transfer  of  thre^ 
additional  fhillings  a  day  Xo  each  labourer  would 
not  increafe  the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  coui^r 
.try.  Ther?  is  not  at  prefent  enough  for  all  tp 
have  a  moderate  ,ihare.  What  would  then  bp 
the  cpnfeqvienc^  the  cqn^petition  among  th? 
buyers  in  ^he  .market  of  rr^eat  vvould  rapidly 
r^iife  the  pripe  from  ?ight  pence  or  nine  pence 
to  two  or  three  {hillings  in  the. pound,  and  thp 
commodity  would  not  be  divided  among, many 
inore  than  it  is,  at  prefect.  Whep.  an.  article  is 
fcarcc,  and  cannot  be  diftrihutedto  aH,  he  that 
C^n  Ihovv  the  mfoft  valid  patent,  that  is,  he  th?^t 

offers 
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offers  the  mofl-  money,  becomes  the  pofleflbn 
If  we  can  fuppofc  the  competition  among  the 
buyers  of  meat  to  continue  long  enough  for  a 
greater  number  of  cattle  to  be  reared  annually^ 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
corn,  which  would  be  a  very  difadvantageous  ex- 
change ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  country 
could  not  then  fupport  the  fame  population; 
and  when  fubiiftence  is  fcarce  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people,  it  is  of  little  conlcquencc, 
whether  the  lowefl:  members  of  the  fbciety  pof- 
fefs  two  fhillings  or  five.  They  muft,  at  all 
events,  be  reduced  to  live  upon  the  hardefi:  fare, 
and  in  the  fmallefl:  quantity. 

It  might  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  increafed 
number  of  purchafers  in  every  article  would 
give  a  Ipur  to  produdlive  induftry,  and  that  the 
whole  produce  of  the  ifland  would  be  increafed. 
But  the  ipvir  that  theie  fancied  riches  would 
give  to  population  would  more  than  counter- 
balance it;  and  the  increafed  produce  would  be 
to  be  divided  among  a  more  tha^  proportionably 
increafed  number  of  people.  .  > 

A  coUedion  from  the  rich  of  eighteen  Ihil** 
lings  in  the  pound,  even  if  diftributed  in  the 
mofl  judicious  manner,  would  have  an  efiedt 
fipilar  to  that  refulting  from   the  fuppofition 

which 
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^hich  I  have  juft  made  ;  and  no  poffiblc  facri- 
fices  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  money,  could 
for  any  time  prevent  the  recurrence  of  diftrcfk 
among  the  lower  ipembers  of  fociety,  whoever 
they  were.  Great  changes  might  indeed  be 
made.  The  rich  might  become  poor,  and  fome 
of  the  poor  rich :  but  while  the  prefent  propor-^ 
tion  between  population  and  food  continues,  a 
part  of  the  ibci^ty  muft  neceffarily  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fupport  a  family,  and  this  difficulty  will 
natvra)Iy  fall  on  the  leaft  fortunate  members. 

It  may  at  firft  appear  ftrange,  but  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raifc 
the  condition  of  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him 
to  live  much  better  than  he  did  before,  without 
proportioriably  depreffing  others  in  the  fame 
clafe.  Jf  I  retrench  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
fumed  in  my  houfe,  and  give  him  what  I  have 
cut  off,  I  then  benefit  him  without  deprefling 
any  but  myfclf  and  family,  who  perhaps  may 
be  well  able  to  bear  it.  If  I  turn  up  a  piece  of 
uncultivated  la^d,  and  give  him  the  produce,  I 
then  benefit  both  him  and  all  the  members  of 
fociety,  becaufe  what  he  before  confumed  is 
thrown  into  the  commop  ftock,  and  probably 
fome*  of  the  new  produce  with  it.  But  if  I 
only  give  him  money,  fuppofing  the  produc<^  of 

the 
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the  country  to  remain  the  fame,  I  give  him  a 
title  to  a  larger  Ihare  of  that  produce  than  fiwr-^ 
merly,  which  fhare  he  cannot  receive  withcnat 
diminifhing  the  fhares  of  others.  It  is  evident, 
that  tlus  effeA  in  individual  inftances  muft  be 
£>  fmall  as  to  be  totally  imperceptible ;  but  ftiU 
it  muft  exift,  as  many  other  effedfe  do,  which 
like  fome  of  the  infefts  that  people  the  ak 
elude  our  grofler  perceptions, 

Suppofing  the  quantity  of  food  in  any  eovm- 
try  to  remain  the  fame  fi3r  many  years  together, 
it  is  evident,  that  this  food  muft  be  divided  ae- 
cording  to  the  value  of  each  man*s  patent,  or 
the  funx  of  money  which  he  can  afford  to  fpend 
in  this  commodity  fo  univerfally  in  requeft.  It  is 
a  dcmonftradve  trath,  therefore,  that  the  patents 
of  one  fet  of  men  could  not  be  increafed  in  vas* 
lue,  without  diminifhing  the  value  of  the  patents 
o^  fome  other  fet  of  men.     If  the  rich  were  to 
fubfciibe  and  give  five  fliillings  a  day  to  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  without  retrenching  their 
own  tables,  no  doubt  can  exift,  that  as  thefe  men 
would  live  more  at  their  eafe,  and  confumc  a 
greater  quantity  of  provifions,  there  would  be 
kfs  food  remaining  to  divide  among  the  reft; 
and  confequently  each  man's  patent  would  be 
dimini&ed  in  value,   or   the  fame  number  of 

pieces 
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pkces  of  filvcr  wonid  purchafe  a  fmaller  quan«- 
tity  of  lubfiftcncc,  and  the  price  of  provifioni 
would  univcrfally  rife. 

Thcfc  general  reafbnings  have  been  ftrikingly 
confirmed  during  the  late  fcarcities.     The  fup* 
pofition  which  I  have  made  of  a  coUedion  ftota 
the  rich  of  eighteen  -IhilUngs  in  the  pound  has 
been  nearly  realized ;  and  the  effect  has  been 
'  inch  as  might  have  been  expelled.    If  the  fan^ 
diilribution  had  been  made   when  no  fcarcity 
exiftedy  a  Confiderable  advance  in  the  price  of 
provisions  would  have  been  a  necelTary  confe-- 
quence;  but  following  as  it  did  a  fcarcity^  its 
cffei^  muft  have  been  doubly  powerful.     Na 
perlbn,  I  believe,  will  venture  to  doubt,  that,  if 
we  were  to  give  three  additional  Ihillings  a  day 
to  every  labouring  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  L 
before  fuppofed,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
meat  for  his  dinner,  the  price  of  meat  would 
rife  in  the  m6{l  rapid  and  unexampled  manner. 
But  furcly,  in  a  deficiency  of  corn,  which  ren- 
ders it   impoffiblc   for  every  man  to  have  hiii 
ufual  Ihare,  if  we  ftill  continue  to  furnilh  each 
perfon  with  the  means  of  purchafing  the  fame 
quantity  as  before,  the  effect  muft  be  in  every 
rcfpeft  fimilar. 

It  fecms  in  great  meafure  to  have,  /cfcaped 

obfervation, 
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obfervatioil,  that  the  price  of  cotn  in  a  fcarcity' 
will  depend  much  more  upon   the   obltinacy 
Vvith  which  the  fame  degree  of  confumption  is 
perfevered  in,  than  on  the  degree  of  the  adual 
deficiency.     A  deficiency  of  one  half  of  a  crop, 
if  the  people  could  immediately  confent  to  con- 
fume  only  one  half  of  what  they  did  before, 
would  produce  little  or  no  efFcft  on  the  price  of 
torn.     A  deficiency  of  one  twelfth,  if  exaftly 
the  fame  confumption  were  to  continue  for  ten 
Or  eleven  months,  might  raife  the  price  of  Qom 
to  almoft  any  height.     The  more  is  given  in 
pariih  aflSftance,  the  more  power  is  furniflied  of 
pcrfevering  in  the  fame  confumption,   and  of 
courfe  the  higher  will  the  price  rife,  before  the 
ncceffary  diminution  of  confumption  is  cfFefted. 
It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  people,  that  high 
prices  do  not  diminifti  confumption.     If  this 
were  really  true,  we  (hould  fee  the  price  of  a 
bufhel  of  corn  at  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  in 
ivery  deficiency,  which  could  not  be  fully  and 
completely  remedied  by  importation.     But  the 
fa6l  is,  that  high  prices  do  ultimately  diminilh' 
Confumption ;  but  on  account  of  the  riches  of 
the  country,  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  people  to 
fefbrt   to  fubilitutes,    and  the   immenfe  funis 
which  arc  dillributed  by  pariflies,    this  objedl 

cannot 
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cannot  be  attained>  till  the  prices  become  ex- 
ceflive,  and  force  even  the  middle  claffes  of  fo- 
ciety,  or  at  leaft  thofe  immediately  above  the 
poor^  to  &ve  in  the  article  of  bread  from  the 
acfhial  inability  of  purchaiing   it  in  the   uiiial 
quantity.     The  poor  who  were  aflifted  by  theit 
parifhes  had  no  reafbn  whatever  to  complain  of 
the  high  price  of  grain ;  becaufe  it  was  the  ex- 
ceiBvenels  of  this  price,  and  this  alone,  which 
by  enforcing  fuch  a  faving  left  a  greater  quan-^ 
tity  of  com  for  the  coniiimption  of  the  loweft 
clafles,  which  corn  the  pariih  allowances  enabled 
them  to  command.     The  greateft  fiifFercrs  in 
the  fcarcity  were  undoubtedly  the  clafles  imme-^ 
diately  above  the  poor ;  and  thefe  were  in  the 
mofl  marked  manner  depreflcd  by  the  exceflive 
bounties  given  to  thofe  below  them.     Almoft 
all  poverty  is  relative  ;  and  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  people  would  have  been  rendered  fb 
poor,  if  a  fiim  equal  to  half  of  thefe  bounties 
had  been  taken  diredly  out  of  their  pockets,  as 
they  were,  by  that  new  diftribution  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  focicty  which  adually  took  place** 

Thifc 

*  Suppofing  the  lower  claffes  to  earn  oh  an  average  ten 
fliillings  a  week,  and  the  claffes  jiift  ahove  them  twenty,  it  ]» 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  fcarcity  thefe  latter  would  be 
more  flraightencd  in  their  power  of  commanding  the  nc- 

ceffarie» 
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This  aiftribution,  by  giving  to  the  ppottr  daffefe 
a  comoaand  of  food  fo  much  greater,  than  that 
to  which  their  degree  of  ikill  and  induftry  en- 
titled them,  in  the  adlual  circumftances  of  the 
country,  diminifhcd: .  cxaftly  in  the  <an>e  pro- 
portida  that  command  over  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  which  tlie  clafles  above  them,  by  their  fu- 
pcrior  Ikill  and  induftry,  would  naturally  pof- 
fefs ;  and  it  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  the  de- 
gree of  affiftancc  which  the  poor  r€ccived,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  reibrting  to  the 
ufc  of  thofe  fubftitutes,  which  in  every  other 
country  on  fuch  occafions  the  great  law  of  ne- 
ceffity  teaches,  was  not  more  than  ove*-balanccd 
by  the  fe verity  of  the  preffure  on  fo  large  a  body 
of  people  from  the  extreme  high  prices,  and  the 
permlanent  evil  which  muft  refult  from  forcing 

cefTaries  of  life,  by  a  donation  of  ten  fiilUings  a  week  to  thofs 
below/  them,  tlian  by  the  fubtra£tion  of  five  iliillings  a  week 
from  rtjeir  own  earnings.  In  the  one  cafe,  they  would  be  all 
reduced  to  a  level  ;  the  price  of  provifions  would  rife  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  competition  j 
find  all  would  be  iUaightened  for  fubdftence.  In  the  other 
cafe,  the  claffes  above  the  poor  would  ftill  maintam  a^coh'* 
fidcrable  part  of  their  relative  fuperiority  ;  the  ^prw  qli  proi* 
vidons  would,  by  no  means  rife  in  the  fame  degrae^y^^dj'^^^^ 
remaining  fifteen  flullings  would  purchafe  much  tnon^  thaci 
jtheir  twepty  fillings  in  the  former  cafe. 

VOL.  Tf.  G  fo 
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fb  many  perfbns  on  the  pariih»  i;vho  before 
thought  themielves  almoft  out  of  the  reach  of 
want. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  fortunes  of  all  thofe 
who  poflcfs  above  a  hundred  a  year,  the  efied 
on  the  price  of  grain  would  be  flow  and  incon- 
iiderable ;  but  if  we  were  to  double  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  effed  in 
raifing  the  price  of  grain  would  be  rapid  and 
great.  The  general  principles  on  this  fubjedt 
will  not  admit  of  difpute  ;  and  that,  in  the  par- 
ticular cafe  which  we  have  been  confidering,  the 
bounties  to  the  poor  were  of  a  magnitude  to 
operate  very  powerfully  in  this  manner  will 
fufficiently  appear,  if  we  recolleft,  that  before 
the  late  fcarcities  the  fum  coUefted  for  the 
poor  wa3  eilimated  at  three  millions,  and  that 
during  the  year  1 80 1  it  was  faid  to  be  ten  mil- 
lions. An  additional  ieven  millions  ading  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fcale,*  and  employed   exclu- 

fively 

*  See  a  fmall  pamphlet  publiihed  in  November  1800,  en- 
tMed,  An  invefligatlon  of  the  caufe  of  theprefem  high  price  of 
provifions.  This  pamphlet  was  miftaken  by  fome  for  an  in* 
q'diry  into  the  caufe  of  the  fcarcity,and  as  fuch  it  would  natu- 
rally appear  to  be  incomplete,  adverting,  as  it  does,  principally 
to  a  fmgle  caufe.  Bijt  thefole  objed  of  the  pamphlet. w^$ 
to  give  the  principal  reafon  for  the  extreme  high  price  of  pro^* 

vifiohs^ 
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lively  in  the  purchafe  of  proviCons,  joined  to 
confiderable  advance  in  the  price  of  wages  "in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Increafed  by  a 
prodigious  fum  expended  in  voluntary  charity, 
muft  have  had  a  moft  powerful  effetS  in  railing 
the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  If  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  cleareft  general  principles 
confirmed  as  much  as  poffible  by  appcara^ices. 
A  man  with  a  family  has  received,  to  my  know- 
ledge, fourteen  Ihillings  a  week  from  the  parifli* 
His  common  earnings  were  ten  Ihillings  a  week, 
and  his  weekly  revenue  therefore,  twenty-four. 
Before  the  fcarclty  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchafmg  a  buftiel  of  flour  a  week  with  eight 
fhillings  perhaps,  and  confequently  had  two 
Ihillings  out  of  his  ten,  to  fpare  for  other  ne- 
ceffaries. During  the  fcarclty  he  wa3  enabled 
to  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  at  nearly  three 
times  the  price.  He  paid  twenty-two  (hillings 
for  his  bufhel  of  flour,  and  had  as  before  two 
ftiillings  remaining  for  other  wants.  Such  in< 
ftances  could  not  poffibly  have  been  univerfal, 
without  raifmg  the   price  of  wheat  very  much 

TiCons.  ill  pcoportion  to  the  degree  of  ihe  fcarcity,  admitting 
the  deficiency  of  one  fourth,  as  ftated  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's letter  ;  which,  lam  much  inclined  to  thint,  was  very 
^•■c^uth.  ,.,    n.>.M,M.lV(t,i    eidj 
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higher  than  it  really  was  during  any  part  of  the 
dearth.  But  iimilar  inftances  were  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  and  the  fyftem  itfelf  of  meafuring 
the  relief  given  by  the  price  of  grain  was  ge- 
neral. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  country  had  confiftcd 
entirely  of  fpecie,  which  could  not  have  been 
immediately  increafed,  it  would  have  been  im« 
poffible.  to  give  fiich  an  additional  fum  as  feven 
millions  to  the  poor  without  embarr^fling  to  a 
great  degree  the  operations  of  commerce.  On 
the  commencement  therefore  of  this  exteniive 
relief,  which  would  neceflarily  occafioh  a  pro- 
portionate expenditure  in  proviiions  throughout 
all  the  ranks  of  fociety,  a  great  demand  would . 
be  felt  &r  an  increafed  circulating  medium. 
The  nature  of  the  medium  then  principally  in 
uie  was  fuch,  that  it  could  be  created  imme- 
diately on  demand.  From  the  accounts  of  the 
bank  of  England^  as  l^d  before  Parliament,  it 
appearedf  that  no  very  great  additional  iflues  of 
piaper  took  place  frotn  thb  quarter.  The  three 
millions  \  and  a  half  added  to  its  fi>rmer  average 
iifues  were  not  probably  much  above  what  was 
{Ufficient  to  fupply  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the ,  circulation,  if 
this  fuppofition  be  true,  and  the  fmaft -quantity 
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of  gold  which  made  its  appearance  at  that  titnc 
furnilhes  the  {brongeil  reafon  fpr  beHeving^  that 
nearly  as  much  as  this  muil  have  been  with- 
drawn, it  would  follow,  that  the  part  of  the  eir'* 
culation  originating  in  the  bank  of  England^ 
though  changed  in  its  nature,  had  not  been 
much  increafed  in  its  quantity ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  effeft  of  the  circulating  medium  on 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  it  would  be  precifely  the  fame, 
whether  this  medium  were  made  up  principally 
of  guineas,  or  of  pound  notes  and  fhillings  which 
would  pafs  current  for  guineas. 

The  demand  therefore  for  an  ihcreaied  cir- 
culating medium  was  left  to  be  fupplied  princi- 
pally by  the  country  banks,  and  it  could  not  be 
expeded,  that  they  fhould  heiitate  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  fb  profitable  an  opportunity.  Thp 
paper  ififues  of  a  country  bank  are,  as  I  con- 
ceive, meaiiired,  by  the  quantity  of  its  notes 
which  will  remain  in  circulaUon ;  and  this 
quantity  is  again  meafured,  ^pf>9A^g  a  con£- 
dence  to  be  eftablilhed,  bythefum^pf  what  is 
wanted  to  carry  on  all  the  money  ;tranfadions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  ;From  the  high  price  pf 
proviiions,  all  tbiefe  tr^nfadions,  became  more 

G  3  expcnfive. 
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cxpcnfivc.  In  the  iingle  article  of  the  wcckljfe, 
payment  of  labourers*  wages,  including  the  pa- 
rifh  allowances,  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  great 
addition  to  the  circulating  Qiedium  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  wotJd  be  wanted.  Had  the  country 
banks  attempted  to  iflue  the  fame  quantity  of 
paper  without  fuch  a  particular  demand  for  it, 
they  would  quickly  have  been  admonifhed  of 
their  error  by  its  rapid  and  preffing  return  upon 
them ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  wanted  for  im- 
mediate and  daily  ufe,  and  was  therefore  eagerly 
-abforbcd  into  the  circulation. 

It  may  even  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  un- 
der  Similar  circumdiances  the  country  banks 
would  not  have  iffued  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  paper,  if  the  bank  of  England  had  not  been 
reftriifted  from  payment  in  fpecie.  Before  this 
event  the  iflues  of  the  country  banks  in  paper 
were  regulated  by  the  quantity,  that  the  circu- 
lation would  take  up  ;  and  after,  as  well  as  be- 
fore, they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  notes  which 
returned  upon  them  in  bank  of  England  circu- 
lation. The  difference  in  the  two  cafes  would 
arife  principally  from  the  pernicious  cuftom, 
adopted  fmcc  the  reftri6lion  of  the  bank,  of 
liTuing  one  and  two  pound  notes,  and  from  the 

'  little 
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little  preference  that  many  people  might  feel, 
if  they  could  not  get  gold,  between  country  bank 
paper  and  bank  of  England  paper. 

The  very  great  ifliie  of  country  bank  paper 
during  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  evidently 
therefore,  in  its  origin,  rather  a  confequence  than 
a  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provifions ;  but 
being  once  abforbed  into  the  circulation,  it  muft 
neceffarlly  affe(5l  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
and  throw  very  great  obftacles  in  the  way  of 
returning  cheapnefs.  This  is  the  great  mifchief 
of  the  fyftem.  During  the  fcarcity,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  increafed  circulation,  by 
preventing  the  embarraffments  which  com- 
merce and  fpeculation  muft  otherwife  have  felt, 
enabled  the  country  to  continue  all  the  branches 
of  its  trade  with  lefs  interruption,  and  to  import 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  grain,  than  it  could 
have  done  otherwife;  but  to  overbalance  thefe 
temporary  advantages,  a  lafting  evil  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  community,  and  the  prices  of 
a  time  of  fcarcity  might  become  permanent, 
from  the  difficulty  of  rcablbrbing  this  increafed 
circulation. 
^K :,  In  this  refpedl  however  it  is  much  better, 
^Bthat  the  great  iflue  of  paper  Oiould  have  come 
^^Firom  the  country  banks  than  from  the  bank    of 
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England.  During  the  reftridlion  of  payment 
in  fpecie,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  forcing  the 
bank  to  retake  its  notes  when  too  abundant ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  country  banks^  as>  ibon 
as  their  notes  are  not  wanted  in  the  circulation, 
they  yvill  be  returned;  and  if  the  b»akx>fEng- 
land  notes  be  not  incrc.^ed;  the  whole  circula-. 
ing  medium  will  thus  be  diminiihed. 

We  may  confider  ourfclves  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, that  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  were  iixc-  -^ 
ceeded  by  two  events  the  beft  calculated  to  re- 
ftore  plenty  and  cheapnefs- — an  abundant  har- 
veft,  and  a  peace ;  which  together  produced  a 
general  convidlion  of  plenty,  in  the  minds  both 
of  buyers  and  fellers ;  and  by  rendering  the  firft 
flow  to  purchafe,  and  the  others  eager  to  {€iXi 
occaiioned  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  a  confe-* 
quent  rapid  fall  of  price,    which  has  enabled 
pariflics  to  take  off  their  allowances  to  the  poor, 
and  thus  to  prevent  a  return  of  high  prices,  when 
the  alarm  among  the  fellers  was  over. 

If  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  had  been  fucceed- 
ed  merely  by  years  of  average  crops,  I  am 
(Irongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that,  as  no  glut 
would  have  taken  placfe  in  the  market,  the  price 
of  gram,  would  have  fallen  opiy  iaan  intonfider- 
•able  dcgref^r, the  pari(h :all9waaces  could  not^havc 
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been  refumed,  the  increafed  quantity  of  paper 
would  ftill  have  been  wanted,  and  the  price  of 
all  commodities  might  by  degrees  have  been 
regulated  permanently  according  to  the  increaf- 
ed circulating  medium. 

If  inftead  of  giving  the  temporary  affiftancc  of 
parifh  allowances,  which  might  be  withdrawn 
on  the  firft  fall  of  price,  we  had  railed  univer- 
fally  the  wages  of  labour,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
obftacles  to  a  diminution  of  the  circulation,  and 
to  returning  cheapnels,  would  have  been  ftiU 
further  increafed;  and  the  high  price  of  labour 
would  have  become  permanent,  without  any 
advantage  whatever  to  the  labourer. 

There  is  no  one,  that  more  ardently  deiires  to 
fee  a  real  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  than 
myfelf ;  but  the  attempt  to  effed  this  obje<ft  by 
forcibly  raifing  the  nominal  price,  which  was 
praiSiftd  to  a  certain  degree,  and  recommended 
almofi  univerfally  during  the  late  fcarclties, 
every  thinking  man  muft  reprobate  as  puerile 
and  ineffeftual. 

The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its 
(atur^  level,  is  a  moft  important  political  ba- 
rometer, expreffing  the  relation  between  the 
iupply  of  provifions,    and  the  demand  for  them  ; 

k between   the  quantity  to  be  coiifumed  and  the 
number 
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number  of  confumcrs  ;  and  taken  on  the  aver- 
age, independently  of  acccidcnta!  circumftances, 
it  further  expreffes  clearly  the  wants  of  the  fo- 
ciety  rcfpe<9:ing  population ;  that  Is,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage 
neceflary  to  maintain  exaiftly  the  prefent  popu- 
lation, the  price  of  labour  will  be  juft  fufficient 
to  fupport  this  number,  or  be  above  it,  or  below 
it,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  whether  ftationary, 
progreflive,  or  retrograde.  Inftead,  however,  of 
confidering  it  in  this  light,  we  coniider  it  as 
fomething  which  we  may  raife  or  deprefs  at 
pleafure,  fomething  which  depends  principally 
upon  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace.  When 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  provlfions  already 
expreffes,  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
fupply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  the  fame 
condition  as  before,  we  raife  the  price  of  labour, 
that  is,  we  increafe  the  demand,  and  are  then 
much  furprifed  that  the  price  of  provifions  con- 
tinues rifmg.  In  this  we  aft  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if,  when  the  qulck-filver  in  the  com- 
mon weather-glafs  flood  at  Jiorviy,  we  were  to 
raife  it  by  feme  mechanical  prciTure  to  fettled 
fair,  and  then  bo  greatly  aftoiiilhcd,  that  it  con- 
tinued raining.  ,,.     ,  jf(,  ,.r,  .^[ji    mv'ji  " 
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Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  ihown,  t 
tendency  of  a  year  of  fcarcity  is  either  to  throw 
a  number  of  labourers  out  of  employment,  or  to 
obUge  them  to  work  for  lefs  than  they  did  be- 
fore, from  the  inability  of  matters  to  employ 
the  fame  number  at  the  fame  price.  The  raifing 
of  the  price  of  wages  tends  neceflarily  to  throw 
more  out  of  employment,  and  completely  to 
prevent  the  good  effeds,  which,  he  fays,  fome- 
times  arlfe  from  a  year  of  moderate  fcarcity,  that 
of  making  the  lower  clafles  of  people  do  more 
work,  and  become  more  careful  and  induftrious. 
The  number  of  fervants  out  of  place,  and  the 
manufacturers  wanting  employment,  during  the 
late  fcarcities,  were  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  reafonings.  If  a  general  rife  in 
the  wages  of  labour  had  taken  place  proportion- 
ed to  the  price  of  provifions,  none  but  farmers 
and  a  few  gentleman  could  have  afforded  to 
employ  the  fame  number  of  workmen  as  before. 
Additional  crowds  of  fervants  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  been  turned  off;  and  thofe 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
would  of  courfe  have  no  other  refuge  than  the 
parilh.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  a  fcarcity 
muft  tend  to  lower,  inftead  of  to  rajfe,  the  price 
of  labour.  ''   '  "T    '    .''.■.■;    ..>■>-■'»: 
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After  the  publication  and  general  circuUtion 
of  fiich  a  work  as  Dr*  Smith's^  I  confeis  it  ap- 
pears to  me  ftrange,  that  fo  many  men^  who 
would  yet  afpire  to  be  thought  political  econo^ 
miib,  fhould  ftill  think  *  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  even  of  th&  om- 
nipotence of  parliament,  to  alter  by  a^/£ti/tbc 
whole  circumilances  of  the  country ;  and  when 
the  demand  for  proyifions  is  greater  than  the 
fupply,  by  publiihing  a  particular  edid:,  to  make 
the  fupply  at  once  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
demand.  Many  men,  who  would  fhrink  at  the 
propofal  of  a  maximum,  would  propofe  them- 
/elves,  that  the  prixx  of  labour  fhould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  price  of  providons,  and  do  not 
feem  to  be  aware,  that  the  two  prppoials  are 
very  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  that  both 
tend  diredly  to  famine.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther we  enable  th^  labourer  to  purchafe  the  fame 
quantity  of  proviiions,  which  he  did  before,  by 
fixing  their  price,  or  by  raifmg  in  proportion  the 
price  of  labour.  The  only  advantage  on  the  fide 
pf  raifing  the  price  of  labour  is,  that  the  rife  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  which  neceflarily  follows 
it,  encourages  importation :  but  putting  impor- 
tation out  of  the  queflion,  which  might  poflSbly 
be  prevented  by  war,  or  other  circumflances,  a 

univerfal 
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unlvcrfal  rife  of  wages  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provlfions,  aided  by  adequate  parilh  allow- 
ances to  thofc  who  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
would,  by  preventing  any  kind  of  faving,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  maximum,  caufe  the  whole 
crop  to  be  confumed  in  nine  months,  which 
ought  to  have  lafted  twelve,  and  thus  produce 
a  famine.  At  the  fame  time  wc  muft  not  for- 
get, that  both  humanity  and  true  pohcy  impe- 
rloufly  require,  that  wc  fhould  give  every  aiTift- 
ance  to  the  poor  on  thefe  occafions,  that  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  If  provifions 
were  to  continue  at  the  price  of  fcarclty,  the 
wages  of  labour  muft  necefl'arily  rife,  or  licknefs 
and  famine  would  quickly  diminifli  the  number 
of  labourers ;  and  the  fupply  of  labour  being 
unequal  to  the  demand,  its  price  would  foon 
rife  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  price  of 
provifions.  But  even  one  or  two  years  of  fear- 
city,  if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to  fliift  for 
themfelves,  might  produce  fome  efFedl  of  this 
kind,  and  confequently  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well 
as  our  duty,  to  give  them  temporary  aid  in  fuch 
feafons  of  diftrefs.  It  is  on  fuch  occalions,  that 
every  cheap  fubftitute  for  bread,  and  every  mode 
of  economizing  food  fliould  be  reforted  to.  Nor 
ihould  we  be  too  ready  to  complain  of  that  high 
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price  of  com^  'which  by  encouraging  importation 
increafes  the  lupply. 

h^  the  inefficacy  of  poor  laws,  and  of  attempts 
forcibly  to  raiie  the  price  of  labour,  is  moil 
conipicuous  in  a  fcarcity,  I  have  thought  myielf 
juflified  in  coniidering  them  under  this  view ; 
and  as  thefe  caufes  of  increaied  price  received 
great  additional  force  during  the  late  fcarctty 
from  the  increafe  of  the  circulating  medium,  I 
trufl,  that  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
made  on  this  fubje6t  will  be  jponiidered  as  an 
allowable  digreffion. 
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Independently  of  any  confidcrations  relpeA- 
ing  a  year  of  deficient  crops  It  is  evident,  that 
an  increafe  ot  population,  without  a  proportional 
increafe  of  food,  muft  lower  the  value  of  each 
man's  earnings.  The  food  muftneceflarily  be 
diftributed  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  confe- 
quently  a  day's  labour  will  purchafe  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  provifions.  An  increafe  in  the  price 
of  prcvifions  will  arife  either  from  an  increafe 
of  population  fafter  than  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  or  from  a  different  diftribution  of  the 
money  of  the  focJety.  The  food  of  a  coimtiy 
which  has  been  long  peopled,  if  it  be  increafmg, 
increafes  flowly  and  regularly,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  anfwer  any  fudden  demands ;  but  va- 
riations in  the  diftribution  of  the  money  of  the 
fociety  are  not  unfrequently  occurring,  and  arc 
undoubtedly  among  the  caufes,  which  occafion 
the  continual  variations  in  the  prices  of  prc- 
vifions. 
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The  poor  laws  of  England  tend  to  deprefs  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  in  thefe  two  ways. 
Their  firft  obvious  tendency  is  to  increafc  po- 
pulation without  incrcaiing  the  food  for  its  fup- 
port,  A  poor  man  m^y  marry  with  little  or  no 
profpeft  of  being  able  to  fupport  a  family  with- 
out parifh  affiftance.  They  may  be  faid,  there- 
fore, to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain ; 
and  as  the  provifions  of  the  country  muft,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  population,  be  dif- 
tributed  to  every  man  in  fmaller  proportions,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  labour  of  thbfe  who  are  not 
fupported  by  pari(h  ailiilance  w^l  purchafe  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  provifions  than  before,  and 
con£equently  more  of  them  mufl  be  driven  to 
apply  ^r  afliilance. 

Secondly  the  quai^tity  of  provifigois  confugi^jl 
in  workhouies^  upon  a  part  of  the  fociety  that 
cannot  in  geneir^l  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
valuable  part,  din^iniihes  the  (hares,  that  woifld 
other  wife  jbelong  to  ^moFC  induftrious  and  Qioi;e 
worth}}  mem^bers,  and  thus,  in  the  iame  nf anncft 
focces  more  to  |[)j£Came  dependent.  If  the  poor 
in  the  wprkhovifes.were  to  live  better  than  they 
do  naw,  this,  new  diilribution  of  the  money  of 
the  Society  would :  tf^d— more  confpic^o^ily  to 
deprefs  the  condition  of  thofe  out  of  the  owork-^ 
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houfes  by  occafiohing  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions. 

Fortunately  for  England,  a  fpirit  of  Indepen*' 
dence  ftill  remains  among  the  peafantry.  The 
poor  laws  arc  ftrongly  calculated  to  eradicate 
this  fpirit.  They  have  fucceeded  in  part ;  but 
had  they  fucceeded  as  completely  as  might  have 
been  expe*Sed,  their  pernicious  tendency  would 
not  have  been  fo  long  concealed. 

Hard  as  it  may  appear  in  individual  in- 
ftances,  dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  dif- 
graceful.  Such  a  llimulus  feems  to  be  abfo- 
lutcly  nccefiary  to  promote  the  happinefs  ot  the 
great  mafs  of  mankind ;  and  every  general  at- 
tempt to  weaken  this  llimulus,  however  bene- 
volent its  intention,  will  always  defeat  its  own 
purpofe.  If  men  be  induced  to  marry  from  tlie 
mere  profpedt  of  parifli  provifion,  they  are  not 
only  unjuftiy  tempted  to  bring  unhapplnefs  and 
dependence  upon  thcmfclves  and  children,  but 
they  are  tempted,  without  knowing  it,  to  injure 
all  in  the  fame  clafs  with  themfclves. 

The  poor  laws  of  England  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  and 
to  lower  the  real  price  of  labour.  They  have 
therefore  contributed  to-impovcrifh  that  clafs  of' 
people,  whofe  only  polTeffion  is  the^ir  labour.     It 
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is  alfo  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  not 
powerfully  contributed  to  generate  that  care- 
leflhefs  and  want  of  frugality  obfervable  among 
the  poor,  fb  contrary  to  the  difpoiition  generally 
to  be   remarked   among  petty  tradefmen   and 
fmall  farmers.     The  labouring  poor,   to  ufc  a 
vulgar  expreffion,  feem  always  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.     Their  prefent  wants  employ  their 
whole  attention  ;  and  they  feldom  think  of  the 
future.     Even  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  faving,  they  feldom  exercife  it ;  but  all  that 
they  earn  beyond  theif  prefent  neccffities  goes, 
generally  Ipeaking,  to  the  alehoufe.     The  poor 
laws  may   therefore  be  faid   to  diminifh  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  fave  among  the  com- 
mon  people,    and  thus  to  weaken  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  incentives  to  fobriety  and  induftx^,  and 
confequently  to  happinefs. 

It  is  a  genetal  complaint  among  maftcr  ma- 
nufaAurers,  that  high  wages  ruin  all  their  work- 
men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  Conceive,  that  thefe 
men  would  not  fave  a  part  of  their  high  wages 
for  the  firture  fupport  of  tntit  families,  inftead 
of  fpendirtg  it  in  drunkenncfs  and  diffipation,  if* 
they  did  not  fely  on  parifli  affiftancc  for  fuppc^rt 
in  cafe  of  accidents. --And  that  the  poor  em-* 
ployed  in  -m^Mafaffturcs  cbnfider  this  affiftancc 
u  as 
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as  a  reafon  wliy  they  may  fpend  all  the  wages 
which  they  eafn,  and  enjoy  themfelves  while 
they  can,  appears  to  be  evident,  from  the  num- 
ber of  families,  that,  upon  the  failure  of  any  great 
manufaAory,  immediately  fall  upon  the  parifli ; 
when  perhaps  the  wages  earned  in  this  nianu- 
faftory,  while  it  ilouriftied,  were  fufficiently 
above  the  price  of  common  country  labour,  to 
have  allowed  them  to  fave  enough  for  their  fup- 
port,  till  they  could  find  fome  other  channel 
for  their  induftry. 

A  man  who  might  not  be  deterred  front 
going  to  the  alehoufc  from  the  confideratioDi 
that  on  his  death  or  iickncfs  he  fhould  leave 
his  wife  and  familv  upon  the  parilh,  might  yet 
hefitate  in  thus  diliipating  his  earnings,  if  he 
were  alTured,  that  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  his 
family  muft  ftarve,  or  be  left  to  the  fupport  of 
cafual  bounty. 

The  mafs  of  happinefs  among  the  common 
people  G&nnot  but  be  diminifhed,  when  one  of 
the  fttoftgcft  checks  to  idlenefs  and  diflipation 
is  thus  removed  ;  and  pofitive  inftitirtions,  which 
render  dependent  poverty  fo  general,  wtaken 
that  diigrace,  which  for  the  beft  and  mod  hu- 
mane reafons  ought  to  be  attathed  to  it. 

■Tfac  poor  laws  of  England  were  undoubtedly 
i":ti.  H  3  inftituted 
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inftitutcd  for  the  moft  benevolent  purpoie ;  but 
it  is  evident  they  have  &iled  in  attainiiig  it. 
They  certainly  itiitigate  (bmc  cafes  pf  Icvert 
diftrefsi  which  might  othcrwife  occur ; .  tliought 
liie  {late  of  the  poor  virho  are  fupported  by 
parifhes,  confidered  in  all  its  circumilances,  is 
very  miferable.     But  otoe  of  the  principal  cIh 
jedions  to  the  fyftem  is,  that  for  the  aififtance 
which  fbme  of  the  poor  receive,  in  itfelf  almoft: 
a  doubtful  bleifing,  the  whole  clafs  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  is  fubje&ed  to  a  ict  of 
grating,  inconvenient,  and  tyrannical  law$,  to- 
tally inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  (pint  of  the 
conftitution.   The  whole  bufmefs  of  fettlennents, 
even  in  its  prefent  amended  ftate,  is  contradic- 
tory to  all  ideas  of  freedom.     The  pariih  perfe* 
cution  of  men  whoie  families  are  likely  to  be-* 
come  chargeable,  and  of  poor  women  who  are 
nefir  lying  in,  is  a  moft  difgraceful  and  diiguft^ 
ing  tyranny.     And  the  obftradions  continually 
^cfrfU^Scd  ki  the  market  of  labour  by  .$)iefc 
la^r^  have  a  conilant  tendency^  ta  add  tactile 
'^^lylSc  thofc,  who  are  {bru|^tng.to  fup- 

fUtt  tkentlfelyes  without  affiftauce. 

Tbefe  e vth  attendant  dn  the  poor  laws  ftsctx 
>ilo  be  incmediabk.  If  aiiiftance  be  to  be  4iiV 
^'^l^tihutQ^.  to  a  certain  i^is&'ts£  people^  n  picker 
L    /i -..  r  muft 
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muft  be  lodged  fomewhere  of  difcrim mating  the 
proper  obje(5ls,  and  of  managing  the  concerns 
of  the  Inftitutions  that  are  necciTary;  but  any 
great  interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  peo^  J 
pie  is  a  fpecies  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  common  J 
courfe  of  things,  the  exercife  of  this  power  may  ' 
be  expeited  to  become  grating  to  thofc  who  are 
driven  to  ailc  for  fupporC.  The  tyranny  oi 
churchwardens;  and  overicers  is  a  commoa 
complaint  among  the  poor ;  but  the  fault  doet  1 
not  lie  fo  much  in  thefe  perfons,  who  pro- 
bably before  they  were- in  power  were  not-, 
worfe  than  other  peoplcj  but  in  the  nature  of 
all  fuch  in{lituttons. 

I  feel  perfuaded,  that,  if  the  poor  laws  had  ne-^ 
vcr  cxifted  in  this  country,  though  there  might 
have  been  a  few  more  inftances  of  very  fevere 
diftrefs,  the  aggregate  mafs  of  happinefs  among 
the  common  people  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  radical  defedt  of  all  fyftems  of  the  kind 
is  that  of  tending  to  deprcfs  the  condition  of 
thofc  that  arc  not  relieved  by  pariihcs,  and  to 
create  more  poor.  If,  indeed,  we  examine 
fomc  of  our  ftatutes  flridly  with  reference  to 
the  principle  of  population,  we  fhall  find,  that 
they  attempt  an  absolute  impoffibility  ;  and  \ 
H  3  cannot 
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eannol  be  fuprired,  therefore^  that  they'  dundii 
conftantly  fail  ifi  the  attainment  of  their  dy^tSt. 
The  famous  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  beest 
fo  olten  leferred  to  axid  admired,  caa£b,  that 
Ate  overieers  of  the  poor,  ^'  ihall  take  ordct; 
^rfiom  tinaeto  time,  by  qnd  with  the  confeot 
^^  of  two  or  more  juftiqcs,  for  ietting  to  woxk 
^  the  children  of  all  fupb»  whQfe  parents  ihall 
^  not  by  the  faid  peribns  be  thought  able  to. 
keep  and  ^laitltain  4iicir  children;  and  ^{o: 
fuch  perfon3  married  or  unmarried,  as,  having 
^^  no  tneans  to  n^^intain  thtm^  ufe  up  ordinaiy 
'^  and  daily  tarad?  of  life^^  gpt  their  living  by.' 
"  And  alfo  to  raife,  weekly  or  otherwife,  .  by 
^^  taxation '  of  ibvery  inhabitant,  and  every  ocdu- 
^'  pier  of  lands  in  the  faid  patiih,  (in  fuch  com- 
petent iiims  as  they  ihall  think  fit}  a  con^- 
venient  ftqck  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,^ 
f^  iron,  and'other  neceifaiy  i^are  and  ihifi^  to 
*'  fet  the  poor  to  work/*    ^ ; 

What  is  this  but  faying;  that  the  funds  for 
the  maihttoance  of  labour  in  this  country  nray 
be  increaiiid  at-will,  and  without  limit,  by  a 
Jiat  of  gov^m^t,  or  ax)  aiTeilineat  of  the  over- 
feers?  StiiAIy  ipeakin^,  this  claufe  is  as  arro- 
gant and  as  abfurd,  as  if  it  had  enaAed,  that 
pNO  ears  of  wheat  ^ould  in  iiituxe  ^w  where 

one 
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one  only  had  grown  before.  Canute,  when  he 
commanded  the  waves  not  to  wet  his  princely 
foot,  did  not  in  reahty  affume  a  greater  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  No  diredlions  are 
given  to  the  overfeers  how  to  increafe  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour;  the  neceffity  of 
induftry,  economy,  and  enlightened  exertion,  in 
the  management  of  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial capital,  is  not  infilled  on  for  this  purpofe ; 
but  it  is  expeded,  that  a  miraculous  increafe  of 
thefe  funds  ihould  immediately  follow  an  edift 
of  the  government  ufed  at  the  difcrction  of 
fome  ignorant  parifh  officers. 

If  this  claufe  were  really  and  hona  fide  put  in 
execution,  and  the  fliame  attending  the  receiv- 
ing of  parlih  affiftance  worn  off,  every  labour- 
ing man  might  marry  as  early  as  he  pleafed, 
under  the  certain  profpedl  of  having  all  his 
children  properly  provided  for ;  and  as,  according 
to  the  fuppofition,  there  would  be  no  check  to 
population  from  the  confcquences  of  poverty 
after  marriage,  the  increafe  of  peopje  would  be 
rapid  beyond  example  in  old  ftates.  Aftcf 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  former  parts  of  thit 
work,  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  whether  the 
utmoft  exertions  of  the  moft  enlightened  go^ 
vcrnraent  could,  in  this  cafe,  make  the  food 
H  4  keep 
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keep  pace  ^ith  the  population ;  much  lefi  a 
mere  arbitrary  edift,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
certainly  rather  to  diminifh  than  to  increaie  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  produftive  labour. 
In  the  aftual  circumftances  of  every  country, 
the  prolific  power  of  nature  feems  to  be  alwayfli 
ready  to  eiert  nearly  its  full  force ;  but  within 
the  limit  of  poffibiljty,  there  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  improbable/or  more  out  of  the  reach  of  any, 
government  to  effeft,  than  the  direAion  of  the 
induftry  of  its  fubjefts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
produce  the  greatefl  quantity  of  human  fiifl:e- 
nance  that  the  earth  could  bear.  It  evidently 
could  not  be  done  without  the  piofl:  complete 
violation  of  the  law  of  property,  from  which 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  to  m^n  has  hitherto 
arifcn.  Such  is  the  difpofition  to  marry,  parti- 
cularly in  very  young  people,  that,  if  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  for  a  family  were  entirely 
removed,  very  few  would  remain  fingle  at 
twenty  two.  But  what  ftatefman  or  rational 
government  could  propofe,  thj^t  all  animal  food 
fliouldbe  prohibited,  thatnohorfes  fhouldbeufed 
forbufinefsor  pleafure,  that  all  the  people  ihould 
live  upon  potatoes,  and  that  the  whole  induftry 
of  the  nation  fhould  be  exerted  in  the  produAiorj 
©f  them,  except   what  was   required   for   the 

mere 
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mere  neccflarics  of  clothing  and  houfes  ?  Could 
fuch  a  revolution  be  efFcftcd,  would  it  be  defir- 
ablc?  particularly  as  in  a  few  years,  notwith- 
ilanding  all  theie  exertions,  want,  with  lefs  re-^ 
fource  than  ever,  would  inevitably  recun 

After  a  country  has  once  ceafed  to  be  in  the 
peculiar  fituatlon  of  a  new  colony,  we  (hall  al- 
ways find,  that  in  the  a^lual  ftate  of  its  culti* 
vation,  or  in  that  ftate  which  may  rationally  be 
expelled  from  the  moft  enlightened  govern- 
ment, the  increafe  of  its  food  can  never  allow 

for  any  length  of  time  an  unreftri<5led  increafe 

•■J 

of  population ;  and  therefore  the  due  execution 
of  the  claufe  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  per- 
manent law,  is  a  phyiical  impofHbility. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  fa<ft  contra- 
difts  the  theory ;  and  that  the  claufe  in  queftion 
has  remained  in  force,  and  has  been  executed, 
during  the  lafl  two  hundred  years.  In  anfwer 
to  this,  I  fhould  fay  without  he-station,  that  it 
has  not  really  been  executed;  and  that  it  is 
merely  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution,  that 
it  remains  on  our  flatute  book  at  prefent. 

The  fcanty  relief  granted  to  perfons  in  dif- 
trefs,  the  capricious  and  infulting  manner  in 
which  it  is  fometiracs  diftributed  by  the  over- 
fcers,  and  the  natural  and  becoming  pride  not 

yet 
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yet  quite  e:[;:tin6l  among  the  peafantry  of  Eng- 
land, h^ve  deterred  the  more  thinking  and  vir- 
tuous part  of  them  from  venturing  on  marriage, 
without  fbme  better  profpeft  of  maintaining 
their  families  than  mercparifli  affiftancc.     The 

■  ■  ■   •  » 

defirc  of  bettering  pur  condition,  and  the  fear  of 
making  it  worfe,  Uke  the  vis  medicatrix .  natune 
in  phyfick,  is  the  vis  medicatrix  reipuhlica  in 
politics,  ^nd  is  continually  counteraAing  the 
difprders  arifing  from  narrow  human  inftitutions. 
In  fpite  of  the  prejudices  in  favpur  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  direct  encouragements  to  marriage 
frprji  the  poor  laws,  it  operates  as  a  preventive 
check  to  inqreale ;  and  happy  for  this  country 
is  it,  that  it  does  to.  But  befides  that  ipirit  of 
independence  apd  prudence,  which  checks  the 
frequency  of  marriage,  notwithftanding  the  en- 
couragements of  the  poor  laws,  thefe  laws  them- 
felves  occafion  a  check  of  no  inconfiderable  mag- 
nitude, and  thus  counteraft  with  one  hand  what 
they  encourage  with  the  other.  As  each  parilh 
is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  it  is  natu- 
rally fearful  of  increafing their  number;  and  every 
landholder  is  in  cpnfequence  more  inclined  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  cottages,  except  when 
the  demand  for  labourers  is  really  urgent.  This 
deficiency  of  cottages  operates  neceflarily  as  a 
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^Qng  chec^L  to  niarriag^ ;  and  this  €lie<;k  14 
probably  the  prinGip^Jfeaipn,  why  we  bavc  t>f*j| 
ibh  to  Gontifive  (he  iy i^m  of  the  poo}:  l^ws  (q 

ITi^pie  who  ^re  not  prevented  for  ^  ttnae  froQt 
marrying  by  the^  caiifes^  ^re  either  relieved  vef  j 
fi^^tijy  at  the^r  owi^  home^i  v^here  tl^ey  fufer 
all  t^e  coiife^v|ence$  a^lfing  from  fqn^lid  pqverty ; 
o|:  tl^  ^re  crowded  (ogetl^pr  if>  clqfe  and  xm^ 
wholcfopoje  wqrl^bon^s,  vhcirc  9  gre^t  f»prT. 
t^ity  #lfftoft  univerf^Uy  ta^es  pUce,  piartiRMlftrJjf 
a^iong  t^e  yoking  childreq,  The  di^cadfvl  9^ 
count  given  by  Jonas  Hanway  of  the  tre^txn^ot; 
of  p^riQi  children  in  ILcoqdon  h  vfc}\  kP9Y^ ; 
and  it  .appears  frpm  Mr.  {ipvirjett  ^nd  otjiji^f 
writers,  tljat  in  {oc^t  parts  pf  t^Q  comtfy  tk^ 
f^t^itipn  is  not  very  i??uch  belit?^  A  great  pftrt 
of  the  rcdund^  population  qccaHop^^  hf  |^ 
ppor  laws  is  thus  tal^en  off  by  thf;  operation  of* 
the  Ifiws  then^fclves,  oy  9t  J^  by  *;heif  iU  ©jsq^ 
cation.  The  rcroai»ing  part  vyhicb  fvfviw?,.: 
by  c^^(l^g  the  fuQd$  for  (be  rnmtc^s^^fi  pf 
ljiboi}r  to  be  dividell  among  ^,  greater  numb^f 
thai^  ca,n  be  properly  rn^iiitained  by  th^fpi  and 
by  turijijig  a  coiiii4«r*ble  (harp  fron?  th^  fuppQrt 
of  the  diligent  and  careful   wor^pni^a  to  th^i 

fupport  0/  the  idle  and  the  negli^^nt,  deprf:ffc8 

the 
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the  condition  of  all  thofc  who  arc  out  of  the 
workhoufcs,  forces  more  every  year  into  them, 
and  has  ultimately  produced  the  enormous  evil, 
which  we  all  fo  juftly  deplore ;  that  of  the  great 
and  unnatural  proportion  of  the  people,  which  is 
now  become  dependent  upon  charity. 

If  this  be  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  manner, 
in  which  the  claufe  in  queftion  has  been  exe* 
cuted,  and  of  the  effcfts  which  it  has  produced, 
it  mud  be  allowed,  that  we  have  praAifed  an 
unpardonable  deceit  upon  the  poor,  and  have 
promifed  what  we  have  been  very  far  from  per- 
forming. 

The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great 
fcalc  in  manufa<5lures  have  almoil  invariably 
failed,  and  the  ilock  and  materials  have  been 
wafted.  In  thofc  few  parifhes,  which,  by  better 
management  or  larger  funds,  have  been  enabled 
to  per(cvcre  in  this  fyftem,  the  efFeft  of  thefc 
new  manufaftures  in  the  market  muft  have  been 
to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent 
workmen,  who  were  before  engaged  in  fabrica- 
tions of  a  fimilar  nature.  This  cfFcft  has  been 
placed  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  by  Daniel  de 
Foe,  in  an  addrcfs  to  parliament,  entitled,  Gn;- 
hig  alms  no  charity.  Speaking  of  the  employ- 
ment of  parifh  children  in  manufadlures,  he  fays, 

For 
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For  every  fkein  of  worftcd  thefe  poor  children 
ipin,  there  muil  be  a  (kein  the  lefs  fpun  by  fome 
pocMT  family  that  fpun  it  before ;  and  for  every 
piece  of  baize  fo  made  in  London,  there  mail  be 
a  piece  the  lefs  made  at  Colchefter,  or  fome- 
where  elfe/  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  iamefub- 
je<%»  obferres,  that  whether  mops  and  brooms 
are  made  by  pariih  children  or  by  private  work" 
men^  no  more  can  be  fold,  than  the  public  is 
in  want  of.^ 

It  will  be  faid^  perhaps,  that  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  might  be  applied  to  any  new  captital  brought 
into  competitiox][  in  a  particular  trade  or  manu^ 

*  Sec  extrads  from  Daniel  dc  Foe,  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
valuable  work  on  the  poor,  vol.  i,  p.  a6i. 

^  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  fpeaking  of  the  fuppofed  right  of  the  poor 
to  be  fupplied  with  employment  while  able  to  work,  and  with 
a  maintenance  when  incapacitated  from  labour,  very  juftly  re* 
matiks,  **  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  any  right,  the 
*'  gratification  of  which  feems  tp  be  impra^cable,  can  be 
**  laid  to  exift/'  vol.  i,  p.  447.  No  man  has  colleded  lb 
many  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  efiedis  of  the 
poor  laws  as  Sir  F,  M.  Eden,  and  the  refult  he  thus  exprefles : 
*\  Upoii  the  whole  therefore  there  feems  to  be  juft  groijiods 
^*  for  concluding,  that  the  fum  of  good  to  be  expe&ed  from  a 
*^  compulfory  maintenance  of  the  poor  will  be  far  out* 
**  balanced  by  the  fum  of  evil,  which  it  will  inevitably  create,*' 
K^l.  i,  p.  467.  I  ftDvhaippy  to  have  the  landion  of  .ib^a^pdi 
iA  iti^aixtr  to  ovj^^opuiion  of  th$  poor  laws. 

ipidure^ 
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fflAttl«>  which  ciEtti  rarely  be  done:  ip^ithotlt  ift^ 
jttflhgi  ih  foirie  dfcgfcc>  thofe  that  tferifc  engage^l 
£6  it  before.  But  the^e  is  a  material  difiereiie^ 
iti  the  two  cafts.  In  this,  the  coiiipetitioi!!  is 
pcrfeAly  fair,  and  what  every  man  oh  entering 
iiito  biifinefs  muft  hy  his  account  to.  H6  liiay 
f6fl:  fccure,  that  he  will  n6t  be  fuppkhted,  uii* 
fefi  his  competitor  poffefi  faperior  fkill  aiid  in- 
duftry.  Ih  the  other  cafe,  the  cohipetitieh  iS 
fiipported  by  a  great  bounty,  by  which  fhcslnS/ 
ftotwithftahding  very  inferior  Ikill  and  induiliy 
on  the  part  of  his  competitors,  the  indepehdeht 
Workman  may  be  underfold,  and  unjuftly  cSt* 
eluded  from  the  market.  He  himfelf  perhaps 
is  made  to  contribute  to  this  competition  againft 
his  own  earnings,  and  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labour  are  thus  turned  fro  to  the  fup- 
pdtt  of  a  trade  which  yields  a  proper  profit^  to 
one  which  cannot  maintain  itfelf  without  i 
^unty.  It  Ihould  be  obferved  in  general,  that^ 
when  a  fund  for  the  maiatenance  of  labour  is 
Iraifed  by  affeflment^  the  greateft  patt  of  it  is 
jiot  a  new  capital  brought  into  tf^de,  btrt  art  old 
one,  which  before  was  much  hiorfe  profitably 
^mploycdi  turned  into  a  new  channel.  The 
Jfonher  pays  to  the  poor's  rates. fc*  the  encou*- 
ragcmcnt  of  a  bad  attd  tmprofitafW^  manwfac* 

turc, 
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ture,  vrhat  he  trbuld  Bate  emJ)loyed  ofl  hi^land 
•with  mfinrtrfy  more  adriritige  to  his  ciounttfyi 
Iri  the  one  cafe,  the  furids  tor  th6  maintenance 
of  labour  are  daily  diminlflied ;  irt  the  othet, 
daily  ihcreafed.  Atid  thii  obvior«  tendency  of 
afleflmehti  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to 
decfeafc  the  ttal  fithdd  fi>r  the  mainteiiahcfe  of 
labour  in  ahy  couhtty,  igjgraVates  tht  abfurdity 
of  luppofihg,  that  it  is  ih  the  *pbwer  6f  a  govern^ 
tebnt  to  fiitdi  enlJ)loyttycnt  for  all  i*s  fubjWts, 
however  fkfe  they  MAy  ihcreafe. 

ft  is  not  intfende^i,^  t!»t  thefe  reafohitigs  Ihotild 
bfc  applied  agairtft'ctery  ihode  of  ^ittplbj^fttg  ith6 
p66r  ein  a  lirrtited  feate>  and  #ith  ft/cH  itftric^ 
titos  as  niay  iiot  eheouriage  at  tWi^'ikitife  tiriifc 
their  iiK*eafe.  I  vrbuld  neyelr  *rl{h  to  ^ilfii  gfe^ 
neral  pnnciples  toofer;  though  I  think,  that  tWijr 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  particular 
cafes  the  individual  good  to  be  obtained  may 
be  fo  great,  and  the  general  evil  fo  flight,  that 
the  former  may  clearly  overbalance  the  latter. 

The  intention  is  merely  to  ftiovr,  that  the 
poor  laws  as  a  general'  fyftem  are  founded  on  a 
grofs  error  :  and  that  the  common  declamation 
on  the  fubjed  of  the  poor,  which  we  fee  {o 
often  in  print,  and  hear  continually  in  couver- 
fation,  namely,  that  the  market  price  of  labour 
**•  ■  ought 
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ought  always  to  be  fufHcient  decently  to  fup- 
port  a  family,  and  that  employment  ought  to- 
be  found  for  all  thoie  who  are  willing  to  work, 
is  in  cScA  to  fay ;  that  the  funds  for  the  main« 
tenance  of  labour  in  this  country  are  not  only 
infinite,  but  might  be  made  to  increafe  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  iuppofing  us  to  have  at  pre-^ 
fcnt  (iz  millions  of  labourers,  including  their 
families,  we  might  have  g6  millions  in  another 
century ;  or  if  thefe  funds  had  been  propeily 
managed  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  fuppoiing  that  there  were  then  only 
two  millions  of  labourers,  we  might  now  have 
poflcfled  above  four  million  millions  of  labou];ers, 
or  about  four  thoufand  times  as  many  labourers^ 
as  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  arc  people 
now  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 
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CHAP.  VI  I. 
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Ofincreajing  fVeahb  as  it  affeSls  the  Cmdkion  oftht  Pow* 

1  HE  profcfled  objeft  of  Dr.  Smith's. inquiry  is' 
the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
There  is  another  however  perhaps  ftill  more  in* 
terefting,  which   he  occafionally  mixes  with  it, 
the  caufes  that  afFeA  the  happinefs  and  comfort 
of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  which    in  evxry 
nation  form  the  moft  numerous  clafs.  I  am  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  of  the  near  connexion  of  thefe  two 
fubjeds,  and  that  generally  fpeaking  the  caufes, 
which  contribute  to  incrcafe  the  wealth  of  a 
ftate,  tend  alfo  to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  people.     But  perhaps   Dr. 
Smith  has    coniidered   thefe   two   inquiries   as 
ftill  more  nearly  conneded  than  they  really  arc ; 
at  leaft,.hc  has  not. .flopped  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  inftances,  where  the  wealth  of  a  fociety 
may   increafe   according   to    his    definition  of 
wealth,  without  having  a  proportional  tendency 
to  increafe  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  part 
of  it.       . 

I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  philofophi* 
VOL.  IL  I  cal 
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cal  difcuffion  of  what  conftitutes  the  proper 
happinefs  of  man,  but  Ihall  merely  confider  two 
univerfally  acknowledged  ingredients,  the  com- 
mand of  the  necefiaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  pofleffion  of  health. 

The  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor    muft 
neceflarily  depend  upon  the  funds  deftined  for 
the    maintenance   of  labour;  and   will   gene- 
rally  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
increafe.  The  demand  for  labour,  which  fuch  in- 
creafe  occafions,  will  of  courfe  raife  the  value 
of  labour ;  and  till  the  additional  number  of 
hands  required  are  reared,  the  increafed   funds 
will  be  diftributcd  to  the  fame  number  of  per- 
fons  as  before,  an4  therefiM'e  every  labourer  will 
live   comparatively  at  his  cafe.     The  error   of 
Dr.  Smith  lies  in  reprefenting  every  increafe  of 
the  revenue,  or  {lock  of  a  fociety  as  a  propor- 
tional   increafe  of  thcfe  funds*     Such  furplus 
flock  or  revenue  will   indeed  always  be  fcon- 
fidered  by  the  individual  pofleffing  it  as  an  ad- 
ditional fupd,  from  which  .he   may   maintain 
more  labour ;  but  with  regard  to   the  whole 
countryV  it  will  not  be  aa  cfFeAual  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional   number  of  la- 
bourers, unlefs  part  of,  it  be  convertible  into  an 
additional  quantity  of  provifions ;  and  it  may 
not  be  fo  convertible,  where   the  increafe  has 

ariien 
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arifen  merely  from  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
not  from  the  produce  of  lan^.  A  diftindion 
may  in  this  cafe  occur  between  the  number  of 
hands  which  the  ftock  of  the  fbciety  could  em- 
ploy, and  the  number  which  its  territory  can  ^ 
maintain. 

Dr.  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a  ftate  to  be 

■ 

the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  This" 

« 

definition  evidently  includes  manufaAured  pro- 
duce as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  land.     Now  ^ 
fuppofmg  a  nation  for  a  courfe  of  years  to  add 
what  it  faved  from  it§  yearly  revenue  .to  its  ma- 
nufaAuring  capital  folely,  and  not  to  its.c^pitaj 
eniployed  upon  land,  it  is  evident,  that  it  might 
grow'  richer  according  to  the  above  definition, 
without  a  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  num- 
ber of  labourers,  and  therefore  without  any  in- 
creafe  in  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour.     There  would  notwithftanding  be  a  de- 
mand for  labour,   from  the   extenfion  of  manu- 
faduring  capital.  This  demand  would  of  courfe 
raife  the  price  of  labour ;  but  if  the  yearly  ftock 
of  provifions  in  the  country  were  not  incrcafing, 
this  rife  would  foon  turn  out  to  be  merely  no- 
minal, as  the  price  of  provifions  muft  neccflarily 
rife   with  it.     The  demand  for  manufaAuring. 
labourers  would  probably  eritice  fome  from  pri- 
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vate  fervice,  and  feme  even  from  agriculture  ; 
but  we  will  fuppofe  any  cfFe<fts  of  this  kind  on 
agriculture  to  be  compcnfatcd  by  improvements 
in  the  inftruments  or  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
quantity  of  provilions  therefore  to  remain  the 
fame.  Improvements  in  manufaduring  ma- 
chinery would  of  courfe  take  place ;  and  this 
circumftancc,  added  to  the  greater  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufaftures,  would  aug- 
ment confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  country.  The  wealth  therefore 
of  the  country  would  be  increafing  annually, 
according  to  the  definition,  and  might  not  be 
increafing  very  flowly.' 

The  queftion  is,  how  far  wealth  increafing  in 

'  I  have  fuppofed  here  a  cafe  which,  in  a  landed  nation,  I 
allow  to  he  very  improbable  in  fa(5^  ;  but  approximations  to  it 
arc  perhaps  not  unfrequently  taking  place.  Rty  intention  is 
merely  to  ihow,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
do  not  increafe  exadly  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country,  but  with  the 
iame  increafe  of  produce,  may  be  more  or  lefs  favourable  to 
the  labourer,  according  as  the  increafe  has  rifen  principally 
from  agriculture  or  from  manufa£tures.  On  the  fuppofition 
of  a  phyfical  impoffibility  of  increafing  the  food  of  a  country 
it  is  evident,  that  by  improvements  in  machinery  it  might 
grow  yearly  richer  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  manufac* 
tured  produce,  but  the  labourer,  though  he  might  be  better 
clothed  and  lodged,  could  not  be  better  fed. 

this 
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this  way  has  a  tendency  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor.  It  is  a  felf-evident  pro- 
poiition,  that  any  general' advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  the  ftock  of  provifions  remaining  the 
fame,  can  only  be  a  noniinal  advance,  as  it  muft 
fhortly  be  followed  by  a  proportional  rife  in 
provifions.  The  increafe  in  the  price  of  labour, 
which  we  have  fuppofed,  would  have  no  per- 
manent effeft  therefore  in  giving  to  the  labour- 
ing poor  a  greater  command  over  the  neceflarics 
of  life.  In  this  refpefl:  they  would  be  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  before.  In  fome  other  rc- 
fpefts  they  would  be  in  a  worfe  ilate.  A  greater 
proportion  of  them  would  be.  employed  in  ma- 
nufadures,  and  a  fmaller  proportion  in  agricul* 
ture.  And  this  exchange  of  profeffions  will  be 
allowed,  I  think,  by  all,  to  be  very  unfavourable 
to  health,  one  eflential  ingredient  of  happinefs ; 
and  to  be  further  difadvantageous  on  account  of 
the  greater  uncertainty  of  manufa<3:uring  labpur, 
arifing  from  the  capricious  tafte  of  man,  the 
accidents  of  war,  and  other  caufes  which  occa- 
fionally  produce  very  fevere  diftrefs  among  the 
lower  cTafles  of  fociety.  On  the.  ftate  of  the 
poor  employed  in  manufactories,  with  refpeft  to 
health  and  other  .circumftances  which.  affeA 
their  happinefs, '  I  will  beg  leave  to  quote  a  paf- 
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fagc  from  Dr.  Aikin's  dcfcription  of  the  country 
round  Mancheftcr. 

*'  The  invention  and  improvements  of  ma- 
chines to  (horten  labour  have  had  a  furprif- 
ing  influence  to  extend  our  trade,  and  alfo  to 
call  in  hands  from  all  parts,  efpecially  chil— 
"  dren  for  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  the  wife  plan 
'*  of  Providence,  that  in  this  life  there  (hall  be 
'*  no  good  without  its  attendant  inconvenience. 
*^  There  are  many  which  are  too  obvious  in 
*^  thcfe  cotton  mills  and  fimilar  fadlories,  which 
counterad:  that  increafe  of  population  ufually 
cionfequent  oh  the  improved  facility  of  labour. 

t       ■  *  I 

In  thefe,  children  of  very  tender  age  arc  em- 
ployed,  many  of  them  coUefted  from  the 
'^  workhoufes  in  Lx)ndon  and  Weftminfter,  and 
"  tranfported  in  crowds  as  apprentices  to  maf- 
^*  ters  refident  many  hundred  miles  diftant, 
*'  where  they  ferve  unknown,  unprotcded,  and 
*^  forgotten  by  thofe  to  whofe  care  nature  or 
"  the  laws  had  configned  them.  Thefe  chil- 
'*  drcn  are  ufually  too  long  confined  to  work  in 
clofe  rooms,  often  during  the  whole  night. 
The  air  they  breathe  frorn  the  oil  &c.  em- 
*^  ployed  in  the  machinery,  and  other  circum- 
ftanccs,  is  injurious ;  little  attention  is  paid 
to  their    cleanlinefs ;  and .  frqquent   changes 
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"  from  a  warm  and  denfe  to  a  cold  and  thin 
atmoiphere  are  predifpofing  caufes  to  fick- 
nefs  and  difabillty,  and  particularly  to  the 
epidemic  fever  which  is  fo  generally  to    be 

'^  met  with  in  thefe  fadories.     It  is  alio  much 

''  to  be  queftioned,  if  fociety  does  not  receive- 

*'  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which  chil- 
dren are  thus  employed  during  their  early 
years  They  are  not  generally  firong  to  la- 
bour, or  capable  of  purfuing  any  other  branch 
of  bufinefs,  when  the  term  of  their  appren- 
ticefliip  expires.  The  females  are  wholly 
uhinftrufted  in  fbwing,  knitting,  and  other 
donieftic   atfairs,    requiflte    to    make    them 

*'  nptable  and  frugal  wives  and  mothers.  This 
is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and  the 
public,  as  is  fadly  proved  by  a  comparifion  of 

'*  the  families  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  and 
thofc  of  manufadurers  in  general.  In  the 
fornler  we '  meet  with  ncatnefs,  cleanlineis, 
and  comfort ;  in  the  latter,  with  filth,  rags, 
and  poverty,  altnough  their  wages  niay  be 
nearly  double  to  thofe  of  the  hufbandman. 
It  muft  be  added,  that  the  wai^t  of  early  re- 
ligious ihftruilion  and  example,  and  the  nu- 

*'  merous  and  ihdifcriminate  alfociation  in  thefe 

14  *^  buildings. 
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"  buildings,   arc  very   unfavourable  to  their  fu- 
"  tare  conduft  in  life.  " 

In  addition  to  the  evils  mentioned  iti  this 
paflage,  we  all  know  how  fubjccft  particular  nia- 
nufadures  arc  to  fail,  from  the  caprice  of  taftc, 
or  the  accident  of  war.  The  weavers  of  Spital- 
ficlds  were  plunged  into  the  moft  fevere  diftrefs 
by  the  fafhion  of  muflins  inftead  of  filks;  and 
numbers   of    the  workmen   in     She,ffield   and 

■ 

Birmingham  were  for  a ^  time  thrown  out  of 
employment,  from  the  adoption  of  flioe-ftrings 
and  covered  buttons,  inftead  of  buckles  and  me- 
tal buttons.  Our  manufactures,  taken  in  the 
mafs,  have  increafed  with  great  rapidity ;  but  in 
particular  places  they  have  failed,  and  the  pa- 
riflies  where  this  has  happened  are  invariably 
loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor  in  the  moft  dif- 
trefled  and  miferable  condition.  In  the  work 
of  Dr,  Aikin  juft  alluded  to,  it  appears,  that  the 
regiftcr  for  the  collegiate  church  at  Manchefter, 
from  Chriftmas  1793  to  Chriftmas  1794,  ftated 
a  dccreafc  of   168  marriages,   538    chriftenings, 

■  P.  219.  Endeavours  have  been  made,  Dr.  Aikin  fays» 
to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  in  feme  faflories  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  An  a£t  of  parhacnent  has  of  late  a Ifo 
pafled  on  this  fubjcft,  fiom  which  it  is  hoped,  that  much  good 
will  rcfult. 

and 
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and  250  burials.  And  in  the  parilh  of  Roch- 
dale in  the  neighbourhood,  a  flill  more  melan- 
choly redudion,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  took  place.  In  1792  the  births  were 
746,  the  burials  646,  ?indthe  marriages  339.  In 
•  1794  the  births  were  373,  the  burials  671,  and 
the*  marriages  199.  The  caufe  of  this  fudden 
check  to  population  was  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  failure  of  commercial  credit, 
which  occurred  about  this  time ;  and  fuch  a 
check  could  not  have  taken  place  in  fo  fudden 
a  manner,  without  being  occafioned  by  the  moft 
fevere  diftrefs. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  of  fituatioti,  unlefs 
the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  a  country  from 
manufactures  give  the  lower  clafles  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  on  an  average,  a  decidedly  greater  com- 
mand over  the  neccflaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  it  will  not  appear,  that  their  condition  is 
improved. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  provifions  will  immediately  turn 
fome  additional  capital  into  the  channel  of  agri- 
culture, and  thus  occafion  a  much  greater  pro- 
duce. But  from  experience  it  appears,  that  this 
is  an  effedl  which  fbmetimes  follows  very  flowly ; 
particularly  if  heavy  taxes^  th^t  afFcft  agricul- 
tural 
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tural  induftry,  and  an  advance  in  the  pricfe  of 
labour^  bad  preceded  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
provifions. 

It  may  alfo  be  iaid,   that  the  addrtit^nal  capi- 
tal of  the  nation  would  ^enable  it  to  import  pro- 
viffions  fufficknt  for  the  malintenatnce  of  thofe 
ivhom  its  ftock  could  temploy.     A  fmall  country 
'with  a  large  navy,  and  great  accomniodations 
for  inland  carriage,  may  indeed ^  import  arid  dif- 
tribute  ah  efie^ual  quintity  of  pVbvifions ;  but 
in  laqge  landed  nations,  if  they  rtiay  ht  fo  tailed, 
fin  importation  adequatb  at  aH  tittiti  to  Chfe  de- 
mand is  fcarccly  poffible. 
.    It  feems  Ih-grAat  rtieafure  to  hate  cfcaped 
attention,  that  ct  nation,  which,  froiri  its  extent 
of   territory    and  population,  muft   neceftaril^^ 
fijpport  the   greater  part  of  ilts  people  on  th^ 
produce  of  its  own^  fe!«l,-  btlt  which  ytt  in  ave- 
rage years  draws  a  fmalt  j^rtioti  of  its  cotil 
from  abroad,  is  in  a  much  more  precarious  fitu-^ 
ation,  witb  regard- to  the  conifency  of  its  fupplies, 
than  fuch  ftates  as   drav\^  almoft  the  whole  of 
their  provifions  fmrh  other  countries.     The'  de- 
mands   of   Holiahd    and'  Hamburgh    may  be'  . 
known  with  confidet^'e' accuracy  by  thofe  who 
fupply  thcffii     If  they  iricreafe,   they  ind'eafe 
gradually,  and  are  not  fubjeft  from  year  to  yeai* 

to 
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to  any  great  and  fudden  variations.  But  it  is 
otherwile  with  fuch-  a  country  as  England. 
Suppofing  it,  iu  average  years,  to  want  about 
four  hundred  thoufarxd  quarters  of  wheat.  ^  Such 
a  ^en^and  wiU  of  courfc  be  very  eafily  fupplicd* 
But  a  year  of  deficient  crops  occurs,  and  the  dc- 
rnand  is  fuddenly  two  millions  of  quarter^.  If 
the  demand  had  been  on  an  average  two  mil- 
lions, it  naight  perhaps  have  been  adequately 
fupplied,  fropfi  the  extended  agriculture  of  tbofc 
gpuntrles,  which  ^are  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
Qprn :  but  we  cannot  expeft,  .that  it  can  eaiily 
be  anfw,ered  thus  fuddenly ;  and  indeed  we  kqow 
from  experience,  that  an  unufual  djsniand  of 
tljis  nature,  in  a  nation  capable  of  payiug  fpr  it, 
cannot  exift,  without  Taifmg  the  price  of  wheat 
very  coufiderably  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 
Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  the  ports  of  the  Bal- 
tic, felt  very  fcyafibly  the  high  prices  of  Eng- 
land  dufing  the  late  fcarcity ;  and  I  have  beeo* 
ipforoied,  from  very  good  authority,  that  the. 
price  of  bread  ip  New  York  w^&  little  inferior 
to  the  higheft  price  in  London. 

A  nation  poflefled  of  a  large  territory  is  un^ 
avoidably  fubjeft  to  this  uncertainty  in  its 
means  of  fubfiftcnfc,  when  the  commercial  part 
of  its  ptopulation  is  citber^equal  to  or  has  incrcafed 

beyond 
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beyond  the  furplus  produce  of  its  cultivators 
No  referve  being  in  thefe  cafes  left  in  the  ftorc 
deftined  for  exportation,  the  full  efFe<fl  of  every 
deficiency  from  unfavourable  feafons  muff  necef- 
farily  be  felt :  and  though  the  riches  of  fuch  a 
country  may  enable  it  for  a  certain  period.to  con- 
tinue railing  the  nominal  price  of  wages,  fo  as  to 
give  the  lower  claflcs  of  the  (bciety  a  power  of 
purchaling  imported  corn  at  a  high  price ;  yet, 
as  a  fuddcn  demand  can  very  feldom  be  fully 
anfwered,  the  competition  in  the  market  will 
invariably  raifc  the  price  of  provifions,  in  full 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour ; 
the  lower  claPes  will  be  but  little  relieved ;  and 
the  dearth  will  operate  fcvcrely  throughout  all 
the  ranks  of  fociety. 

According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
years  of  fcarcity  muft  occafionally  recur  in  all 
landed  ^nations.  They  ought  always  therefore 
to  enter  into  our  coniideration ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  country  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  precarious,  in  which  the  funds  for  the  main-/ 
tenence  of  labour  are  liable  to  great  and  fudden 
fucfluations  from  every  unfavourable  variation 
in  the  feafons. 

■ 

But  putting,  for  the  prcfent,  years  of  fcarcity 
out  of  the  queftion ;  when  the  commercial  po- 
pulation 
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pulation  of  any  country  increafes  lb  n}uch  be- 
yond the  ^urplus  produce  of  the  cultivators^  , 
that  the  demand  for  imported  corn  is  not  eafily 
fuppKed,  and  the  price  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  wages,  no  further  increafe  of  richcp  wiH; 
have  any  tendency  to  give  the  labourer  a  greater 
command  over  the  necefiaries  of  life.  In  the 
progrefs  of  wealth  this  will  naturally  take  place ; 
either  from  the  largencfs  of  the  fupply  wanted ; 
the  increafcd  diftance  from  which  it  is  brought, 
and  confequently  the  increafcd  expenfe  of  im- 
portation ;  the  greater  confumption  of  it  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  ufually  purchafed ;  or 
what  muft  unavoidably  happen,  the  neceffity  of 
a  greater  diftance  of  inland  carriage, in  thefe 
countries.  Such  a  nation,  by  increafing  induf^ 
try,  and  increafing  ingenuity  in  the  improye- 
ment  of  machinery,  may  ftill  go  on  increafing 
the  yearly  quantity  of  its  manufactured  produce; 
but  its  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
confequently  its  population  w^ill  be  perfedlly 
ftationary.  This  point  is  the  natural  limit  to 
the  population   of  all  commercial   ftates.*     In 

countries 

*Sir  James  Stcuart's  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i,  b.  i, 
c.  xviii,  p.  119.  It  is  probable,  that  Holland  before  the  revo- 
lution had  nearly  reached  this  point,  not  fo  much  however 

from 
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countries  at  9  great  diftance  from  this  llitlit^  an 
effeft  approaching  to  what  has  been  heitfe  de- 
fcribed  will  take  placq,  whenever  the  march  of 
con^mercc  arid  manafacfturcs  is  mere  rapid  thin 
that  of  agriculture.  During  the*  laft  ten  of 
twelve  years  it  cannot  be  doubted',  that  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Eng- 
land has  very  rapidly  increafed,  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  nominal  wages  of  labblir  have  greatly 
increafed  ;  but  the  real  rccorhjpieftfe  of  the  la- 
bourer, though  increafed,  has  not  increafed  in 
proportion. 

That  every  increaleof  the  fto'c'k  or  revenue 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  conildered  as  an  increafe 
of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  the  fame  good  effeft 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor,  will  appear  in 
a  ftrong  light,  if  the'  argument  be'  applied  to 
China. 

Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  China  has  probably 
long  been  as  rich  as  the  nature  of  her  laws  and 
inftitutions   will  admit ;  but  that,  with   other' 
laws  and  inftitutions,  and  if  foreign  commerce 

from  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  more  foreign  corn,  but  from 
the  very  heavy  taxes,  which  were  impofed  on  this  firft  necef- 
fary  of  life.  All  the  great  landed  nations  of  Europe  are  cer- 
tainly at  a  confiderable  diftaricc  from  this  point  at  prefent. 

were 
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were  held  in  honour,  fhe  mi^t  ftill^.  bcf  mudb^ 
richer.  The  queftion  is,  would  fuch  an  inereafe 
of  w£akh  be  an  increaie.  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maiotenance  of  labour,  and  confequcntly 
tend  to  place  the  lower  claffcs  of  people  in 
China  in  a  ftate  of  greater  plenty  ? 

If  trade  and  foreign  con;inierce  were  held  in 
great  honour  in  China,  it  is  evident>  th^^  from 
the  great  number  of^  labourers,  and,  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  flie  might  work  up  ma^yfadures. 
for  foreign  falc  to  an  immenfe  amount.     It   is 
equally  evident,  that  from  the  great  bulk  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  amazing  extent  of  hej?  inland  • 
territory,  Ihe  could  no,t  in  return  impprt- fuch  a.- 
quantity,  as  would  be  any  fen(ible  addition^  to 
the  annual  ftock  of  fubfiftence  in  the  coimtry. 
Her  immenfe  amount  of  manufactures  there-- 
fore,  (he    could  exchange   chiefly- for  luxuries, 
coUefted  from  all  parts  of  the  vyorld.     At  pre- 
fent  it  appears,  that  no  labour  whatever  is  fparcd .. 
in  the  producSlion  of  food.     The  country  is  ra- 
ther overpeopled  in  proportion  to  what  it^  ftocfc  . 
cap  employ,  and  labour  is  therefore  fo  abundant,, 
that  no  pains  arc  taken   tO;  abridge  it     The 
confequence  of  this  is  probably  the  greateft  pro- 
dudiion  of  food,  that  the  foil  can  poffibly  afford ; 
for    it    will   be    obferved,    that    proceffes    for 

abridging 
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abridging  agricultural  labour^  though  they  may 
enable  a  farmer  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of 
grain  cheaper  to  market,  fometimcs  tend  rather 
to  diminifh  than  incrieafe  the  whole  produce. 
An  immenfe  capital  could  not  be  employed  in 
China  in  preparing  manufaftures  for  foreign 
trade,  without  taking  off  fo  many  labour- 
ers from  agriculture  as  to  alter  this  ftate  of 
things,  and  in  Ibme  degree,  to  diminifli  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  demand  for  manu- 
faduring  labourers  would  naturally  raife  the 
price  of  labour  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  would  not  be  increafed,  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions  would  keep  pace  with  it,  or  even  more 
than  keep  pace  with  it,  if  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  were  really  decrcafing.  The  country 
would  however  be  evidently  advancing  in 
wealth ;  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour  would  be  annually 
augmented  ;  yet  the  real  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour  would  be  ftationary  or  even  de- 
clining ;  and  confequently  the  increafing  wealth 
of  the  nation  would  tend  rather  to  deprefs  than 
to  raife  the  condition  of  the  poor.*  With  re- 
gard 

•  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  China  is,  indeed,  very  mi- 
ferable  at  prcfeut ;  but   this  is  not  owing  to  their  want  of 

foreign 
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gard  to  the  command  over  the  neccffaries  of 
life  they  would  be  in  the  fame  or  rather  worfc 
ftate  than  before ;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
would  have  exchanged  the  healthy  labours  of 
agriculture  for  the  unhealthy  occupations  of 
manufaduring  induftry. 

The  argument  perhaps  appears  clearer  when 
applied  to  China,  becaufe  it  is  generally  allowed^ 
that  its  wealth  has  been  long  ftationary,  and  itii 
foil  cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmoft.  With  rc^ 
gard  to  any  other  country  it  might  always  be  a 
matter  of  difpute,  at  which  of  the  two  periods 
compared  wealth  was  increafing  the  faftcft;  as 
it  is  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  increafe  of  wealth 
at  any  particular  period,  that,  Dr.  Smith  fays, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  depends.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  two  nations  might  increaft 
ezaAly  with  the  fame  rapidity  in  the  exchange^* 
able  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour ;  yet,  if  one  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  igtitulture,  and  the  other  chiefly  to  com- 

JForcign  cbmmerc^e,  but  to  their  extreme  tendency  to  marriage 
and  increafe ;.  arid  if  this  tendency  were  to  continue  thfe  fame, 
ihc  orlly'way,'in  which  the  liitrbduAioh  of  a  greater  number 
of  manufadurcrs  could  poiBhIy  make  the  lower  claiTes  of 
|>eople  richet,  woiild  be  by  increasing  the  mortality  amongd 
therri»  which  is  ter^iinly  not  a  very  defirable  mode  of  grow- 
ing richl 

i?ot.  II.  fe  merce. 
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merce^  the  funds  for  the  mamtenance  of  labour, 
and  confequently  the  cfFed  of  the  tncreafc  of 
wealth  in  each  nation,  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ferent. In  that  which  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  agriculture  the  poor  would  live  in  greater 
plenty,  and  population  would  rapidly  increafe. 
In  that  which  had  applied  itielf  chiefly  to  com- 
merce, the  poor  would  be  comparatively  but 
little  benefitted,  and  coniequeiitly  population 
would  either  be  ilationary,  or  increafe  very 
flowly;* 

•  The  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  fuppofing  then 
habits  to  remain  the  fiime^  cannot  be  very  cffenlially  improved 
but  by  giving  them  a  greater  eommand  over  the  nneans  of 
fubfiftence^  But  any  advantage  of  this  kind  mull  fron» 
its  nature  be  temporary,  and  is  therefore  really  of  lefs  value 
to  them  than  a  permanent  change  in  their  habits.  But 
manufa^urcsy  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  comforts,  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  favourable  change  in  thefe  habits ;  and  in  this  wajr 
perhaps  counterbalance  all  thek  diiadvant^ge^.  ^hp  labow^r 
ing  clafs  of  fociety  in  nations  merely  agricultural  are  grne« 
rally  on  the  whole  poorer  than  in  roanuiaAuring  nations;^ 
though  lefs  fubjeA  to  thofe  occafional  variations,  which  among 
manufa^urers  often  produce  the  moft  fevere  diftrefs.  Qu( 
the  coniiderations,  which  relate  to  a  change  of  habits  in  thf 
poor,  belong  more  properly  tQ  a  fubfe^uent  part  of  thi| 
work. 


•  , . 
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Syftenut 

There    are   none  of  th«   deifinidons  of  fhb 
wealth  of  a  ftate,  that  dte  not  liable  to  fbme  ob^ 
je<ftions.     If  we  take  the  grofs  produde  of  thc^ 
land,  it  is  evident,  that  the  funds  for  the  ni^£tm- 
tcnance    of  labour,    the  populattotl,    arid   the 
wealth,   may  increafe  very  rapidly,   while  thd 
nation  is  apparently  poor,  and  has  very  Httld 
difpofable    revenue.     If  we   take    Dr.  Sniith'S 
definition,  wealth  may  incfeaie,  as  has  beford 
been  fhown,  without  tending  to  increafe  the 
fiinds  for  th^  maintenance  of  labour  aind  the 
population.     If  we  take  the  clear  furplus  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  according  to  the  Ecbnorhifts, 
in  this  cafe  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  and  the  population  may  increafe,  with- 
out an  increafe  of  wealth,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the 
cultivation  of  new  lands,  which  will  pay  a  pro* 
fit  but  not  a  rent ;  and  vice  vtrfa^  wealth  may 
tncreaie  without  incredfing  the  funds  for  the 

8L  %  maintenance 
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maintenance  of  labour  and  the  population,  as  in 
the  inftance  of  improvcn^cnts  in  agricultural  in- 
ftrumcnts,  and  in  the  mode  of  agriculture, 
which  ihay  make  the  land  yield  the  fame  pro- 
duce, with  fewer  perfons  employed  upon  it ; 
and  confcqucntly  the  difpofable  wealth  or  rc- 
•venue  would  be  increafed  without  a  power  of 
Supporting  a  greater  number  of  people. 

The  objedipna  however  to  the  two  laft  de- 
finitions do  not  prove,  that  they  arc  incorre<El ; 
but  merely  that  an  increafc  of  wealth,  though 
generally,  is  not  neqeffarily  and  invariably  ac- 
companied by  an  increafe  of  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  and  confcqucntly  by 
the  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  number  of 
people,  or  of  enabling  the  ictfmer  number  to 
live  in  greater  plenty  and  happinefs. 

Whichever  of  thefe  two  definitions  is  adopted 
as  the  beft  criterion  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
profperlty  of  a  flatc,  it  muft  always  be  true,  that 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  mcafures 
and  limits  the  growth  of  that  portion  of  the 
focicty,  which  is  not  employed  upon  the  land. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  the  number  of 
raanufafturcrs,  of  proprietors,  and  of  perfons 
engaged  in  the  various  civil  and  military  profcf- 
lions  J  mult  be  exaiftly  proportioned  to  this  furplus 

produce. 
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produce,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  in- 
crcafc  beyond  it.     If  the  earth  had  been  {o  nig- 
gardly of  her  produce,  as  to  oblige  all  her  ia- 
habitants  to  labour  fbtr  it,  no  manufadlurers  or 
idle  perfons  could  ever  have  exifted.     Bather 
iirft    intcrcourfe    with  man  was    a   voluntarjr 
prefent,  not  very  large  indeed,  but  fufficiervt  as 
a  fund  for  his  fubfiftence,  till  by  the  proper  ex-- 
ercife  of  his  faculties  he  could  procure  a  greater. 
In  proportion  as  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man 
cxercifed  upon  the  land  have  incrcafed  this  fur- 
plus  produce,  leifure  has  been  given  to  a  greater 
number  of  perfons  to  employ  themfelves  in  all 
the  inventions  which   embelliih  civilized    life. 
And  though,  in  its  turn,  the  deiire  to  profit  by 
thefe   inventions,    has   greatly    contributed    to 
Simulate  the  cultivators  to  increaie  their  fur- 
plus  produce ;  yet  the  order  of  precedence  is 
clearly  the  furplus  produce ;  becaufe  the  funds 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  manufafturcr  muft  be 
advanced  to  him,  before  he  can  complete  his 
work :  and  if  we  were  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
command  this  furplus  produce^   whenever  wc 
wUled  ^it,  by  forcing  manufadures,  we  fhould 
be  quickly  admonifhed  of  our  error,   by  the 
inadequate  fupport  which  the  workman  would 
ireceive^  ii)  fpite  of  any  rife  that  might  take  place 

K3  in 
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in  his  nominal  wages.  If,  in  aiTertingtfae  pe- 
culiar produAivene&  of  labour  employed  upon 
land,  we  look  only  to  th^  clear  monied  rent 
yielded  to  ^,  certain  number  of  proprietors,  wc 
findoubtedly  confider  the  fubjp^t  in  a  very  conr 
traftcd  point  of  view.  The  cjuaiftity  pf  the 
iurpius  |»xxluce  of  thp  cultivators  is  indeed  in 
part  ipcafiarcd  by  tbi3  clear  rent,  but  its  real 
yaluc  confifts  in  its  afifording  the  means  of  fub- 
£{lcnce,  and  the  materials  of  clothing  {^nd  Xod^r- 
ing,  to  a  certain  number  of  people,  according  tp 
its  extent;  ibme  of  whom  may  live  without 
manual  exertions,  and  others  employ  themfelveis 
in  modifying  the  raw  materials  of  nature  into 
the  forms  beft  fuited  to  the  gratification  of 
man. 

A  clear  monied  rcienue,  arifing  from  raanu- 
fadures,  of  the  fame  extent,  and  to  the  fame 
pumber  of  individuals,  would  by  no  means  be 
accompanied  by  the  fanr^e  circumftances.  It 
would  throw  the  country  in  which  it  exifted 
into  an  abfolute  dependance  for  food  and  ma- 
terials on  the  furplus  produce  of  other  nations  ; 
*  and  if  this  foreign  fupply  were  by  any  i^ccident 
to  fail,  the  revenue  would  immediately  ceafe. 

The  fkill  to  modify  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced from  the  land  would  be  abfolutcly  of  riq 

yalue, 
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value,  and  the  individuals  poffcfling  it  would 
immediately  perifti,  if  thefe  raw  materials,  and 
the  food  neceflary  to  fupport  thofe  who  are 
working  them  up,  could  not  be  obtained  ;  but 
if  the  materials  and  the  food  were  fecure,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  find  the  Ikill  fufficient  to  ren- 
der them  of  confiderable  value. 

According  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Economifts, 
manufaftures  are  an  objeft  on  which  revenue 
is  Ipent,  and  not  arty  part  of  the  revenue  itfelf/ 

^  This  account  of  maniifa£tures  and  revenue  is  not  in  my 
opinion  correal ;  becaufe,  if  we  meafure  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  ftate  by  its  whole  confumption,  or  even  by  the  con« 
fomption  of  thofe  who  live  upon  furplus  produce,  manufadures 
evidently  fbrm  a  confiderable  part  of  it ;  and  the  raw  produce 
alone  would  not  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  either  of  its 
quantity,  or  of  its  value.  But  even  upon  this  fyftem  there  is 
one  point  of  view,  in  which  manufaSurcs  appear  greatly  to  add 
to  the  riches  of  a  ftate.  The  ufe  of  a  revenue,  according  to  the 
Economifts,  is  to  be  fpent ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  will  of  cdurfe 
be  fpent  in  manufa6tures.  But  if,  by  the  judicious  employ* 
ment  of  manufacturing  capital,  thefe  commodities  grow  con- 
fiderably  cheaper,  the  furplus  produce  becomes  proportionably 
'  of  fp  much  greater  value,  and  the  real  revenue  of  the  nation  is 
virtually  increafed.  If  this  view  of  the  fubjedt  do  not,  in  the' 
eyes  of  the  Economifts,  completely  ju ft ify  JQr.  Smith  In  call^ 
ing  manufii<2uring  Izhaax  produnive^  in  the  ftri<3:  fenfe  of  that 
term,  it  ought,  even  according  to  their  own  definition,  fully  to 
warrant  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  explaining  the  nature 
and  tScScs  of  comtpercial  capital,  and  of  thedivillo|i  of  manu- 
fadlur^ng  labour* 

&  4  But 
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But  though  from  this  jdefcription  of  manufacf- 
tures,  and  the  epithet  fterilc  ibmetimes  appliccj 
to  them,  they  fcem   rather  to  be  degraded  \>y 
the  tcfn73  of  the  Ecor^omifts,  it  is  a  very  great 
jfrror  to  fuppofe,  that  their  i)  ftem  is  really  un- 
favourable to  them.     On  the  contrary,  I   aii) 
jdifpofcd  to  believe,   that  it  is  only  when  com- 
rncrce  and  manufactures  follow  agriculture,  as  in 
this  fyftem,  and  do  not  precede  it,  that  they  carj 
prevail  fo  a  wtry  great  extent,  without  bringing 
with  them  at  the  fame  time  theiceds  of  their  own 
ruin.     Before  the  late  revojutiofi  in  Holland, 
the  high  price  of  the  neceflarie?  of  life  had  de- 
ilroycd  many  of  its  manufa(5iures.*     Monopolies 
arc  always  fubjcft  to  be  broken ;  and  even  the 
advantage  of  capital  and  machinery,  which  may 
yield  extraordinary  profits  fof  a  time,  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  leflencd  by  the  competition   of 
other  nations.     In  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the 
nations,  whofc  wealth  has  been  derived  princi- 
pally from  manufa<Sures  and  commerce,  have 
been  perfe(flly  ephemeral  beings,  compared  with 
thof?,  the  baiis  pf  whofc   wealth   has  been  agri- 
culture.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
ftate,  the  mpfteflential  part  of  whcfe  revenue  is 
furnilhed  by  other  countries,   muft  be  infinitely 

•Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  b.  V,  c.  ii,  p.  392. 
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more  expofcd  to  all  the  accidents  of  time  aiul 
chance,  than  one  which,  in  this  important  pointy 
is  independent. 

No  error  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  mis- 
taking effefts  for  caufcs.     We  arc  fo  blinded 
by  the   ihowinefs  of  commerce  and  manu&C'- 
turcs,  as  to  believe,  that  they  are  almoft  the  folc 
caufe  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  profperity  of 
England.  But  they  certainly  mufl  be  confidered 
in  a  great  degree  as  the  confequencc,  as  well  as 
the  caufe  of  this  we^lfh*     According  to  the 
definition  of  the  Exonomifb,  which  confiders 
only  the  produce  of  land,  England  is  the  richeft 
country  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  her  iize. 
Her  fyflem  of  agriculture  is  beyond  compariibii 
better,  and  confequcntly  her  furplus  produce  is 
.  more  confiderable.     France  is  very  greatly  fu* 
perior  to  England  in  extent  of  territory  and  po- 
pulation ;  but  when  the  furplus  produce^  or  dif- 
pofable  revenue    of  the   two  nations  is  com- 
pared, the  fupcriority  of  France  almoft  vanifhcs* 
And  it  is  this  great  furplus  produce  in  England, 
ariiing  from  her  agriculture,  which  enables  her 
to  iuppprt  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  manuf^durers,  fuch 
formidable  fleets  and  armies,  fuch  a  crowd  of 
perfons  engaged  in  the  liberal  profeffions,  and  a 
proportipn  of  the  fociety  living  on  money  rents 

vcrjr 
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very  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been  known  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  According  to 
the  returns  lately  made  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  pcrfons  employed  in  agriculture  is  confidcr* 
ably  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole.  There 
is  reafbn  to  believe,  that  the  claffifications  in 
thefc  returns  are  incorre<5l ;  but  making  very 
great  allowances  for  errors  of  this  nature,  it  can 
fcarccly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  number  of 
per fons  employed  in  agriculture  is  very  unulii-^ 
ally  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  aAual  producci 
Of  late  years  indeed  the  part  of  the  fociety  not 
connefted  with  agriculture  has  increafed  be-* 
yond  this  produce  ;  but  the  average  importation 
of  corn,  as  yet,  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  country ;  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  power,  which  England  poffcfles  of 
fupporting  fo  vaft  a  body  of  idle  conliimers,  mufk 
be  attributed  principally  to  the  greatnefs  of  her 
fiirplus  produce. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  itw^as  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  encouraged  her  cultivators 
to  obtain  this, great  furplus  produce,  and  there- 
fore indireftly,  if  not  diredly,  created  it. 
That  commerce  and  manufactures  produce  this 
cffcd  in  a  great  degree  is  true ;  but  that  they 

fometimes 
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fometimes  fail  to  produce  it,  when  carried  to 
icxcefs,  is  equally  true.  Undoubtedly  agricul- 
ture cannot  fiourifli  without  a  vent  for  its  com- 
modities, either  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  when 
this  wfint  has  been  adequately  fupplied,  the 
intcrefts  of  agriculture  demand  nothing  more. 
When  too  great  a  part  of  a  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  manufafturcs,  it  is  a 
clear  proof,  that,  either  from  undue  encou- 
ragement, or  from  other  particular  caufes,  ^ 
capital  is  employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater 
*  advantage  than  in  domcftic  agriculture ;  and 
under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  impoiiible,  that 
the  land  fhould  not  be  robbed  of  much  of  the 
capital,  which  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  its 
ihare,  Dr,  Smith  juftly  obferves,  that  the  na- 
vigation aft,  and  the  monopdly  of  the  colony 
trade,  necefl'arily  forced  into  a  particular  and 
not  very  advantageous  channel  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  than 
would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it  j  and  by  thus 
taking  capital  from  other  employments,  and  at 
the  fame  time  univerfally  railing  the  rate  of 
IBritiih  mercantile  profit,  difcouraged  the  im- 
provement of  the  land/     If  the  improvement  of 

•  Wealth  cf  Natipns,  vpl.  ii;  !)•  iV|  c.  vii,  p.  435. 
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land,  he  goes  on  to  fay,  affords  a  greater  capital 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  land  i/vill 
jdraw  capital  from  niercantile  employments.  If 
the  profit  be  Icfs,  mercantile  employments  will 
draw  capital  fron>  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  monopoly  therefore,  by  raifing  the  rate  of 
Britilh  mercantile  profit,  and  thus  difcouraging 
agricultural  improvement,  has  neceflarily  re- 
tarded the  natural  increafe  of  a  great  original 
fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.* 

The  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  are  indeed  fo  great 
an  objeft,  and  afford  employment*  with  high 
profits  to  fo  great  a  capital,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible,  that  they  fhould  not  draw  capital  from 
other  employments,  and  particularly  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  the  profits  upon  which 
in  general  are  very  fmall. 

All  corporations,  patents,  and  excliifive  pri- 
vileges of  every  kind,  which  abound  fo  much 
in  the  mercantile  fyftem,  have  in  proportion  to 
their  extent  the  fame  effect.  And  the  ex* 
perience  of  the  laft  twenty  years  fcems  to  warr 
rant  us  in  concluding,  that  the  high  price  of 
provifions  arifing  from  the  abundance  of  com- 
inercial  wealth,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  viij  p.  436, 
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very  great  variations,  and  by  a  great  rife  in  the 
price  of  labour,  docs  not  operate  as  an  encou* 
ragement  to  agriculture  fufficient  to  make  it 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ftridcs  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  land  is  always 
improved  by  the  redundancy  of  commercial  ca- 
pital. But  this  effecS  is  late  and  flow,  and  ia 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  operate  powerfully, 
till  this  capital  is  really  redundant,  which  it 
never  is,  while  the  intereft  of  money  and  the 
profits  of  mercantile  flock  are  high.  We  can 
not  look  forwards  to  any  confiderabic  cfFeA  of 
this  kind,  till  the  intereft  of  money  finks  to  3 
per  cent.  When  men  can  get  5  or  6  per  cent 
for  their  money,  without  any  trouble,  they  will 
hardly  venture  a  capital  upon  land,  where,  in- 
cluding rifks,  and  the  profits  upon  their  owa 
labour  and  attendance,  they  may  not  get  much 
more.  Wars  and  loans,  as  far  as  internal  cir- 
cumftances  are  concerned,  impede  but  little  the 
progrcfs  of  thofe  branches  of  commerce,  where 
the  profits  of  ftock  are  high;  but  afFed  very 
confiderably  the  increafe  of  that  more  eflTential 
and  permanent  fource  of  wealth,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  It  is  in  this  point,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
land has    been    moft   injurious    to    her.      By 

abforbing 
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abfbrbing  the  redundancy  of  commcf cial  Capital, 
and  keeping  up  the  rate  of  intcreft,  it  has  pre- 
vented this  capital  from  overftowing  upon  the 
foil.     And  a  large  mortgage*   has    thus    been 

eftablifhed 

•  The  great  pradtical  error  of  the  Econortiifts  appears  to  be 
on  the  fubjeil  of  taxation  ;  and  tliis  error  does  not  neceffarily 
ik)w  from  their  confined  and  Inadequate  definition  of  wealth, 
but  is  a  falfe  inference  from  their  own  premifes.     Admitting 
that  the  furplus  produce  of  the  land  is  the  fund,  which  payt 
every  thing  befides  the  food  of  the  cultivators ;  yet  it  feems  to 
be  a  miftakc  to  fuppofe,  that   the  owners  of  land  are  the 
fole  proj^rletors  of  this  furplus  produce.     Every  man  who 
has  realized  a  capital  in  money  has  virtually  a  mortgage  oh 
the  land  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  furplus  produce  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  conditions  of  this  mortgage  remain  unaltered  (and 
the  taxes,  which  affedt  him  only  in  the  charafler  of  a  confu- 
mer,  do  not  alter  tliefe  conditions)  themortgagce  pays  a  tax  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  landholder,  finally.     As  confumer* 
indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  thofe  who  live  upon 
the  profits  of  ilock  and  the  wages  of  labour,  particularly  of  pro* 
feliional  labour,   pay  fome  taxes  on  neceffaries  for  a  very  con-' 
fidcrablc  time,   and  thofe  on  luxuries  permanently  ;  becaufe 
the  confumption  of  individuals,  who  poffefs  large  fliaresof  thd 
wealth  which  is  paid  in  profits  and  wages,  may  be  curtailed 
and  turned  into  another  channel,   without  impeding,  in  any 
degree,  the  continuance  of  the  fame  quantity  of  ilock,  or  ths 
produftion  of  the  fame  quantity  of  labour. 

The  real  furplus  produce  of  this  country,  or  all  the  pro<1uce 
not  afiually  confum^d  by  the  cultivators,  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  fliouid  carefully  be  diftinguiilied  from  tbefum  of 

the 
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eftablilhcd  on  the  lands  of  England,  the  intetcft 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  payment  of  produc- 
tive 

the  ntt  rents  of  the  landlords.     This  fum,  it  is  fuppofcJ,  does' 
not  much  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  the  gn)fe  produce.     The  re- 
maining four  fifths  are  certainly  not  confumed  by  the  labour* 
<rs  and  horfes  employed  in  agriculture  ;    but  a  very  cor.Iideiv 
able  portion  of  them  is  paid  by  the  farmer  in  tiiheb,   m  taxes* 
in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  in   the  iria!iLfadiurc5 
ufed   in  his  own  family,  and  in  the  families  of  his  labourers! 
}t  is  in  this   manner,  that  a  kind  of  mortgage  is  vkimately 
eftabjiflied  on  the  land,  by  taxes,  and  the  progrcfs  of  com- 
mercial wealth  ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  all  ta^es  may  be  fsai  to  fall 
upon  the  land,  though   not  on  the  landholders.     It  fecms  ;i 
little  hard  therefore,  in  taxing  furplus.j)roduce,  to  make  the 
landlords  pay  for  what  tl>ey  do  not  receive.     At  the  fame  tkne 
itmuft  be  confeflfed,  that  independently  of  thefe  confiderationF, 
which  flakes  a  bnd  tax  partial,  it  is  the  befl  of  all  taxes,  as  it 
is  ^  only  one  which  does  not  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  cem^ 
ioodities.     Taxes  on  confumption,  by  which  alone  monied  ro- 
venues  can  be  reached,  without  an  income  tax,  neceflarily 
nifc  all  prices  to,a  d^igree  greatly  injurious  to  a  couni^yV 
-    A  1*p4  tax,  or  tax  upon  net  rent,  has  little  or  no  cf^St 
in  difcouraging  the    improvement  of  land,    as   many  have 
fuppofed.     It  is  only  a  tithe,  or  a  tax   in  proportion  to  tl>e 
grofs  produce,  which  does  this.     No  man  in  his  fenfes  will  be 
deterred  from  getting  a  clear  profit  of   20I.  inftcad  of  loL 
becaufe  he  is  always  to  pay  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  his  clear  gains  j 
but  when  he  is  to  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  his  grofs  produce, 
which   in  the  cafe  of  capital  laid  out   in  improvements  is 
fcarcely  ever  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increafe  of  his 
clear  gains,  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  muft  neceflfarily 

impede. 
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tlve  labour^  and  dedicated  to  the  fupport  of  idle 
eonfumers. 

It  muft  be  allowed  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
that  our  commerce  has  not  done  more  for  our 
agriculture^  than  our  agriculture  has  for  our 
commerce ;  and  that  the  improved  fyftem  of 
cultivation,  which  has  taken  place  in  fpite  of 
confiderable  difcouragemcnts,  creates  yearly  a 
iiirplus  produce,  which  enables  the  country^ 
with  but  little  affiflance,  to  fupport  fo  vaft  a 
body  of  people  engaged  in  purfuits  unconneAed 
with  the  land. 

impede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  progrefs  of  cu]tivafion«  I  am 
afioDifhed,  thajt  fo  obvious  and  eafy  a  commutation  for  tithed 
as  a  land  tax^oii  improved  rents  has  not  been  adopted.  Such 
a  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  fame  perfons  as  before,  only  in  a 
better  form  ;  and  the  change  v^ould  not  be  felt,  except  in  the 
advantage  that  would  iaccrue  to  alt  the  parties  concerned,  the 
landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  clergyman.  Tithes  undoubtedly 
operate  as  a  high  bounty  on  pafture,  and  a  great  difcourage<^ 
mentto  tillage,  which  in  the  prefent  peculiar  circumftancea  of 
the  country  is  a  very  great  difadvantage* 


CHAP. 
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CHAr*.  IX. 


Dlffirent  Effect  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Syjlems. 

Aboctt  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  we 
were  genuinely  an  agricultural  nation.  Our 
commerce  and  manufadlures  were  however  then 
in  a  very  refpeftable  and  thriving  ftate ;  and  if 
they  had  continued  to  bear  the  fame  relative 
proportion  to  our  agriculture,  they  would  evi- 
dently have  gone  on  increafing  conftantly  with 
the  improving  cultivation  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  quantity  of  manu- 
fa<%ures,  which  might  in  time  be  fupported  in 
this  way.  The  increafing  wealth  of  a  country 
in  fuch  a  ftate  feems  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  common  accidents.  There  is  no  difcover-. 
able  germ  of  decay  in  the  lyftem  ;  and  in  theory 
there  Is  no  reafon  to  fay,  that  it  might  not  go  on 
increafing  in  wealth  and  profperity  for  thoufands 
of  years. 

We  have  now  however  ftepped  out  of  the 
t'Ot.  II.  L  agricultural 
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agricultural  fyftem,  into  a  ftatc  in  which  the 
commercial  fyftem    clearly  predominates ;  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  even 
our  commerce  and  manufadures  will  ultimately 
feel  the   difadvantage    of  the  change.     It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  we  are  exaftly  in 
the   fituation,    in  which  a  country  feels  moit 
fully  the  cfFeft  of  thofc  common  years  of  de« 
ficient  crops,    which  in   the  natural  courfc  of 
things  are  to  be  expeded.     The  competition  of 
increafing  commercial  wealth,  operating  upon 
a  fupply  of  corn  not  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, muft  at  all  times  tend  to  raife  the  no- 
minal price  of  labour;  but  when  fcarce  years 
are  taken  into  the  confideration,    its  effedl  in 
this  way  muft  ultimately  be  very  great.     Dur- 
ing the  late  fcarcities  the  price  of  labour  has 
been  continually  rifing,  and  it  will  not  readily 
fall  again.   In  every  country  there  ^vill  be  many 
caufcs,  which,  in  pracEllce,  operating  like  fric- 
tion in  mechanics,  prevent  the  price  of  labour 
from  rifmg  and  falling  exaftly  in  proportion,  to 
the  price  of  its  component  parts.     But  befides 
thefe  caufes,  there  is  one  very  powerful  caufe  in 
theory,  which  operates  to  prevent  the  price  of 
labour  from  falling  when  once  it  has  been  raifcd. 
Suppofing  it  to  be  raifed  by  a  temporary  caufe, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  it  is  evident/ that 
it  wfll  not  fall  again,  unlefsibme' kind  of  ftagna- 
tion  take  place  in  the*  com|[)etition  among  th6 
purchafers  of  labour;  but  the  power  which  the 
increafe  of  the  real  price  o(  labour,  on  the  re- 
turn of  plenty,  gives  to  the  labourer  of  purchAf- 
ing  a  greater  quantity  both  of  rude  and  ftianu- 
fa<5tured  produce,  tends  to  prevent  this  ftagna- 
tion,  and  ftrongly  to  counteraft  that  fall  In  the 
price,  which  would  otherwife  take  place. 

Labour  is  a  commodity,  the  price  of  which 
will  not  be  fo  readily  affedled  by  the  price  of 
its  component  parts  as  any  other.  The  reafon 
why  the  confumer  pays  a  tax  on  any  commo- 
dity, or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  any  of  its 
component  parts,  is,  becaufe  if  he  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  this  advance  of  price,  the  commo- 
dity will  not  be  produced  in  the  fame  quantity, 
and  the  next  year  there  will  be  only  fuch  a  pro- 
portion in  the  market,  as  is  accommodated  to  the 
number  of  pcrfbns  that  will  confent  to  pay  the 
advance.  But  in  the  cafe '  of  labour,  the  ope- 
ration of  withdrawing  the  commodity  is  much 
flower  and  more  painful.  Although  the  pur- 
chafers refufe  to  pay  the  advanced  price,  the 
fame  fupply  will  neceffarily  remain  in  the 
market,  not  only  the  next  year,  but  for  fome 

L  z  years 
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years  to  come.     Confcqucntly,  if  np  increaic 
take  place  in  the  demand,  and  the  tax  or  ad-* 
yance  in  the  price  of  provifions  be  not  fo  great, 
is  to  make  it  immediately  obvious  that  the  la- 
bourer cannot  fupport  his  family,  it  is  probable, 
that  he  will  continue  to  pay  this  advance,  till  a 
rclaxat;ion  in  the  rate  of  the  increafe  of  popula- 
tion   caufes  the  market  to  be  under   fupplied 
with  labour,  and  then  of  courle  the  competition 
among  the  purchafers  will  raife  the  price  above 
the  proportion  of  the  advance,  in  order  to  re- 
ftore  the  neceflary  fupply.     In  the  fame  man- 
ner if  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  take 
place  during  two  or  three  years  of  fcarcity,  it  is 
probable,  that  on  the  return  of  plenty  the  real 
recompenfe  of  labour  will  continue  higher  than 
the  ufual  average,   till  a  too  rapid  increafe  of 
population  caufes  a  competition  among  the  la- 
bourers,   and  a  confequent  diminution  of  the 
price  of  labour  below  the  ufual  rate. 

When  a  country  in  average  years. grows  more 
corn  than  it  confumes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  a  part  of  it,  thofe  great  variations  of 
price,  which  from  the  competition  of  commer- 
cial wealth  often  produce  lafting  efieds,  cannot 
occur  to  the  fame  extent*  The  wages  of  la- 
bour can  never  rife  very  much  above  the  com- 
mon 
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men  price  in  other  commercial  countries ;  ahd 
under  fuch  circumftances,  England  would  Iiavcf 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fulleft  and  moft  open 
competition.  The  increafing  profperity  of  oth6ir 
countries  would  only  open  to  her  a  more  exten- 
five  market  for  her  commodities,  and  give  ad-' 
ditional  fpirit  to  all  her  commercial  tranfac- 
tions. 

The  high  price  of  com  and  of  rude  produce 
in  general,  as  far  as  it  is  occafioned  by  the  freeft 
competition  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  arid  is  the  beft  poffiblc 
encouragement  to  agriculture ;  btit  when  oc- 
cafioned merely  by  the  competition  of  monied 
wealth  at  home,  its  effeft  is  different.  In  the 
one  cafe,  a  great  encouragement  is  given  to  pro- 
duction in  general,  and  the  more  is  produced  the 
bett?r.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  produce  is  nc- 
ceffarily  confined  to  the  home  confuxnption. 
The  cultivators  arc  juftly  afraid  of  growing  too 
fnuch  corn,  as  a  confiderable  loft  will  be  fuf- 
fained.Uf>bn  that  part  of  it  which  is  fold  abroad; 
and  a  glut  in  the  home  market  will  univerfally 
make  the  price  fall  below  the  fair  and  proper 
fecompenfc  to  the  grower.  It  is  impoffible,  that 
a  country  nnder  fuch  circumftances  fliould  not 

X-  3  ^ 
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be  fubjcd  to  great  and  frcqucnlt  variations  in 
the  price  of  corn. 

If  we  were  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price 
of  labour  by  encouraging    the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  we  Ihould  probably  aggravate  the 
evil  tenfold.     Experience  warrants  us  in  faying, 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be 
flow  and  uncertain ;  but  the  decline  of  our  agri- 
culture would  be  certain.     The  Britilh  grower 
of  corn  could  not,  in  his  own  markets,  ftand 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower,  in  ave- 
rage years.     Arable  lands  of  a  moderate  quality 
would  hardly  pay  the  expenfe  of  cultivation. 
Rich  foils  alone  would  yield  a  rent.     Round  all 
our  towns  the  appearances  would  be  the  fame 
as  ufual ;  but  in   the  interior  of  the  country^ 
much  of  the  land  would  be  negleded,  and  al- 
moft  univerfally,  where  it  was  practicable,  paf- 
ture  would  take  place  of  tillage.     This  ftate  of 
things  would  continue,  till  the  equilibrium  was 
reftored,  either  by  the  fall  of  Britifli  rent  and 
wages,  or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  foreign 
corn,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  the  union  of 
both  caufes.     But  a  period  would  have  elapfed 
of  confiderable  relative  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufadlurcs,  and  relative  difcouragement  to  agri- 

culture : 
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culture  ;  a  certain  portion  of  capital  would  be 
taken  from  the  land;  and  when  the  equilibrium 
was  at  length  reftored,  the  nation  would  pro- 
bably be  found  dependant  upon  fo^reign  lupplies 
for  a  groat  portion  of  her  fubfiftence ;  and  un- 
lefs  fome  particular  caulc  were  to  occafion  a  fo- 
reign demand  greater  than  the  home  demand, 
her  independence,  in  this  refpecft,  could  not  be 
recovered.  During  this  period  even  her  com- 
merce and  manufaiftures  would  be  in  a  moft 
precarious  ftate  ;  and  circumftances  by  no  means 
improbable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  might  \ 
reduce  her  population  within  the  limits  of  her 
reduced  cultivation.* 

In  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  a  countrjr, 

*  Though  it  be  true,  th^t  the  high  price  of  labour  or  taxes 
on  agricultural  capital  ultimately  fall  on  the  rent,  yet  werauft 
by  no  means  throw  out  of  our  confideration  the  current 
leafes.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  any  country  might  be 
very  flouriihing,  or  very  much  the  reverfe,  according  as  the 
current  leafes  had  tended  to  encourage  or  difcourage  improve- 
ment. A  general' fall  in  the  rent  of  land  would  be  preceded 
bv  a  period  moft  unfavourable  to  the  inveftment  of  agricul- 
tural capital ;  and  confequently  every  tax  which  affc£|s  agrir 
cultural  capital  is  peculiarly  pernicious.  Taxes  which  affbf): 
capitals  in  trade  are  almoft  immediately  fj^ifted  off  on  the  con* 
fumer  ;  but  taxes  which  afFe£l  agricultural  capital  fall,  during 
the  current  leafes,  wholl^r  on  the  farmer. 

L  4  which 
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which  depends  for  a  coniidcrablc  part  of  its  fup- 
ply  of  corn  upon  its  poorer  neighbours,  may  ex- 
peft  to  fee  this  fupply  gradually  diminilh,  as 
thefe  countries  increafe  in  riches  and  popula- 
tion, and  have  lefs  lurplus  of  their  rude  produce 
to  fpare. 

The  political  relations  of  fuch  a  country  may 
expofe  it,  during  a  war,  to  have  that  part  of  its 
fuppHcs  of  provifions,  which  it  derives  from  fo- 
reign ftates,  fuddcnly  ftopped,  or  greatly  dimi* 
nilhed;  an  event  which  could  not  take  place 
without  producing  the  moft  calamitous  effe<fts. 

A  nation  in  which  commercial  wealth  pre- 
dominates has  an  abundance. of  all  thofearticles^ 
which  form  the  principal  confumption  of  the 
rich,  but  is  expofed  to  be.  ftraightened  in  its 
fupplies  of  that  article,  wiiich  is  abfolutely  ne-f 
ceflary  to  all,  and  in  which  by  far  the  grcateft 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  induftrious  claflcs 
is  expended. 

A  nation  in  which  agricultural  wealth  pre- 
dominates, though  it  may  not  produce  at  home 
fuch  a  furplus  of  luxuries  and  conveniences  as 
the  commercial  nation,  and  may  therefore  be 
expofed  poffibly  to  fome  want  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  furplus  of  that 
^rticlci  which  is  eiTential  tQ  the  well  being  of 

the 
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the  whole  ftate,   and  is  therefore  fccurc  from 
want  in  what  is  of  the  grcateft  iniportance. 

And  if  we  cannot  be  fo  fure  of  the  fupply  of 
what  wc  derive  from  others,  as  of  what  we 
produce  at  home,  it  feems  to  be  an  advantageous 
policy  in  a  nation,  whofe  territory  will  allow  of 
it,  to  fecure  a  furplus  of  that  commodity,  a  de- 
fjciency  of  which  would  ftrike  moft  deeply  at 
its  happincfs  and  profperity. 

It  has  been  almoft  univcrfally  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  more  profitable 
to  a  country,  even -in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  than  the  fale  of  rude  produce.  In  gene- 
ral its  value  beats  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  expenfe  incurred  in  procuring  it,  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  na-? 
tional  profit  on  its  fale  is  in  confequencc  greater. 
This  is  often  noticed  by  Dr,  Smith ;  but  in 
combating  the  arguments  of  the  £lconomi{b>  he 
feems  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  and  to  fpedc 
of  the  fuperior  advantage  of  exporting  manu- 
faAurcs. 

He  obfervcs,  that  a  trading  and  manufa6lu- 
ring  country  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accom- 
modate but  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  accommodation  of  a  great  number. 
The  other  exports  the  fubf^ftence  and  accom- 
modation 
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iTiodation  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that 
of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one 
muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
liibfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands  in  the 
a6lual  ftate  of  their  cultivation  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  muft  always  en- 
joy a  much  fmaller  quantity.* 

In  this  paflage  he  does  not  feem  to  argue 
with  his  ufual  accuracy.  Though  the  manu- 
iaduring  nation  may  export  a  commodity,  which, 
in  its  aftual  ftiape,can  only  fubiift  and  accommo- 
date a  very  few;  yet  it  muft  be  recoUeAed, 
jhat  in  order  to  prepare  this  commodity  for  ex- 
portation, a  conliderable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country  had  been  employed  in  fubfifting  and 
accommodating  a  great  number  of  workmen. 
And  with  regard  to  the  fubfiftence  and  accom- 
modation which  the  other  nation  exports,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  a  great  or  a  fmall  number,  it  is 
certainly  no  more  than  fufficient  to  replace  the 
fubfiftence,  that  had  been  confumed  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing nation,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  mafter  manufadurer  and  merchant,  which, 
probably,  are  not  fo  great  as  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  merchant  in  the  agricultural 
nation.     And  though  it  may  be  true,  that  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  b,  iv,  c.  ix,  p.  27. 
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inhabitants  of  the  manufaduring  nation  enjoy  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence,  than  what  their 
own  lands  in  the  adual  ftate  of  their  cultiva- 
tion could  afford ;  yet  an  inference  in  favour  of 
the  manufaduring  fyftem  by  no  means  follows, 
becaufe  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other 
lyftem   will    make    the   greateft   difference   in 
their  aftual  ftate  of  cultivation.     If,  during  the 
courfe  of  a  century,  two  landed  nations  were  to 
purfue  thefe  two  different  fyftems,  that  is,  if 
one  of  them  were  regularly  to  export  manufac- 
tures, and  import  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  other  to 
export   fubfiftence,  and    import   manufafturc^ 
there  would  be  no  comparifon  at  the  end  of  the 
period  between  the  ftate  of  cultivation  in  the 
two  countries;  and  no  doubt  could  rationally 
be  entertsiined,  that  the  country,  which  exported 
its  raw  produce,  would  be  able  to  fubfift  and 
accommodate  a  much  greater  population  than 
the  other. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  exporta« 
tion  of  corn  is  fufEciently  profitable  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  it.  But  with  regard  to 
national  advantage,  there  are  four  very  ftrong 
reafons,  why  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  othet 
kind  of  export.  In  the  firft  place,  corn  pays 
from  its  own  funds  the  expenfes  of  procuring 

it, 
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it,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  fold  \%  a  dear  ftJi* 
tional  profit.  If  I  fct  up  a  new  manufa6htTet 
the  perfons  employed  in  it  muft  be  fiipportcd 
out  of  the  funds  of  fubfiftcnce  already  exiftin^ 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  muft  be  dc- 
du6led  from  the  price  for  which  the  commodity 
is  Ibid,  before  we  can  eftimate  the  clear  national 
profit.  But  if  I  cultivate  frefli  land,  or  employ 
more  men  in  the  improvement  of  what  was  be- 
fore cultivated,  I  increafe  the  general  funds  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  country.  With  a  part  of  this 
increafe  I  fupport  all  the  additional  perfons  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  which 
is  exported  and  fold,  is  a  clear  national  gain ; 
befides  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  fup- 
porting  an  additional  population  equal  to  the 
additional  number  of  perfons  fo  employed, 
without  the  flighteft  tendency  to  diminiih  the 
plenty  of  the  reft. 

Secondly,  in  all  wrought  commodities,  the 
fame  quantity  of  capital,  ikill,  and  labour,  em- 
ployed, will  produce  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  complete  manufafture.  But 
owing  to  the  variations  of  the  feafons,  the  fame 
quantity  of  capital,  fkill,Bnd  labour  in  hufbandry 
may  produce  in  different  years  very  different 
quantities  of  corn.     Confequently,   if  the  two 

commodities 
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commodities  were  equally  valuable  to  m^» 
from  the  greater  probability  of  the  occaiional; 
failure  of  corn  than  of  manufaftures,  it  would 
be  of  more  confcquence  to  have  an  average  fur- 
plus  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

Tbirdlyi  corn  being  an  article  of  the  mofl 
abfolutely  neceffity,  in  comparifon  with  which  all 
others  will  be  facrificed,  a  deficiency  of  it  muft 
neceflarily  produce  a  much  greater  advance  of 
price,  than  a  deficiency  of  any  other  kind  of 
produce ;  and  as  the  price  of  corn  influences  the 
price  of  fo  many  other  commodities,  the  evil 
cffefts  of  a  deficiency  will  not  only  be  more  fc- 
vere  and  more  general,  but  more  lafting,  than 
the  efFeds  of  a  deficiency  in  any  other  com- 
modity. 

Fourthly,  there  appear  to  be  but  three  ways 
of  rendering  the  fupplics  of  com  in  a  particular 
country  more  equable,  and  of-preventing  the 
evil  effeds  of  thofe  deficiences  from  unfavour- 
able feafons,  which  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  muft  be  expeded  occafionally  to  recur. 
Thcfe  are,  i.  An  immediate  fupply  from  foreign 
nations,  as  foonas  the  fcarcity  occurs.  2,.  Large 
public  granaries.  3.  The  habitual  growth  of 
a  quantity  of  com  for  a  more  extended  market 

dian 
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than  the  average  home  confamption  afFords«* 
Of  the  firft,  experience  has  convinced  us,  that  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  demand  prevents  it  from 
being  cffeAual.  To  the  fccond,  it  is  acknovv- 
ledged  by  all,  that  there  are  very  great  and 
weighty  obj^Aions.  There  remains  then  only 
the  third. 

Thefe  confidcrations  feem  to  make  it  a  point 
of  the  firft  confequence  to  the  happin?fs  and  per- 
manent profperity  of  any  country,  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  export  trade  of  corn  as  one 
confiderablc  branch  of  its  commercial  tranf- 
actions. 

But  how  to  give  this  ability,  How  to  turn  a 
nation  from  the  habit  of  importing  corn  to 
the  habit  of  exporting  it,  is  the  great  difficulty. 
It  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  is  fre- 
quently noticed  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  policy 
of  modern  Europe  has  led  it  to  encourage  the 
induftry  of  the  towns  more  than  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  trade  more 

•  A  plan  has  lately  been  fuggefted  in  Mr.  Oddy's  European 
Commerce  (page  511),  of  making  this  country  an  entrepot  of 
foreign  grain,  to  be  opened  only  for  internal  fale,  when  corn  is 
above  the  importation  price,  whatever  that  may  be.  To  this 
plan,  if  it  can  be  executed,  I  fee  no  objection  ;  and  it  certainly 
deferves  attention.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  home  growth 
of  corn,  and  would  be  a  good  provifion  againft  years  of  fcarcity. 

than 
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than  agriculture.  In  this  policy,  England  has 
certainly  not  been  behind  the  reft  of  Europe ; 
perhaps  indeed,  except  in  one  inftance,**  it  may 
be  faid  that  fhe  has  been  the  foremoft.  If 
things  had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  courfi?, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  thinks  that  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  fociety  would  have  increafed 
beyond  the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators ; 
but  the  high  profits  of  commerce  from  nlono- 
polics,  and  other  peculiar  encouragements, 
have  altered  this  natural  courfe  of  things ;  and 
the  body  politic  is  in  an  artificial,  and  in  fomc 
degree  difeafed  ftatc,  with  one  of  its  principal 
members  out  of  proportion  to  the  reft.  Al- 
moft  all  medicine  is  in  itfelf  bad ;  and  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  illnefs  is  the  neceffity  of 
taking  it.  No  perfon  can  well  be  more  averfe 
to  medicine  in  the  animal  economy,  or  a  fyf- 
tem  of  expedients  in  political  economy,  than 
myfelf ;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country 
fomething  of  the  kind  may  be  neceflary,  to 
prevent  greater  evils.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  comparative  importance,  whether  we  are 
fully  fupplied  with  broadcloth,  linens,  and 
muflins,  or  even  with  tea^  fugar,  and  coffee ; 
and    no    rational    politician    therefore    would 

^  Tl^  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn. 

think 
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think  of  propofing  a  bounty  upon  fuch  com* 
modities.  But  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the 
▼cry  higheft  importance,  whether  we  are  fully 
iiipplicd  with  food;  and  if  a  bounty  would 
produce  fuch  a  fupply,  the  moft  liberal  po- 
litical economiil  might  be  juftified  in  pro- 
poiing  it;  coniidering  food  as  a  commodity 
diilind:  from  all  others,  and  preeminently 
valuable. 


criAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Bounties,  en  the  Exportation  of  Cpm^ 

In  difcuffing  the  policy  of  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn^  it  fhould  be  premifejd,  that  the 
private  intcrefts  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors 
fhould  never  enter  into  the  queftion.  The  fblc 
objeft  of  our  confideration  ought  to  be  the  per- 
manent intereft  of  the  confumer^  in  the  charac- 
ter of  vi^hich  is  comprehended  the  whole  na-f 
tion. 

According  to  the  general  principles  of  politic 
cal  ecohotiiy^  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  is  for 
the  intefeft  of  the  civilized  world,  that  each  na- 
tion fhould  purchafe  its  commodities  wherever 
they  can  be  had  the  cheapefl. 

According  to  thcfe  principles,  it  is  rather  dc- 
firable,  that  fbme  obflacles  fhould  exiil  to  the 
exceffive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  iany  parr 
ticular  country ;  and  that  rich  nations  fhould  be 
tempted  to  purchafe  their  corn  of  poorer  na- 
tions, as  by  thefe  means  the  wealth  of  the  civi- 

voL.  II.  M  lizcd 
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lizcd  world  will  not  only  be  more  rapidly  in- 
creafed,  but  more  tquably  difltifed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  local  interefts  and 
political  relations  may  modify  the  application  of 
thefe  general  principles;  and  in  a  country 
with  a  territory  lit  for  the  produdion  of  com, 
an  independent,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
equable  fupply  of  this  necellary  of  life,  may  be 
an  objeA  6f  fuch  importance,  as  to  warrant  a 
deviation  from  them. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  thing  will 
ultimately  find  its  level,  but  this  level  is  fome- 
times  efFeded  in  a  very  harih  manner.  £ng« 
Iknd  may  export  com  a  hundred  years  hence 
without  the  ailiftance  of  a  bounty  ;  but  this  is 
much  more  likely  to  happen  from  the  deflruc-* 
tion  9f  her  manufa<%ures,  than  from  the  increafc 
of  her  agriculture;  and  a  policy,  which  info 
important  a  point  may  tend  to  foften  the  harik 
corrections  of  general  laws,  feems  to  be  jufli- 
fiable. 

The  regulations  refpe<£ling  importation  and 
exportation  adopted  in  the  com  laws,  that  werq 
eflabiifhed  in  1688  and  1700,  fcemed  to  hav^ 
the   cffeA  of   giving  that  encouragement   to  . 
agriculture,  which  it  fb  much  wanted ;  at  leaft 

they 
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they  were  followed  by  a  growth  of  com  in  the 
country  coniiderably  above  the  wants  of  tht 
actual  population,  by  a  lower  average  price^ 
and '  by  a  fteadineis  of  prices^,  that  had  never 
been  experienced  before. 

During  the  feven teenth  century,  and  indeed 
the  whole  period  of  our  hiftory  previous  to  it> 
the  prices  of  wheat  were  fubjcA  to  great  flue- 
tuations,  and  the  average  price  was  very  high* 
For  iixty  three  years  before  the  year  1700^  the 
average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smith,  2I.  lis.  o^d.,  and  for  five 
years  before  165a,  it  w^s  3I.  i:^..  8d.  From 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  corn  laws  in 
1700  and  1706,  the  prices  became  extraordi- 
narily fteady ;  and  the  average  price  -  for  forty 
years,  previous  to  the  year  1750,  funk  fo  low  a» 
il.  163.  per  quarter.  This  was  the  period  of 
our  greateft  exportation^.  In  the  year  1 757, 
the  laws  were  iufpendcd,  and  in  the  year  1773 
they  were  totally  altered.  The  exports  of  com 
have  iince  been  regularly  decreafing,  and  the 
imports  increafing.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  forty  years  ending  in  1800,  was 
2I.  9s.  5d;  and  for  the  laft  five  years  of  this 
period,  3I.  6%.  6d.  During  this  laft  term,  the 
balance  of  the  imports  of  all  ibrts  -of  grain  is 
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eftimated  at  ^,938,357/  and  the  dreadful  fluc-a^ 
tuations  of  price^  which  have  occurred  of  late 
years,  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with. 
.  It  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  to  be  hafly  in 
drawing  general  inferences  from  partial  cxpc* 
tiedce  :  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  period 
that  has  been  confidered  is  of  fb  coniiderable  an 
extent ;  and  the  changes  from  fluduating  and 
high  prices  to  ftcady  and  low  prices,  with  a 
return  to  fluctuating  and  high  prices  again, 
correfpond  fb  accurately  with  the  eftablifhment 
and  full  vigour  of  the  com  laws,  and  with  their 
fublcquent  alterations  and  inefficacy ;  that  it  was 
certainly  rather  a  bold  aifertion  in  Dr.  Smith  to 
iay,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com  muil  have 
happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  could  not 
poffibly  have  happened  in  confcquence  of  'it.  * 
From  a  view  of  the  fa<%s,  it  does  not  at  any  rate 
fcem  probable,  that  the  caufes,  whatever  they^ 
may  be,  which  have  produced  this  cffeft,  ihould 
have  been  continually  impeded  by  the  laws  in 
queftion ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expert,  that 
he  Ihould  defend  a  pofition  fo  contrary  to  ap- 
pearances,  by  the   moft   powerful   arguments. 

*  Anderfon's  Invcftigation  of  the  Circum (lances  which  led 
to  Scarcity,  Table,  p.  40, 

^  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b,  iv,  c.  y,  p.  ^6^. 
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As  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  country  the  fub- 
jeift  leems  to  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  the  validity  of  thcfe 
arguments. 

He  obfervcs,  that  both  in  years  of  plenty,  and 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  bounty  ncceffarily  tends 
to  raifc  the  money  price  of  corn  fomcwhat 
higher,  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  home 
market.* 

That  it  does  fo  in  years  of  plenty  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  but  that  it  does  fo  in  years  of  fcarcity 
appears  to  me  as  undoubtedly  falfe.  The  only 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Smith  fupports  this 
latter  pofition  is,  by  faying,  that  the  exportation: 
prevents  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
Tcry  infufficient  reafon.  The  fcarce  year  may 
not  immediately  follow  the  moft  plentiful  year ; 
and  it  is  totally  contrary  to  the  habits  and  prac- 
tice of  farmers,  to  fave  the  fupcrfluity  of  fix  or 
feven  years  for  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 
Great  praiflical  inconveniencies  generally  attend 
the  keeping  of  fo  large  a  referved  ftorc.  Diffi- 
culties often  occur  from  a  want  of  proper  ac- 
commodations for  it.  It  is  at  all  times  liable  to 
damage  from  vermin  and  other  caufes.     When 

*  Weahh  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  t>,  iv,  f.  v,  p.  265. 
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very  large,  it  is  apt  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous 
tnd  grudging  eye  by  the  common  people.  And, 
in  general,  the  farmer  may  cither  not  be  able  to 
remain  fo  long  without  his  returns ;  or  may 
not  be  willing  to  employ  fo  confiderable  a  ca- 
pital in  a  way,  in  which  the  returns  mud  necef- 
iarily  be  diftant  and  precarious.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  cannot  reafonably  expeift,  that, 
upon  this  plan,  the  reserved  llorc  Ibould  in  any 
degree  be  equal  to  that,  which  in  a  fcarce  year 
would  be  kept  at  home,  in  a  country  which  was 
ill  the  habit  of  conftant  exportation  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  amount ;  and  we  know,  that  even  a 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  deficiency 
will  often  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price. 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  ftate  very  juftly, 
that  the  defenders  of  the  corn  laws  do  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  price  ot  corn  in  the  adual 
flate  of  tillage,  as  upon  their  tendency  to  im- 
prove this  adual  rtate.  by  opening  a  more  ex- 
tcnfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far- 
mer* and  fecuring  to  him  a  better  price  than 
he  could  otherwife  exped  for  his  commodity ; 
which  double  encouragement,  they  imagine, 
muff  in  a  long  period  of  years  occafion  iuch  an 
increafe  in  the  produttioft  of  coin,  as  may  lower 
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its  price  in  the  home  market  much  more  than 
the  bounty  can  raifc  it,  in  the  ftate  of  tillage 
then  actually  exifting.' 

In  anfwer  to  this  he  obferves,  that  whatever 
extenfion  of  the  foreign  market  can  be  occafion- 
ed  by  the  bounty,  muft  in  every  particular  yeai 
be  altogether  at  the  expenfe  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, as  every  bufhel  of  corn  which  is  exported 
by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would 
have  remained  in  the  home  market  to  increafc 
the  confumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
commodity. 

In  this  obfervation  he  appears  to  me  a  little 
to  mifufe  the  term  market.  Becaufe,  by  fell- 
ing a  commodity  below  what  he  calls  its  natural 
price,  it  is  poffibic  to  get  rid  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  it,  in  any  particular  market,  than  would 
have  gone  off  otherwife,  it  cannot  juftly  be  faid, 
that  by  this  procefs  fuch  a  market  Is  proporti- 
onally extended.  Though  the  removal  of  the 
two  taxes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  paid  on 
account  of  the  bounty,  wouM  certainly  rather 
increafe  the  power  of  the  lower  clafles  to  pur- 
chafe  ;  yet  in  each  particular  year  the  confump- 
tion  muft  be  ultimately  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  increafe  of  confumption  from 
•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b,  iv,  c,  v,  p.  26_5, 
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the  removal  of  thefc  taxes  might  by  no  means 
be  fufficient,  to  take  off  the  whole  Superfluity' 
of  the  farmers,  without  lowering  the  general 
price  of  corn,  fo  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  fair 
rccompenfe.  If  the  price  of  Britlfh  corn  in  the 
home  market  rife  in  confequence  of  the  bounty, 
it  is  an  unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  effectual 
market  for  Britifh  corn  is  extended  by  it ; 
and  that  the  diminution  of  demand  at  home, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  extenfion  of  the  demand  abroad. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  difcouragement  to 
the  production  of  any  commodity  in  a  large 
quantity,  than  the  fear  of  overftocking  the 
market  with  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  fuch  a  produflion,  than  the 
certainty  of  finding  an  efFeSual  market  for  any 
quantity,  however  great,  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  Ihould  be  obferved  further,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objefls  of  the  bounty  is  to  obtain  a 
furplus  above  the  home  confumption,  which 
may  fupply  the  deficiency  of  unfavourable  years ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  no  poflible  extenfion  of 
the  hom?  market  can  attain  this  objeft. 

Dr.  Smith  goes  ou  to  fay,  that,  if  the  two 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  on  account  of  the 
bounty,  namely,  the  one  to  the  government  to 
pay  this  bounty,  and  the  other  paid  in  the  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  price  of  the  commodity,  do  not,  in  the 
aftual  ilate  of  the  crop,  raife  the  price  of  la- 
bour, and  thus  return  upon  the  farmer;  they 
muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to 
bring  up  their  children,  and,  by  thus  reftralning 
the  population  and  induftry  of  the  country, 
muft  tend  to  ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  home  market,  and  thereby,  in 
the  long  run,  rather  to  diminifli,  than  to  aug- 
ment, the  whole  market  and  confumption  of 
corn.' 

I  think  it  has  been  fliown,  and  indeed  it  will 
icarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  lyftem  of 
exportation  arifing  from  the  bounty  has  ati 
evident  tendency  in  years  of  fcarcity  to  incrcafc 
the  fuppliei  of  corn ;  or  to  prevent  their  being  fo 
much  diminillied  as  they  otherwife  would  be, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  tiling,  Confcquentlv 
the  labouring  poor  will  be  able  to  ll\'c  better, 
and  the  population  will  be  Icfs  checked  in  thefc 
particular  years,  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  fyftem  of  exportation  arifing  from 
the  bounty.  But  if  the  cffeifl  of  the  bounty,  in 
this  view  of  the  fubjcft,  be  only  to  rcprefs  a 
little  the  population  in  years  of  plenty,  while  i^ 
encourages  it  comparatively  in  years  of  fcarcity* ; 
■  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  r,  p.  267. 
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its  effed  is  evidently  to  regulate  the  population 
more  equally  according  to  that  quantity  of  lub- 
fiftence,  which  can  permanently,  and  without 
occafional  defalcations,  be  fupplled.  And  this 
efFcft,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  is  one  of 
the  greatefl:  advantages,  which  can  poifibly  occur 

■  to  a  fociety ;  and  contributes  more  to  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  the  labouring  poor,  than  can  eafily  be 
conceived  by  thofc,  who  have  not  deeply  con- 
fidered  the  fubjcft.  In  the  whole  compafs  of 
human  events,  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  more  fruit- 
ful fource  of  mifery,  or  one  more  invariably 
produdive  of  difaftrous  confequcnces,  than  a 
iudden  ftart  of  population  from  two  or  three 
years  of  plenty,  which  muft  ncceflarily  be  re- 
prcffed  on  the  firft  return  of  fcarcity,  or  even  of 
average  crops.    It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  we 

■  were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  corn  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  bounty,  the  price  would  fall  ftill 
lower  in  years  of  extraordinary  abundance,  than 
without  fuch  a  bounty  and  fuch  exportation ; 

Ibecaufe  the  exuberance  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  crop  ufually  exported  would  fall  upon  the 
home  market.  But  there  feems  to  be  no  rcafon 
for  fuppofing,  that  this  would  be  the  cafe.  The 
quantity  annually  exported  would  by  no  means 
be  fixed,  but  would  depend  upon  the  Hate  of 
the 
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the  crop,  and  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
One  great  advantage  of  a  foreign  market,  both 
with  regard  to  buying  and  felling,  is  the  im- 
probability, that  years  of  fcarclty,  or  years  of 
abundance,  fliould  in  many  different  countries 
occur  at  the  fame  time.  In  a  year  of  abun- 
dance the  fixed  fum  of  the  bounty  would  always 
bear  a  greJter  proportion  to  the  coil:  of  produc- 
tion. A  greater  encouragement  would  there- 
fore be  given  to  export,  and  a  very  moderate 
lowering  of  price  would  probably  enable  the 
farmer,  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  of  his  cxcefs  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  moft  plaufible  argument  that  Dr.  Smith 
adduces  againll  the  corn  laws  is,  that,  as  the 
money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities,  the  advantage  to  the 
proprietor  from  the  increaled  money  price  is 
merely  apparent,  and  not  real ;  fmce  what  he 
gains  in  his  fales,  he  mufl  lofe  in  his  purchalcs.  * 

This  pofition,  however,  is  not  true,  without 
many  limitations.  The  money  price  of  com 
in  a  particular  country  is  undoubtedly  by  far 
the  moft  powerful  ingredient  in  regulating  the 
price  of  labour,  and  of  all  other  commodities ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  Dr.  Smith's  pofition, 
»  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  269. 
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that  it  fliould  be  the  moft  powerful  ingredient; 
it  muft  be  fhown,  that,  other  caufes  remaining 
the  fame,  the  price  of  every  article  will  rife 
and  fall  cxatfUy  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
com ;  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 
Dr.  Smith  himfelf  excepts  all  foreign  commo- 
dities ;  but  when  wc  rcfleifi:  upon  the  fum  of 
our  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  articles 
ufcd  in  our  manufaftures,  this  exception  alone 
is  of  very  great  importance.  Wool  and  raw 
hides,  two  raoft  important  materials  of  home 
growth,  do  not,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  own 
reafonings,  (Book  i,  c.  xi,  p.  ^6^  et  fcq.)  depend 
much  upon  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rent  of 
land  ;  and  the  price  of  flax  is  of  courfe  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quantity  wc  import.  But 
woollen  cloths,  leather,  linen,  cottons,  tea, 
fugar,  &c. ,  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
above-named  articles,  form  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  clothing  and  luxuries  of  the  induftrious 
cUifTts  of  fociety.  Confcquently,  although  that 
part  of  the  wages  of  labour,  which  is  expended 
in  food,  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn,  the  whole  of  the  wages  will  not  rife  in 
the  fame  proportion.  When  great  improve- 
ments in  manufaCluring  machinery  have  taken 
place  in  any  country,  that  part  of  the  price  of 
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the  wrought  commodity,  which  pays  the  Intereft 


of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  producing  it, 
as  this  capital  had  been  accumulated  before  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  will  not  rifc  in 
confequence  of  this  advance,  except  as  it  re- 
quires gradual  renovation.  And  in  the  cafe  of 
great  and  numerous  taxes  on  confumption,  as 
thofc  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labour  mull 
always  receive  wherewithal  to  pay  them,  at 
Icail  all  thote  upon  neceflaries,  a  rife  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn,  though  it  would  incrcafc  or 
decrcafe  that  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  food,  evidently  would  not  in- 
crcafe  or  dccreafe  that  part,  which  was  deftined 
for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

It  cannot  then  be  admitted  as  a  general  po- 
iition,  that  the  money  price  of  corn  in  any  coun- 
try is  an  accurate  meafure  of  the  real  value  of 
fdver  in  that  country.  But  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  though  of  great  weight  to  the  owners  of 
land,  will  not  influence  the  growth  of  corn  be- 
yond the  current  leafes.  At  the  expiration  of  ^ 
Icafc,  any  particular  advantage,  which  the  farmer 
had  received  from  a  favourable  proportion  be- 
tween the  price  of  corn  and  of  labour,  would  be 
taken  from  him,  and  any  dlfadvantage  from  an 
unfavourable  proportion  made  up  to  him.     The 
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fole  caufe,  which  would  determine  the  quantity 
of  effcftive  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
■would  be  the  extent  of  the  effcdual  demand  for 
corn;  and  if  the  bounty  had  really  enlarged  this 
deniand,  which  it  certainly  would  have  done, 
it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  more  capital 
would  not  be  employed  upon  the  land. 

When  Dr.  Smith  fays,  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value, 
■which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  the 
money  price  ;  and  that  no  bounty  upon  expor- 
tation, no  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can 
raife  that  value,  nor  the  freeft  competition 
lower  it;'  it  is  evident,  that  he  changes  the 
queftion  from  the  profits  of  the  growers  of  corn 
or  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  phyfical  and 
abfolute  value  of  com  in  itfeif.  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  the  bounty  alters  the 
phyfical  value  ol'  corn,  and  makes  a  bufliel  of  it 
liipport  a  greater  number  of  labourers  for  a  day 
th&n  it  did  before ;  but  I  certainly  do  mean  to 
fay,  that  the  bounty  to  the  Britiib  cultivator 
does,  in  the  aiSual  ftate  of  things,  realty  increafe 
the  demand  for  Britllh  corn ;  and  thus  encou- 
rages him  to  fow  more  than  he  otherwlfe  would 
do,  and  enables  him  in  confequence  to  employ 
»  Wealth  of  Ndiions,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  278. 
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more  bufhcls  of  corn  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
greater  number  of  labourers. 

If  Dr.  Smith's  theory  were  ftriftly  true,  and 
the  real  price  of  corn,  or  its  price  in  the  fum  of 
all  other  commodities,  never  fuffered  any  vari- 
ation, it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reafon  why 
we  grow  more  corn  now  than  we  did  200  years 
ago.  If  no  rife  in  the  nominal  price  of  com 
were  a  real  rife,  or  could  enable  the  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate better,  or  determine  more  of  the  national 
capital  to  the  land,  it  would  appear,  that  asiricul- 
ture  was  indeed  in  a  moft  unfortunate  situation, 
and  that  no  adequate  motive  could  exilt  to  the 
further  inveftment  of  capital  in  this  branch  of 
induftry.  But  furely  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the 
real  price  of  corn  varies,  though  it  may  not  vary 
fo  much  as  the  real  price  of  other  commodities ; 
and  that  there  are  periods  when  all  wrought 
commodities  are  cheaper,  and  periods  when 
they  are  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn;  and  in  the  one  cafe  capital  flows  from 
manufaiftures  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  other 
from  agriculture  to  manufactures.  To  overlook 
thefc  periods,  or  confider  them  of  flight  impor- 
tance, is  unpardonable,  becaufe  in-cvery  branch 
of  trade  thefe  periods  form  the  grand  encourage- 
ment to  an  increafe  of  fupply.    Undoubtediv  the 
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profits  of  trade  in  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
duftry  can  never  long  remain  higher  than  in 
others;  but  how  are  they  lowered,  except  by 
influx  of  capital  occafioncd  by  thcfe  high 
profits  ?  It  never  can  be  a  national  objctEl  per- 
manently to  increafe  the  profits  of  any  particular 
fet  of  dealers.  The  national  objeft  is  the  in- 
creafe of  fupply  ;  but  this  objeft  cannot  be  at- 
tained but  by  previoufly  increafing  tlie  profits  of 
thcfe  dealers,  and  thus  determining  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  to  this  particular  employ- 
ment. The  fhip-owncrsahd  failors  do  not  make 
greater  profits  now,  than  they  did  before  the 
navigation  aA :  but  the  objedl  of  the  nation 
was  not  to  increafe  the  profits  of  Ihip-owners 
and  failors,  but  the  quantity  of  ihipping  and 
Jcamen  j  and  this  could  not  be  done  but  by  a 
law,  which,  by  increafing  the  demand  for  them, 
raifcd  the  profits  of  the  capital  before  employed 
in  this  way,  and  determined  a  greater  quantity 
to  flow  into  the  fame  channel.  The  object  of 
the  nation  in  the.  corn  laws  is  not  the  increafe 
of  the  profits  oi  the  farmers,  or  the  rents  of  the 
landlords;  but  the  determination  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  national  capital  to  the  land,  and 
the  confcquent  increafe  of  fupply :  and  though 
in  the  cafe  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  corn 

from 
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from  an  increafed  demand,  the  rife  of  wages, 
the  rife  of  rents,  and  the  fall  of  filver,  tend  to 
obfcure  in  fome  degree  our  view  of  the  fubje^t; 
yet  we  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
real  price  of  com  varies  during  periods  fuffici- 
ently  long  to  affcifl  the  determination  of  capital, 
or  we  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  own- 
ing, that  no  motive  can  exift  to  the  further  in- 
veftment  of  capital  in  the  produtSion  of  com. 

The  mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  com  operates  feems  to  be  this. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  price  at  which  the 
Britifti  grower  can  afford  to  fell  his  corn  in 
average  years  is  ^5  ihillings,  and  the  price  at 
which  the  foreign  grower  can  fell  it,  ^^  fllil- 
lings.  Thus  circumftanced,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Britifli  grower  cannot  export  com  even  in 
years  confiderably  above  an  average  crop.  In 
this  ftate  of  things  let  a  bounty  of  five  fliillings 
per  quarter  be  granted  on  exported  corn.  Im- 
mediately as  this  bounty  was  eftablilhed  the 
exportation  would  begin,  atTd  go  on,  till  the  price 
in  the  home  market  had  rlfcn  to  the  price  at 
which  Britifh  corn  could  be  fold  abroad  with 
the  addition  of  the  bounty.  The  abftraftion  of 
a  part  of  the  home  fupply,  or  even  the  appre- 
henfion  of  it,  would  foon  raifc  the  price  in  the 
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home  market ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  quan- 
tity exported  before  this  rife  had  taken  place 
would  not,  at  the  moft,  bear  fuch  a  proportion  " 
to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  ports  of  Europe, 
as  to  lovvcr  the  general  price  more  than  a  IhiU 
ling  in  the  quarter.     Confequently  the  Britifh 
grower  would  fell  his  corn  abroad  for  52  Ihil-! 
lings,  which  with  the  addition  of  the  bounty 
would  be  57   Ibillings,  4nd  what   was  fold  at 
home    would    bear    e:3(a^ly   the    fame    price, 
t.hrpwing  out  of  pur  coqfidcration  at  prefent  the 
cxpences  of  freight,   6^9.     The   Britifh  grower 
therefore,  ipflead  of  ^^  fhillinga  at  which  he 
could  afford  to  fell,  would  get  57  fhillings  for 
his  whole  crop.    Dr.  Smith  hasfuppofed,  that  a 
bounty  of  five  fliillings  would  raife  the  price  of 
corn  in  the  honie  market  four  fhillings ;  but  this 
is  evidently  upon  the  fuppofifion,  that  the  grow- 
ing price  qf  corn  vvas  not  lower  abroad  than  at 
home,  and  in  this  cafe  his  fuppofition   would 
^probably  be  correct.     In  the  cafe  before  fup- 
pofed  however,  the  txtra  profits  of  the  farmer 
would  be  only  two  fhillings.     As  far  as  this  ad- 
vance would  gOj,   it  would  raife  the  profits  of 
farming,  and  encourage  him  to  grow  more  corn. 
The  next  year  therefore  the  fupply  would  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pur- 
chafers 
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chafers  of  the  year  before,  and  to  insilcc  this  ad- 
ditional quantity  go  off,  the  price  muft  fall ; 
and  it  would  of  courfe  fall  both  in  the  foreign 
and  the  home  market,  as  while  any  exportation 
continues,  the  price  in  the  home  market  wil*. 
be  regulated  by  the  price  jn  foreign  markets 
with  the  addition  of  the  bounty.  This  fall  may 
be  inconfidcrablc,  but  ftill  the  effcd  will  be  in 
this  diretftion,  and  after  the  firft  year,  the  price  of 
corn  will  tor  fome  time  continue  to  fall  towards 
its  former  level.  In  the  mean  time  however, 
the  cheapnefs  of  corn  abroad  might  gradually 
tend  to  increafe  the  number  of  purchafers,  and 
extend  the  efFedlual  demand  for  corn,  not  only 
at  the  late  reduced  prices,  but  at  the  original 
or  even  higher  prices.  But  every  extenfion  of 
this  kind  would  tend  to  ralfe  the  price  of  corn 
abroad  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  growing  price 
at  home,  and  confequently  would  give  the 
Britifli.  farmer  a  greater  advantage  from  the 
bounty.  If  the  demand  abroad  extended  only 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapnefs,  the  effet?!  would 
be,  that  part  of  the  agriculture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  checked  to  make  room  for  the  ' 
increafed  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  fome  > 
the  foreign  growers,  who  traded  upon  the  fmal- 
]cft  profits,  would  be  juftled  out  of  the  markets. 
K  z  At 
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At  What  time  the  ad\'anced  price  at  home 
would  begin  to  a€e6l  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  all  other  coixmiodities^  it  would  be  very  diflfi* 
cult  to  fay ;  but  it  is  probable^  that  the  interval 
might  be  oonfiderable,  becauiq  the  firft  and 
greatefi:  rife^  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  has  been 
made^  would  not  he  above  threepence  in  the 
buihel,  and  this  advance  would  for  ibme  time 
diminifli  every  year.  But  after  the  full  effeft 
from  this  {^dvance,  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  bounty  would 
by  no  means  be  loft.  For  fome  years  it  would 
giye  the  Britifli  grower.  a«  abfohite  advantage 
over  the  foreign  grower.  This  advantage  would 
of  cou,rfe  gradually  diminilh,  becaufe  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  cfFeAual  demand  to  be  ultimately 
fvipplied,  and  to  oblige  thd  producers  to  fell  at 
the  loweft  price  that  they  can  afford.  But 
after  halving  experieipiced  a,  period  of  very  de- 
cided encouragement,  the  Britifti  grower  will 
find  himfelf  at  laft  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
grower,  which  he  was  not  before  the  bounty, 
and  in  the  habit  of  fupplying  a  larger  market 
than  his  own  upon  equal  terms  with  his  com^ 
petitoirs*  And  after  this,  if  the  l^reign  and 
]^ti(h  markets  continued  to  extend  themfelves 
equally,  tbc  S^itiih  grower  y^rould  continue  to 

proportion^ 
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proportion  his  fiipplies  to  both  ;  becaulc,  unlei's 
a  particular  incrcafc  of  demand  were  to  take 
place  at  home,  he  could  never  withdraw  hi^ 
foreign  fupply  without  lowering  the  price  of  hU 
whole  crop ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  be  ifl 
pofleffion  of  a  conftant  ftore  for  years  of  fcarri 
city. 

To  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  indeed,  the 
fuppofition  here  made  will  not  apply^  In  average 
years  we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own  con- 
iumption.  Our  firft  objcft  muft  therefore  be 
to  fupply  our  own  wants,  before  we  aim  at  ob* 
taining  an  cxcefs,  and  the  reIlri<5Hve  laws  oa 
importation  are  ftrongly  calculated  to  produce 
this  effeift.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
decided  encouragement  to  the  inveftme-nt  of 
capita]  in  agriculture,  than  the  certainty,  that 
for  many  years  to  come  the  price  will  never 
fall  fo  low  as  the  growing  price  according  to 
tlic  exifting  leafes.  If  fuch  a  certainty  has  no 
tendency  to  give  encouragement  to  Britilh  agri- 
culture, on  account  of  the  advance  it  may  occa- 
fion  in  the  price  of  labour,  it  may  fafely  be  pro- 
nounced, that  no  poflible  increafe  of  wealth  and 
population  can  ever  encourage  the  production  of, 
corn.'     In  a  nation  which  never  imported  cqn 

except 
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except  in  a  fcarcity,  commerce  could  never  get 
the  ftart  of  agriculture ;  and  reftridive  laws  on 
importation^  as  far  as  they  go,  tend  to  give  a  re- 
lative difcouragement  to  manufactures^  and  a  re- 
lative encouragement  to  agriculture.  If  vrithout 
diminifhing  manufaftures,  they  were  merely  te 
determine  a  greater  part  of  the  future  annual  ac- 
cumulation to  fall  on  the  land,  the  efie6l  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  higheft  degree  defirable ; 
but  even  allowing,  that  the  prefent  very  rapid 
march  of  wealth  in  general  were  to  fuffer  a  flight 
relaxation  in  its  progrefs,  if  there  be  any  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  alarms  that  have  of  late 
been  exprcfled  refpedling  the  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  fo  rapidly  increafing  a  capital,  wc 
might  furely  be  willing  to  facrifice  afmall  portion 
of  prefent  riches,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  degree 

In  1700,  had  continued  unipterrupted,  I  cannot  b^ing  myfelf 
to  believe,  that  we  fhould  now  be  in  the  habit  of  importing  fo 
much  corn  as  we  do  at  prefent.  Putting  the  bounty  on  ex- 
portation out  of  the  queftion,  the  reftriSivc  laws  on  importa- 
tion alone  would  have  made  it  impofEble.  The  demand  for 
Briti(h  corn  would,  for  the  laft  30  years,  have  been  both  greater 
and  more  uoiform  than  it  has  been ;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  fupply  and  demand  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
would  not  have  occafioned  a  greater  growth.  Dr.  Smith's 
argument  clesu'ly  proves  too  much,  which  is  as  bad  as  prov- 
ing too  little. 

of 
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of  fecurity>  independence^  and  permanent  prof- 
perity. 

Having  confidered  the  efFeift  of  the  bounty  on 
the  farmer,  it  remains  to  confider  its  efFeft  on 
the  confumer.     It  muft  be  allowed,  that  all  the 
direA  efFe(5ts  of  the  bounty  are  to  raife,  and  not 
to  lower  the  price  of  corn  to  the  confumer; 
but  its  indireft  efFefts  are  both  to  lower  the 
average    price,    and    to   prevent  the  variations 
above  and  below  that  price.     If  we  take  any 
period  of  fbme  length  prior  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  we  fliall  find,  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  corn  is  moft  powjerfully  afFed:ed  by 
years  of  fcarcity.     From    1637  to  1700,  both 
inclufive,  the  average  price  of  corn,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  was  2I.  i  is.'  ojd. ;  yet  in  1688  the 
growing  price,  according  to  an  eftimate  of  Gre- 
gory King,  which  Dr.  Smith  fuppofes  to  be  cor- 
recft,  was  only  il.  8s.     It  appears  therefore,  that 
during  this  period  It  was  the  price  o{  fcarcity, 
rather  than  the  growing  price,  which  influenced 
the   general   average.     But   this  high   average 
price    Would     not     proportionally     encourage 
the    cultivation   of    corn.      Though    the   far- 
mer might  feel  very  fanguine  during  one  or  two 
years  of  high  price,  and  projeA  many  improve- 
ments, yet  the  glut  in  the  market,  which  would 

J^  4  follow. 
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follow,  would  deprcfs  him  in  the  fame  degree, 
and  deflroy  all  his  projcds.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  year  of  high  price  really  tends  to  impoverifh 
the  land,  and  prepare  the  way  for  ftiture  fcarcity* 
The  period  is  too  fliort  to  determine  more  capi- 
tal to  the  land,  and  a  temporary  plenty  is  often 
reftored  by  fowing  ground  that  is  not  ready  for 
it,  and  thus,  injuring  the  permanent  intercfts  of 
agriculture.  It  may  eafily  happen  therefore,  that 
a  very  fluftuating  price,  although  the  geperal 
average  be  high,  will  not  tend  to  encourage  the 
determination  of  capital  to  the  land  in  the  fame 
dcsj^ee  as  a  fteadier  price  with  a  lower  general 
average,  provided  that  this  average  is  above  the 
growing  price.  And  if  the  bounty  has  any 
tendency  to  encourage  a  greater  fupply,  and  to 
caufc  the  general  average  to  be  more  affe<Sed  by 
the  growing  price  than  the  price  of  fcarcity,  it 
may  produce  a  benefit  of  very  high  magnitude 
to  the  confumer,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  fur- 
nifhes  a  better  encouragement  to  the  farmer ; 
two  objeds  which  have  been  confidered  as  in- 
compatible, though  not  with  fufficient  rcafon* 
For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  growing  price  in 
this  country  is  ^^  Ihillings  per  quarter,  and  that 
for  three  years  out  of  the  laft  ten  the  price  from 
fcarcity  had  been  five  guineas,  for  four  years  55 

ihillings. 
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IhiUings,  and  for  the  remaining  three  years  53 
ihiliings.  Ill  this  cafe  the  average  of  the  tea 
years  will  be  a  little  .above  3I.  9s,  This  is  a 
moft  encouraging  price ;  but  the  three  years 
which  were  below  the  growing  price  would  de- 
ftroy  in  a  great  meafure  its  efFecS: ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  agriculture  would  have  re- 
ceived a  much  more  beneficial  impulfe,  if  the 
price  had  continued  fteadily  at  3  guineas  during 
the  whole  time.  With  regard  to  the  confumer, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  average  need  not  be 
infiftcd  on. 

When  Dr.  Smith  afferted,  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  could  not  poflibly  happen  in  con- 
fcquence  of  a  bounty,  he  overlooked  a  diftin<flion^ 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  make  in  this  cafe, 
between  the  growing  price  of  corn  in  years  of 
common  plenty,  and  the  average  price  of  a  pe- 
riod including  years  of  fcarcity,  which  are  in 
faft  two  very  different  things.  Suppofing  the 
wages  of  labour  to  be  regulated  more  frequently 
by  the  former  than  the  latter  price,  which  per- 
haps is  the  cafe,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
the  bounty  could  not  lower  the  grovsring  price; 
though  it  might  very  eafily  lower  the  average 
price  of  a  long  period,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  had  this  effc6l  in  a  confiderable  degree 
during  the  firft  half  of  the  laft  century. 

The 
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The  operation  of  the  bounty  on  the  value  of 
filver  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  its  dircd:  efFeAs 
to  depreciate  it,  but  its  indirect  efFefts  may  per- 
haps tend  more  powerfully  to  prevent  it  from 
falling.     In  the  progrefs  of  wealth,  when  com- 
merce outftrips  agriculture,  there  is  a  conftant 
tendency  to  a  depreciation  of  filver ;  and  a  ten- 
dency to  an  oppofite  efFeft,  when  the  balance, 
leans  to   the  fide  of  agriculture.     During  the 
firft  half  of  the  lafl:  century  agriculture  feemed 
to  flourifh  more  than  commerce,   and   filver, 
according  to   Dr,    Smith,    feemed   to   rife    in 
value   in   moft   of   the   countries    in   Europe. 
During  the   latter  half  of  the  century  com- 
merce feemed  to  have  got  the  ftart  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  efFecft  not  being  countera<9:ed  by  a 
deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  filver  has  beeri 
very  generally  depreciated.     As  far  as  this  de- 
preciation is  common  to  the  commercial  world, 
it   is  comparatively*   of  little  importance ;  but 

undoubtedly 

■  Even  the  depreciation  which  is  common  to  the  commer- 
cial world  produces  much  evil  to  individuals  who  have  fixed 
incomes,  and  one  important  national  evil,  that  of  indifpofing  • 
landlords  to  let  long  leafes  of  hxm%.  With  regard  to  leafes^ 
the  operation  of  the  boisnty  would  certainly  be  favourable. 
It  has  appeared,  that,  after  the  advance  occafioned  on  its  firft 
cftabliftiment,  the  price  of  corn  would  for  many  years  tend  to 
fall  towards  its  former  level,  and  if  no  other  caufes  intervened, 

a  very 
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undoubtedly  thofe  nations  will  feel  it  moft, 
where  this  caufe  has  prevailed  in  the  greatcft 
degree,  and  where  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
has  rifen  the  higheft,  and  has  been  moft  affedled 
by  the  competition  of  commercial  wealth,  ope- 
rating on  a  comparative  deficiency  of  corn.  It 
will  certainly  be  allowed,  that  thofe  landed  na- 
tions, which  fupply  the  ports  of  Europe  with 
corn,  will  be  the  leaft  liable  to  this  difadvan- 
tage;  and  even  thofe  fmall  ftates  whofe  wants  arc 
known  will  probably  fuffer  lefs,  than  thofe  whofe 
wants,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  quiteuncer- 
tain,  may  be  very  confiderablc.  That  England  is 
in  the.latterfituation,  and  that  the  rapid  progress 
of  commercial  wealth,  combined  with  years  of 
fcarcity,  has  raifed  the  nominal  price  of  wages 
more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  will 

a  very  confiderable  time  might  elapfe,  before  it  had  regained 
the  height  from  which  it  began  to  fink.  Confequently  after 
tlie  firfl  depreciation,  future  depreciation  would  be  checked, 
and  of  courfe  long  leafes  more  encouraged.  The  abfolute  de- 
preciation occafioned  by  the  eflablifhment  of  the  bounty 
would  be  perfeilly  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the  other 
caufesof  depreciation,  which  are  condantly  operating  in  this 
country.  Independently  of  the  funding  fyftem,  the  extended 
ufe  of  paper,  the  influx  of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  com- 
parative deficiency  of  com,  every  tax  on  the  necefiaries  of  life 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  fitver. 

not 
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rfbt  be  denied ;  and  the  natural  confequence  is^ 
that  filver  is  more  depreciated  here  than  in  the 
left  of  Europe^ 

If  the  bounty  has  any  effeA  in  weakemng  this 
cauie  of  depreciation,  by  preventing  the  average 
price  of  corn  from  being  fo  much  afFcAed  by 
the  price  of  fcarcity,  the  ultimate  advantage, 
which  its  indireft  operation  occafions,  /with 
regard  to  the  value  of  filver,  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  prefent  difadvantage  of  it3 
direA  operation. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
corn  laws,  by  opening  a  larger,  but  more  parti- 
cularly by  opening  a  fteadier  demand  for  Bri- 
tifli  corn,  muft  give  a  decided  encouragement 
to  Britiih  agriculture.* 

This, 

*On  account  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubfUlence,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  there  would  always  be  a  fufficient  demand  at 
home  for  any  quantity  of  corn  which  could  be  grown.  But 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  if  the  far- 
mers could  gradually  increafe  their  growth  of  com  to  any  ex- 
tcnt>  and  could  fell  it  fufficiently  cheapo  1  population  would 
arife  at  home  to  demand  the  whole  of  it.  But  in  this  cafe,  the 
great  increafe  of  demand  arifes  folely  from  the  cheapnefs,  and 
mutf  therefore  be  totally  of  a  different  nature  from  fuch  a 
demand  as,  in  the  adual  Circumftatices  of  the  country,  would 

encourage 
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This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  an  advantage  of 
confiderable  magnitude;  but  this  advantage 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  atttendant  evil 
of  eftablifliing  a  fixed  diiFcrcnce  between  the 
price  of  corn  in  Britain  and  in  the  ports  of  Eu- 
3ft)pe,  and  as  far  as  the  nominal  price  of  corn 
regulates  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  a 
proportional  difference  in  the  value  of  fdver. 
With  regard  to  the  permanent  interefls  of  com- 
merce there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
difadvantage  would  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  tendency  of  a  fuller  and  fteadier 
fupply  of  corn  to  prevent  the  future  depreciation 
of  filver  in  this  country:  but  ftili  it  is  a  prefent 
evil;  and  the  good  and  evil  of  the-fyflem  muft 
be  compared  with  the  good  and  evil  of  a  perfcA 
freedom  in  the  commerce  of  grain,  the  name 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  moft  fafcinating.  The 
advantages  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  impor- 
tation and  exportation  are  obvious.     The  fpc- 


tncourage  an  increafed  fupply.  If  iJie  makers  of  fuperfine 
1>road  cloths  would  fell  their  commodity  for  a  fhilling  a  yard 
iollead  of  a  guinea,  it  cannot  l>e  doubted,  that  the  demand 
i^'ould  increafe  more  than  ten  fold  ;  but  the  certainty  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  dcmanii,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  have  no  tendency 
whatever,  in  the  aflual  ci  re  u  in  (lances  of  any  known  country, 
to  encourage  the  manufaftutc  of  broad  cloths. 

cific 
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cific  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it  in  a  rich  and 
commercial  cpuntry  is,  that  the  rents  of  land  and 
the  wag^  of  labour  would  not  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  If  land  yielded  no 
other  produce  than  corn,  the  proprietors  would 
b^  ablblutely  obliged  to  lower  their  rents  exaiSly 
in  proportiou  tQ  the  diminifhed  demand  and  di« 
mini(hed.pricCjbecaufe,univerfally,  it  is  price  that 
determines  rent,  not  rent  that  determines  price ; 
b^t  in  4  country  where  the  demands  for  the 
products  of  paftur?  are  very  great,  and  daily  in- 
creafmg,  the  rents  of  land  would  not  be  entirely 
determined  by  the  price  of  corn ;  and  though 
they  would  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn, 
they  would  not  fall  in  proportion.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  wages  of  labour,  being  influenced 
not  only  by  the  price  of  corn,  but  by  the  com- 
petition of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  other 
caufes  before  enumerated,  though  they  would 
probably  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  not  fall  in  proportion.  During  the  firft 
half  of  the  lail  century,  the  average  price  of  corn, 
fell  confiderably,  but,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
labour  ariiing  from  an  increafmg  commerce,  the 
price  of  labour  did  not  fall  with  it.  High  rents 
and  high  wages,  occafioncd  by  an  increafed  de- 
mand and  an  increafed  price  of  cori^,  gannot 

poflibly 
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poffibly  ftop  cultivation,  for  the  obvious  rcafon, 
that  the  power  of  paying  the  advance  is  given 
previous  to  the  advance  taking  place ;  but  high 
rents  and  high  wages  fupported  by  other  caufes 
than  the  price  of  corn  tend  moft  powerfully  to 
ftop  it.  Under  thefe  circumftanccs  land,  on 
which  little  labour  has  been  bcftowed,  will  ge- 
nerally yield  a  higher  rent  than  that,  on  which, 
much  has  been  beftowed,  and  the  bringing  of 
frefh  land  under  cultivation  is  moft  powerfully- 
checked.  A  rich  and  commercial  nation  Is 
thus  by  the  natural  courfc  of  things  led  more  to 
pafture  than  tillage,  and.  is  tempted  to  become 
daily  more  dependent  upon  others  for  its  fup- 
plies  of  com.  If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
be  confidered  as  one  great  country,  and  if  any 
one  ftate  could  be  as  fecure  of  its  fupplies  from 
others,  as  the  pafture  diftrifts  of  a  particular  ftate 
are  from  the  corn  diftri(Sb  in  their  nieighbour- 
hood,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  this  depen- 
dence, and  no  perfon  would  think  of  propofing 
corn  laws.  But  can  we  fafely  confider  Europe  in 
this  light  ?  The  fortunate  fituation  of  this  country, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and,  government, 
exempt  it  above  any  other  nation  from  foreign 
invafion  and  domeftic  tumult ;  and  it  is  a  par- 
donable 
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donable  love  of  one's  country,  which  under  fuch 
circnmilanccs  produces  an  unwrillingnefs  to  ex- 
pofe  it,  in  fo  important  a  point  as  the  fupply  of 
its  principal  food,  to  fhare  in  the  changes  and 
chances  which  may  happen  to  the  continent. 
How  would  the  miferies  of  France  have  been 
aggravated  during  the  revolution,  if  (he  had  httn 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  the  fupport 
^f  two  or  three  millions  of  her  people  ! 

That  we  can  readily  turn  ourfelves  from  an 
importing  to  an  exporting  nation,  in  the  article 
of  com,  I  would  by  ntJ  means  pretend  to  fay ; 
but  both  theory,  and  the  experience  of  the  firft 
half  of  the  laft  century,  warrant  us  in  conclud- 
ing it  prafticable ;  and  we  cannot  but  allow,  that 
it  is  worth  the  experiment,  as  the  permanence 
of  our  national  profperity  may  depend  upon 
it.*  If  we  proceed  in  our  prefent  courfe,  let 
us  but  f6r  a  moment  rcflcft  on  the  pro- 
bable confequences.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
in  the   courfe  of  fome  years  we  fliall   draw 

•  Since  this  was'  firft  written,  a  new  fyftem  of  corn  laws 
has  been  eftabliflied  by  the  legiflaturc,  but  it  is  not  fo  power- 
ful in  it(  operation  as  that  of  1688  and  1700.  The  new  laws 
lend  ftrongly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  an  independent  fup- 
ply of  corn,  but  not  fo  ftrongly  the  produdlion  of  an  excefs^ 
An  independent  fupply  however  is  certainly  the  firft  and  moft 
important  objed. 

fron^ 
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from  America,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  as  much  as  two  millions  of  quarters  of 
wheat,  befides  other  corn,  thefupport  of  above 
two  millions  of  people.     If  under  thefe  circura- 
ftances,    any    commercial    difcuffion,  or  other 
difpute,  were  to  arife  with  thefe  nations,  with 
what  a  weight  of  power  they  would  negotiate  I 
Not  the  whole  Britifh  navy  could  offer  a  more 
convincing  argument  than  the  {imple  threat  of 
Ihutting  all  their  ports.     I  am   not  unaware, 
that  in  general,  we  may  fecurely  depend  upon 
people's  not  a<5ling  direftly  contrary  to  their 
intereft.     But  this  coniideration,  all  powerful  as 
it  is,  will  fometimes  yield  voluntarily  to  national 
indignation,  and  is  fometimes  forced  to  yield  to 
the  refcntment  of  a  fovereign.    It  is  of  fufficient 
weight  in  prailice  when  applied  to  manufac- 
tures ;  becaufe  a  delay  in  their  fale  is  not  of 
iuch  immediate  confequence,   and  from  their 
fmallcr  bulk  they  are  eaiily  fmuggled.     But  in 
the  cafe  of  corn,  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months 
rasLy    produce    the   moft  complicated  mifery ; 
and  from   the  great  bulk  of  com,  it  will  gene*- 
rally  be  in  the  power  of  a  fovereign  to  execute 
almoft  completely  his  refentful  purpofe.     Small 
commercial  flates,  which  depend  nearly  for  the 
whole  of  their  fupplics  on  foi^ign  powers,  will 
VOL.  II.  o  always 
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always  have  many  friends.  They  are  not  of  fuf- 
ficient  confequence  to  excite  any  general  indig- 
nation againft  them,  and  if  they  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  from  one  quarter,  they  will  from  another. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  fuch  a 
country  as  Great  Britain,  whofe  commercial 
ambition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  a  ge- 
neral jealoufy,  and  in  faft  has  excited  it  to  a  very 
great  degree.  If  our  commerce  continue  in- 
creaiing  for  a  few  years,  and  our  commercial 
population  with  it,  we  (hall  be  laid  fo  bare 
to  the  Ihafts  of  fortune,  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  fave  us  from  being  ftruck.  The 
periodical  return  of  fuch  fealbns  of  dearth,  as 
thofe  which  we  have  of  late  experienced,  I  con- 
lider  as  abfolutely  certain,  upon  our  prefent  im- 
porting lyftem  ;  but  excluding  from  the  queftion 
at  prefent  the  dreadful  diftrefs  that  they  occaiion, 
which  however  no  man  of  humanity  can  long 
banifli  from  his  mind,  I  would  alk,  is  it  politic, 
merely  with  a  view  to  our  national  greatnefs,  to 
render  ourfelves  thus  dependent  upon  others  for 
our  fupport,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  com- 
bination againft  us,  to  diminifh  our  population 
tw'o  millions  ? 

To  reftore  our  independence,  and  build  our 
national  greatnefs  and  commercial  profpeiity  oh 

the 
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the  fure  foundation  of  agriculture,  it  is  evi- 
dently not  fufficient,  to  propofe  ptemiums  for 
tillage,  to  cultivate  this  or  that  wafte,  or  even 
to  pafs  a  general  enclofure  bill,  though  thefe  are 
all  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  If  the  increafe 
of  the  commercial  population  keep  pace  vrith 
thefe  efforts,  we  fhall  only  be  where  we  were 
before,  with  regard  to  the  neceffity  of  importa- 
tion. The  object  required  is,  to  alter  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  commercial  and 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  country, 
which  c^n  only  be  done  by  fome  fyftem,  that 
will  determine  a  greater  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional capital  to  the  land.  I  fee  no  other  way 
at  prefent  of  effecting  this  objeft,  but  by  com 
laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
country  and  the  ftate  of  foreign  markets.*  All 
lyftems  of  peculiar  reftraints  and  encourage-^ 
ments  are  undoubtedly  difagreeable,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity of  reforting  to   them  may  juftly  be  la- 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  affcrt,  that  any  laws  of  this  kind  would 
have  fufficient  power,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  reftore 
the  balance  between  our  agricultural  and  commercial  popula* 
tion ;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  have  this  ten* 
dency*  Tbey  ihould  of  courfe  be  fupported  by  a  general  en- 
clofure bill  if  poffible,  and  by  every  relief  that  can  fafely  be 
granted  from  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor  rates,  in  the  cultivation  of 
freili  lands. 

o  2,  mented. 
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mcntcd.  But  the  objeAion  which  Dr.  Smith 
brings  againft  bounties  in  general,  that  of  forc- 
ing fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country 
into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in 
which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord/  does  not 
apply  in  the  prefent  inftance,  on  account  of  the 
preeminent  qualities  of  the  produfts  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  dreadful  confequences  that  at- 
tend the  fligheft  failure  of  them.  The  nature 
of  things  has  indeed  (lamped  upon  corn  a  pe- 
culiar value  ;*  and  this  remark,  made  by  Dr. 
Smith  for  another  purpofe,  may  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  juftify  the  exception  of  this  commodity 
from  the  objeAions  againft  bounties  in  general. 
If  throughout  the  commercial  world  every  kind 
of  trade  were  perfedly  free,  one  fhould  un- 
doubtedly feel  the  greateft  reluAance  in  pro- 
pofing  any  interruption  to  fuch  a  lyftem  of  ge- 
neral liberty ;  and  indeed,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  en- 
Mdpouragements.  fiut  under  the  prefent  univer- 
fal  prevalence  of  the  commercial  lyftem,  witt 
all  its  diffrent  expedients  of  encouragement 
and  reftraint,  it  is  folly  to  except  from  our  at- 
tention the  great   manufadure  of  com,  which 

»  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b,  iv,  c,  v,  p.  2j8* 

}  Ibid. 

fupports 
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fupports  all  the  reft.  The  high  duties  paid  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  manafa6lures  are  fb 
dired  an  encouragement  to  the  manufailuring 
part  of  the  fociety,  that  nothing  but  fomc  en- 
couragement of  the  lame  kind  can  place  the 
manufadurcrs  and  cultivators  of  this  countr/ 
on  a  fair  footing.  Any  fyftem  of  encou* 
ragement  therefore,  which  might  be  foun4 
neceffary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,  would 
evidently  be  owing  to  the  prior  encouragements^ 
which  had  been  given  to  manufaftures.  If  all 
be  free,  I  ha^  nothing  to  fay ;  but  if  we  protcft 
and  encourage,  it  fcems  to  be  folly  not  to  en- 
courage that  produ&ion,  which  of  all  others  is 
the  moft  important  and  valuable/ 

Let 

» Though  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  importance  of  laifing 
a  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country  beyond  the  demand^  of  the 
home  confumption,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that 
general  fyftem  of  ploughing,  which  takes  place  in  moft  parts* 
of  France,  and  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  A  large  ftock  pf 
cattle  is  not  only  neceflary  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  thefoqd 
©f  the  country,  and  as  contributing  very  greatly  to  the  com** 
forts  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  its  population ;  but  it  is  al|b 
neceflary  in  the  production  of  corn  itfelf.  A  largp  furplus 
produce,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfon$  employed, 
can  never  be  obtained  without  a  grea;  ftock  of  cattFc,  At 
the  fame  time  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  ihoold  throw  all  the 
land  that  is  fit  for  U  into  pafture.     It  is  an  obfervatipn  of 

02  Mr« 
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Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the 
mod  enlightened  fyftcm  of  agriculture,  though 

it 

Mr.  Young,  and  I  fliould  think  a  juft  ojie,  that  the  firft 
and  moft  obvious  improvement  in  agriculture  is  to  make  the 
(allows  of  a  country  fupport  the  additipnal  cattle  and  fbeep 
wanted  in  it.  (Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  p.  361.)  I  am  by  no 
means  fanguine,  however/ as  to  the  practicability  of  converting 
England  again  into  an  expprting  country,  while  the  demands 
for  the  produfiUof  paflure  are  daily  incrcafing,  from  the  in- 
creaGng  riches  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation.  But 
fliould  this  be  really  confidered  as  impradicable,  it  feems  to 
point  out  to  us  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  decay  of  na- 
tion$.  We  have  always  heard,  that  dates  and  empires  have 
their  periods  of  dcclenfion  ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  have  fiouridied  in  a.  kind  df 
fucceflion,  and  that  poor  countries  have  been  continually  riG 
tngon  the  ruins  of  their  richer  neighbours.  Upon  the  com- 
mercial fyftem,  this  kind  of  fucceffion  feems  to  be  in  the  na- 
tural s(nd  neceffary  courfe  of  things,  independently  of  the  cf- 
fe£ts  of  war.  If  from  the  incrcafing  riches  of  the  commercial 
part  of  any  nation,  and  the  confequently  increafing  demand^ 
for  the  produdb  of  pafture,  more  land  were  daily  laid  dowi^ 
to  grafs,  and  more  corn  imported  from  other  countries,  the 
pnvoidable  confcquence  feems  to  be,  that  the  increafing  prof- 
perity  of  thcfe  countries,  which  their  exportations  of  corn 
would  contribute  to  accelerate,  mud  ultimately  diminifti  the 
population  and  power  of  the  countries  which  had  foftered 
them.  The  ancients  always  attributed  this  natural  weaknefs 
and  old  age  of  dates  to  luxury.  But  the  moderns,  who  have 
generally  confidered  luxury  as  a  principal  encouragement  to 
cpmmercc  and  manufa£lures,  and  confequently  a  powerful 

«  indrument 
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it  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  food  be- 
yond the  demands  of  the  a(Sual  population,  can 


ever 


inftrument  of  profpcrity,  have,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  been  unwilling  to  coniider  it  as  a  caufe  of  decline. 
But  allowing,  with  the  moderns,  all  the  advantages  of  luxury; 
and  when  it  falls  Ihort  of  a£tual  vice,  they  are  certainly  great ; 
there  feems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  muft  neceflarily 
become  prejudicial  to  a  ftate,  and  bring  with  it  the  feeds  of 
weaknefs  and  decay.  This  point  is  when  it  is  pufhed  fo  far, 
as  to  trench  on  the  funds  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  and  to  be- 
come an  impediment  inftead  of  an  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, . 

I  (hould  be   much  mifunderftood,    if,   from  any   thing 
that  I  have  faid  in  the  four  lad  chapters,  I  fhould  be  qqxv^ 
lidered  as   not  fufficiently    aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  commerce  and  manufaflures.     I  look  upon  them  as  the 
moftdiftinguifhingcharafteriftics  of  civilization,  the  moll  ob-» 
vious  and  ftriking  marks  of  the  improvement  of  fociety,  and 
.calculated  to  enlarge  our  enjoyments,  and  add  to  the  fum  of 
human  happinefs.     No  great  furplus  produce  of  agriculture 
could  exift  without  them,  and  if  it  did  exift,  it  would  be  com** 
parativcly  of  very  little  value.     But  ftill  they. are  rather  the 
ornaments  and  embellifliments  of  the  political  ftrufture  than 
its  foundations.  While  thefe  foundations  are  perfe6tty  fecure, 
we  cannot  be  too  folicitous  to  make  all  the  apartments  con- 
venient and  elegant ;  but  if  there  be  the  flighted  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  foundations  themfelves  may  give  way,  it  feem$ 
to  be  folly  to  continue  directing  our  principal  attention  to  the 
lefs  eflential  parts.     There  has  never  yet  been  aninftance  in 
hiftory   of  a  large  nation    continuing    with  undiminifhed 
yigoni-i  to  fupport  four  or  five  millions  of  its  people  on 
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ever  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked 
population.     The  errors  that  have  arifen .  from 

the 

imported  corn ;    nor  do    I    believe,   that    there    ever  will 
be  fuch    an  inftance  in  future.     England   i$    undoubtedly, 
from    her    infular    fituation,    and    commanding  navy^  the 
mod    likely   to  form    an    exception  to    this  rule  ;  but   in 
fpite  even   of   the   peculiar   advantages  of  England   it  ap- 
pears to  be  clear,  that,  if  (he  continue  yea  ly  to  increafe  her 
importations  of  corn,  (he  cannot  ulrimately  efcape  that  de- 
cline, which  feemsto  be  the  natural  and  neceffary  confequencc 
of  exceffive  commercial  wealth.     1  am  not  now  fpeak>ng  of 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  of  the  next  two  or  three 
hundred.     And  though  we  arc   little  in  the  habit  of  looking 
fo  far  forwards,  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  we  are  not 
1)0und  in  duty  to  make  fome  exertions  to  avoid  a  fydem,.  which 
inuft  neceflarily  terminate  in  the  wcaknefs  and  decline  of  our 
pofterity.     But  whether  we  make  any  praflical  application  of 
fuch  a  difcuflion  or  not,  it  is  curious,  to  contemplate  the  caufes 
of  thofe  reverfcs  in  the  fates  of  empires,  which  fo  frequently 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  pad  times,  and  may  be  ex- 
pedcd  to  produce  fimilar,   though   perhaps  not  fuch  violent 
changes  in  future.     War  was  undoubtedly    in  ancient  times 
the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  changes ;  but  it  frequently  only 
liniftied  a  work,  which  excefs  of  luxury  and  the   negleSt  of 
agriculture   had   begun.     Foreign  invafions,  pr  inter^ial  con- 
vuHions,  produce  but  a  temporary  and  comparatively  flight  ef- 
fe£t  on  fuch  countries  as  Lomhardy,  Tufcany,  and  Flanders, 
but  are  fatal  to  fuch  dates  as  Holland  and  Hamburgh  ;  a^d 
though    the    commerce  and  manufadlures  of  England  will 
prob^ihly  alvvayJs  be  fupported  in  a  great  degree  by   her  agri- 
culture, yet  that  part  which  is  not  fp  fuppprted  will  ftill  re- 
main fubjed  to  the  rcverfes  of  dependent  dates. 
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the  conftant  appearance  of  a  full  fupply  pro- 
duced by  the  agricultural  fyftem,  and  the  fourc© 
of  fbme  other  prejudices  x)n  the  fubjc6l  of 
population,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

We  fliould  recoiled^,  that  it  is  only  within  the  lad  twentf 
or  thirty  years,  that  we  hav^  become  an  import' ng  nation. 
In  fo  (Iiort  a  period,  it  could  hardly  be  expelled,  that  the  evils 
of  the  fyflem  (hould  be  perceptible.  We  have  however 
already  felt  fome  of  its  inconveniences ;  and  if  weperfevere 
in  it,  its  evil  confequenses  may  l>y  oa  meaiu  l>t  a  gutter  of 
remote  fpcculation* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  prevailing  Err  on  refpe^ing  Population  and  Plenty^ 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  many  countries  at 
the  period  of  their  grcateft  degree  of  populouf- 
ncfs  have  lived  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  have 
been  able  to  export  com  ;  but  at  other  periods, 
i^hen  their  popylation  was  very  low,  have  lived 
in  continual  poverty  and  want,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Rome, 
Sicily,  and  Spain,  are  cited  as  particular  exem- 
plifications of  this  faft  ;  and  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  an  increafe  of  population  in  any  ftate,  not 
cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  will  tend  rather  tQ 
augment  than  diminifh  the  relative  plenty  of 
the  whole  fociety ;  and  that,  as  Lord  Kaimes 
obferves,  a  country  cannot  eafily  become  too 
populous  for  agriculture;  becauie  agriculture 
has  the  fignal  property  of  producing  food  ii^ 
proportion  to  the  number  of  confumers.* 

The  general  fafts,  from  which  thefe  inferences 

•Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  M;3^n,  b,  i,   fkctch  i^  p.  io6, 
107.  8vo.  I788. 
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are  drawn,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt;  but 
the  inferences  by  no  n^eans  follow  from  the  pre-* 
mifes.     It  is  the  nature  of  agriculture,  particu- 
larly when  well  conduced,  to  produce  fupport 
for  a  confiderable  number  above  that  which  it 
en^ploys ;  and  coniequently  if  thefe  members  of 
the  fociety,  or,  as  Sir  James  Steuart  calls  themt 
the  free  hands,  cio  not  increafe,  fo  as  to  reach 
the  limit  of  the  number  which  can  be  fupported 
by  the  furplus  produce,  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  n^ay  continue  for  ages  -  increafiag 
with  the  improving  ftatc  of  agriculture,  and  yet 
always  be  ableto  export  corn.     But  this  increale^ 
after  a  certain  period,   will  be   very  different 
from  the  natural  and  unreftrided   increafe  of 
population  ;  it  will  merely  follow  the  flow  aug^ 
mentation  of  produce  from    the  gradual  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and   population   will 
flill  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fubliftence.     It  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Sit 
James  Steuart,  that  the  population  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  ex* 
ports  of  corn  were  confiderable,  was  ftill  checked 
for  want  of  food.*    The  precife  meafure  of  the 
population    in    a  country    thus  circumftanced 
^ill  not  indeed  be  the  quantity  of  food,  becaufe 

*  Polit.  Econ,  vol.  i,  b.  j,  c.  xv,  p.  lOO. 
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part  of  it  is  exported,  but  the  ijuantitjr  of  em- 
ployment. The  ftate  of  this  employment  how* 
ever  will  neceflarily  regulate  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  lower 
clafTes  of  people  to  procure  food ;  and  according 
as  the  employment  of  the  country  is  incrcafing, 
whether  flowly  or  rapidly,  thefe  wages  will  be 
fuch,  as  either  to  check  or  to  encourage  early 
niarriages,  fuch,  as  to  enable  a  labourer  to  fup- 
port  only  two  or  three,  or  as  many  as  five  or  fix 
children. 

The  quantity  of  employment  in  any  country 
will  not  of  courfe  vary  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quantity  of  produce  muft 
neceflarily  do,  from  the  variation  of  the  feafons ; 
and  confequently  the  check  from  warit  of  em- 
ployment will  be  much  more  fteady  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  be  much  more  favourable  to  the 
lower  claflfes  of  people,  than  the  check  from  the 
immediate  want  of  food.  The  firfl:  will  be 
the  preventive  check  ;  the  fecond  the  pofitivc 
check.  When  the  demand  for  labour  is  cither 
ftationary,  or  incrcafing  very  fiowly,  people  not 
feeing  any  cmplo}'mentopcn  by  which  they  can 
fupport  a  family,  or  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour being  inadequate  to  this  purpofc,  will  of 
courfp  be  deterred   from  marrying.     But  if  a 

demand 
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demand  for  labour  continue  incrcaiing  Vfith 
Ibme  rapidity,  although  the  fupply  of  food  be 
uncertain,  on  account  of  variable  feafons  ^d  a 
dependence  on  other  countries,  the  population 
will  evidently  go  on,  till  it  is  pofitively  checked 
by  famine,  or  the  difcafcs  arifing  from  fcvcrc 
want. 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  therefore  mzf 
or  may  not  accompany  an  increafing  population^ 
according  to  circumftances :  but  they  muft 
neceflarily  accompany  a  permanently  declining 
population ;  becaufe  there  never  has  been,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be,  any  other  caufe  thaa 
want  of  food,  which  makes  the  population  of  a 
country  permanently  decline.  In  the  numerous 
inftances  of  depopulation  which  occur  in  his- 
tory, the  caufes  of  it  may  always  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  induftry,  or  the  ill  direftion  of  that 
induftry,  arifing  from  violence,  bad  government, 
ignorance,  &c.  which  firft  occafions  a  want  of 
food,  and  of  courfe  depopulation  follows.  Whca 
Rome  adopted  the  cuftom  of  importing  all  her 
corn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pafturc,  Ihc  iboa 
declined  in  population.  The  caufes  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  Egypt  and  Turkey  have  already  been 
alluded  to ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Spain,  it  was 
certainly  not  the  numerical  lofs  of  people  occa- 

fioned 
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fioned  by  the,,  cxpulfion  of  the  Moors ;  but  the 
indufby  and  capital  thus  expelled>  which  per* 
manently  injured  her  populatiorii  When  a 
country  has  been  depopulated  by  violent  fcaufcSi 
if  a  bad  government,  with  its  ufual  concomitant 
infccurity  of  property  enfue,  which  has  gene- 
rally been  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  counties  which 
arc  now  lefs  peopled  than  formerly,  neither 
the  food  nor  the  population  can  recover  itfelf 
and  the  inhabitants  will  probably  live  in  fevere 
want.  But  when  an  accidental  depopulation 
takes  place,  in  a  country  which  was  before  po- 
pulous and  induftrious,  and  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
porting corn,  if  the  remaining  inhabitants  be 
left  at  liberty  to  exert,  and  do  exert,  their  induf- 
try  in  the  fame  diredion  as  before,  it  is  a  ftrangc 
idea  to  entertain,  that  they  would  then  be  unable 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  corn  in  the  fame 
plenty  ;  particularly  as  the  diminiftied  numbers 
would  of  courfe  cultivate  principally  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  their  territory,  and  not  be  obliged, 
as  in  their  more  populous  ftate,  to  apply  to  un* 
grateful  foils.  Countries  in  this  {ituation  would 
evidently  have  the  fame  chance  of  recovering 
their  former  number,  as  they  had  originally  of 
reaching  this   number ;  and  indeed  if  abfolute 

J>opuloufhefs 
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populdufnefs  were  neceffary  to  relative  plctity, 
Es  fbnfie  agriculturifts  have  fuppofed*,  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  new  colonies  to  increafe  with 
the  jfame  rapidity  as  old  ftates. 

The 

*  Among  others,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  who,  in  a  Calm  Inveftigatton  of  tht  Circumjiances  which 
have  led  to  the  prefent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Biitain^  (publKhed 
in  i8ox)  has  laboured  with  extraordinary  earneftnefe,  and  I 
believe  with  the  bed  intentions  poffible,  to  imprefs  this  cu- 
rious truth  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  The  particular 
pofition  which  he  attempts  to  prove  is,  that  an  increafe  of  pp^ 
pulation  in  any  fiate^  wh$fe  fields  have  not  been  made  to  attain 
their  highefl  poffible  degree  of  produ^ivenefsy  (a  thing  that  pm^ 
bably  has  never  yet  been  feen  oh  this  globe)  will  necejfarily  have  its 
means  of  fuhfijience  rather  augmented  than  diminifhed  by  that 
augmentation  of  its  population ;  and  the  reverfe.  The  propo- 
fition  is,  to  be  fure,  exprefied  rather  oblcurely  ;  but  from  the 
context,  his  meaning  evidently  is,  that  every  increafe  of  popu* 
lation  tends  to  increafe  relative  plenty,  and  vice  verfa.  He 
concludes  his  proofs  by  obferving,  that,  if  the  fafts  which  he 
has  thus  brought  forward  and  connefted,  do  not  ferve  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  thofe,  who  doubt  the  poffibility  of  this  coua* 
try  producing  abundance  to  fuftain  its  increafing  population^ 
were  it  to  augment  in  a  ratio  greatly  more  progreffive  than  it 
has  yet  done,  he  fliould  doubt  whether  they  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  were  one  even  to  rife  from  the  dead  to  tell  thea 
fo.  Mr.  A.  is  perhaps  juftified  in  this  doubt,  from  the  known 
incredulity  of  the  age,  which  might  caufe  people  to  remain 
unconvinced  in  both  cafes.  I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  however, 
entirely,  refpe6ling  the  importance  of  direfling  a  greater  part 

of 
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The  prejudices  on  the  fubjeft  of  population 
bear  a  very  fbriking  rcfcmblance  to  the  old  pre- 
judices about  fpccie,  and  we  know  how  flowljr 
and  with  what  difficulty  thcfe  laft  have  yielded 
to  jufter  conceptions.  Politicians  obferving,  that 
itates  which  were  powerful  and  profperous 
were  almoft  invariably  populous^  have  miflaken 
an  efFeft  for  a  caufe,  and  concluded,  that  their 
population  was  the  caufe  of  their  prosperity,  in* 
flead  of  their  profperity  being  the  caufe  of  their 
population  ;  as  the^old  political  economifls  con« 
eluded,  that  the  abundance  of  fpecie  was  the 
caufe  of  national  wealth,  inflead  of  the  efFcft  of 
at.  The  annual  produce  of  tlie  land  and  labour, 
in  both  thcfe  inftances,  became  in  confequcnce 
a  Secondary  confideration ;  and  its  increafe,  it  was 
conceived,  would  naturally  follow  the  increafe 
of  fpecie  in  the  one  cafe,  or  of  population  in  the 
other.  The  folly  of  endeavouring  by  forcible 
means  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  Ipecie  in  any 
country,  and  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  accu- 

of  the  national  induftry  to  agjriculture ;  but  from  thecircum* 
fiance  of  its  being  poflible  for  a  country,  with  a  certain  direc- 
tion of  its  induftry,  always  to  export  corn,  although  it  may 
be  very  populous,  he  has  been  led  into  the  ftrangc  error  of 
fuppofing,  that  an  agricuUural  country  could  fupport  an  un- 
checked population. 

mulating 
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inulating  it  beyond  a  ccrfain  level  by  any  hii- 
nian  laws  thdt  can  be  devifed,  are  now  fully 
^ftablifhedi  and  have  been  completely  exempli- 
fied  in  the  inftances  of  Spain  and  Portugal :  but 
the  illuiion  ftill  remains  refpecling  population ; 
and  under  this  impreffion,  almoft  every  politital 
treatife  has  dboUnded  in  propofals  to  encourage 
population,  with  little  or  no  comparative  refer- 
ence to  the  means  of  its  fupport.  Yet  furely 
the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  quan^ 
tity  oi  fpecie  in  any  country,  without  an  incrcafe 
of  the  commodities  which  it  is  to  circulate,  is 
not  greater^  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  people,  without  an  increafc 
of  the  food  which  is  to  maintain  them  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  level  above  which;  r\p 
human  laws  can  raife  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try is  a  limit  more  fixed  arid  impaflable  thaiji 
the  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  fpecie.  How- 
ever improbable  in  fa<S,  it  is  poffible  to  coficeive, 
that  means  might  be  invented  of  retaining  » 
quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  ftate,  greatly  beyond 
what  was  demanded  by  the!  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour ;  but  v^hen  by  great  encouragei^ents 
population  has  been  raife.d  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
this  produce  is  meted  out  to  each  individual  in 
the  fitiallcft  portions  that  can  fupport  life,  no 
VOL.  IX.  p  ftretch 
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ilretch  of  ingenuity  can  even  conceive  the  pof- 
iibility  of  going  further. 

It  has  appeared,  I  think,  clearly,  in  the  rfevicw 
of  different  focieties  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  that  thofe  countries,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  funk  in  the  moll  barbarous  ig- 
norance,   or  opprcfled  by  the  moft  cruel  ty- 
ranny,   however  low  they  might  be  in  adual 
population,  were  very  populous  in  proportion  to 
their  means  of  fubfiftence;  and  upon  the  flight- 
ed failure  of  the  feafons  generally  fufFered  the 
feverities   of  want.     Ignorance   and  defpotifm 
/ccm  to  have  no  tendency  to  deftroy  the  paf- 
lion,  which  prompts  to  increafe ;  but  they  ef- 
fcftually  deftroy  the  checks  to  it  from  realbn 
and  forefight.  The  improvident  barbarian,  who 
thinks  only  of  his  prefent  wants,  or  the  miier- 
able  peafafit,  who,  from  his  political  fituation, 
,feels  little  fecurity  of  reaping  what  he  has  fown, 
will  feldom  be  deterred  from  gratifying  his  paf- 
fions  by  the  profpcd  of  inconveniences,  which 
cannot  be  expeftcd  to  prefs  on  him  under  three 
or  four  years.     But  though  this  want  of  fore- 
fight,   which  is  foftcred  by  ignorance  and  def- 
potifm, tends  thus  rather  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  children,   it  is  ajbfolutely  fatal  to  the 
indutlry  which   is  to  fupport  them.     Induftry 

cannot 
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eannot  exift  without  forefight  and  fecurity. 
The  indolence  of  the  favage  is  well  known; 
and  the  poor  Egyptian  or  Abyffinian  Farmer 
without  capital,  who  rents  land  which  is  let  out 
yearly  to  the  highefl  bidder,  and  who  is  con- 
ftantly  fubjeft  to  the  demands  of  his  tyrannical 
mafters,  to  the  cafual  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  to  the  violation  of  his  mifer- 
able  contra(3:,  can  have  no  heart  to  be  induftri- 
ous,  and,  if  he  had.  Could  not  exercife  that  in- 
duftry  with  fuccefs.  Even  poverty  itfelf,  which, 
appears  to  be  the  great  fpur  to  induftry,  when 
it  has  once  pafled  certain  limits,  almoft  ceafes 
to  operate.  The  indigence  which  is  hopelefs 
deftroys  all  vigorous  exertion,  and  confines  the 
efforts  to  what  is  fufficient  for  bare  exiftencc* 
It  is  the  hope  of  bettering  our  condition,  and 
the  fear  of  want,  rather  than  want  itfelf,  that  is 
the  beft  ftimulus  to  induftry;  and  its  moft  con- 
ftant  and  beft  direded  efforts  will  almoft  in- 
variably be  found  among  a  clafs  of  people  above 
the  clafs  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 

The  efFedl  of  ignorance  and  oppreiEon  will 
therefore  always  be  to  deftroy  the  fprings  of  in- 
duftry, and  confequently  to  diminifh  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  in  any  c6untry ; 
and  this  diminution  will  inevitably  be  followed 
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by  a  decreaic  of  the  population^  in  fpite  of  the 
birth  of  any  number  of  children  whatever  an- 
nually. The  deiire  of  immediate  gratification, 
and  the  removal  of  the  reftraints  to  it  from 
prudence,  may  perhaps,  in  fuch  countries, 
prompt  univerfally  to  early  marriages;  but  when 
thefe  habits  have  once  reduced  the  people  to 
the  loweft  poffible  ftate  of  poverty,  they  can 
evidently  have  no  further  effeil  upon  the  popu- 
lation. .  Their  only  efFcft  muft  be  on  the  degree 
of  mortality  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  wc 
could  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mortality  in  thofe 
fouthcrn  countries,  where  very  few  women,  re- 
main unmarried,  and  all  marry  young,  the  prp- 
portion  of  the  annual  deaths  would  be  i\n  17, 
18,  or  20,  inftead  of  i  in  34,  36,  or  40,  as  in 
European  ftates,  where  the  preventive  check 
operates. 

That  an  increafe  of  population,  when  it  fol- 
lows in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  pofitivc 
good  in  itfelf,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  fur- 
ther increafe  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country,  I  Ihould  be  the.  laft 
to  deny.  The  only  queftion  is,  what  is  the  na- 
tural order  of  its  progrefs  ?  In  this  point  Sir 
James  Steuart,  who  has  in  general  explained 
this  fubjed  fo  well,  appears  to  me  tohavc  fallen 

into 
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into  an  error.  He  determines,  that  multiplica- 
tion is  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture,  and  not 
agriculture  of  multiplication/  But  though  it 
may  be  allowed>  that  the  increafe  of  people  be- 
yond what  could  eafily  ful^fift  on  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  firft  prompted  man^  to  till 
the  ground ;  and  that  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  family,  or  of  obtaining  fbme  valuable  confi* 
deration  in  exchange  for  the  prod  u As  of  agri- 
culture, ftill  operates  as  the  principal  ftimulus  to 
cultivation ;  yet  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  produAs^ 
in  their  adtual  ilate,  muft  be  beyond  the  loweft 
wants  of  the  exifling  population,  before  any  per- 
manent increafe  can  poffibly  be  fupported,  Wc 
know,  that  a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  num« 
berlefs  inftances  taken  place,  which  has  produced 
no  efFeft  upon  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been 
followed  by  an  increafe  of  dileafcs ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  inftance,  where  a  permanent  increafe 
of  agriculture  has  not  effcAed  a  permanent  in- 
creafe of  population  fomewhere  or  other.  Con* 
fequefttly,  agriculture  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  termed  the  efficient  caufe  of  popula- 
tion, than  population  of  agriculture;^  though  they 

certainly 

«  Polit.  Econ.  vol,  i,  b.  i,  c.  xviii,  p.  114. 
^  Sir  Jaoies  Steaart  explains  himfelf  afterwards  by  faying, 
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certainly  readl  upon  each  other,  and  are  mutu- 
ally neceflary  to  each  other's  fupport.  This  in- 
deed feems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  the  fub- 
jcdl  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  refpefting  po- 
pulation have,  perhaps,  arifen  fron^  a  miftake 
about  the  order  of  precedence. 

The  author  of  VAmi  des  Hommes,  in  a  chapi- 
ter on  the  effeds  of  a  decay  of  agriculture  upon 
population,  acknowledges,  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  fundamental  error  in  confidering  popula- 
tion as  the  fource  of  revenue ;  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  fully  convinced,  that  revenue  was  the 
fource  of  population/  From  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  moft  important  diftinAion,  ftatef^ 
men,  in  purfuit  of  the  defirable  objeft  of 
population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  to  reward  the  fathers  of  families,  and 
to  difgrace  celibacy  ;  but  this,  as  the  fame  au- 
thor juftly  obferves,  is  to  drefs  and  water  a  piece 
of  land  without  fowing  it,  and  yet  to  exped  a 

crop. 

Among  the  other  prejudices,  which  have  pre- 

that  be  means  principally  the  multiplication  of  thofc  perfons, 
whp  have  Tome  valuable  confideration  to  give  for  the  produdls 
of  agriculture  5  but  this  is  evidently  not  mere  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, and  fuch  an  explanation  feefns  to  admit  the  incor- 
ret^ncfs  of  the  general  propofition. 

*Tom.  viii,  p.  84,  lamp.  9  vols.  1762, 

vailed 
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vailed  on  the  fubjeft  of  population,  It  has  been 
generally  thought,  that  while  there  is  cither 
wafte  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncul- 
tivated in  any  country,  the  complaints  for  want 
of  food  cannot  be  juftly  founded;  or  at  leaft 
that  the  preflurc  of  diftrefs  upon  the  poor  is  to* 
be  attributed  to  the  ill  condu^l  of  the  higher 
claffes  of  fociety,  and  the  bad  management  of 
the  land.  The  real  efFeft  however  of  thefe 
two  circumilances  is  merely  to  narrov^  the 
limit  of  the  adual  population ;  but  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  what  may  be  called 
the  average  preflurc  of  diftrefs  on  the  poorer 
members  of  fociety.  If  our  anceftors  had  been 
fo  frugal  and  induftrious,  and  had  tranfmittcd 
fuch  habits  to  their  pofterity,  that  nothing  fu^ 
pcrfluous  was  now  confumed  by  the  higher 
clafl^es,  no  horfes  w6re  ufed  for  pleafure,  and  no 
land  was  left  uncultivated,  a  ftriking  difference 
would  appear  in  the  ftate  of  the  a<Slual  popu« 
lation ;  but  probably  none  whatever^  in  the  ftate 
of  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  with  rc(pc<ft  to  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  facility  of  fupporting.  a 
fan^ily.  The  waftc  among  the  ricfh,.  an<J  th# 
horfes  kept  for  pleafure,  have  indeed  a  little  ^hi? 
efled  pf  the  cQiifumptioi)  of  grain  in  diftilleries. 
noticed  before  with  regi^d  ^  Cbin^.  i  On. the 

f  A  iuppo^tion^ 
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fuppoiition^  that  the  food  confumed  ip  this 
manner  may  be  withdrawn  oji  the  occaiion  of  a 
fcarcity,  and  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  operate  certainly,  as  far  as  they  go,  like 
granaries  which  are  only  opened  at  the  time 
that  they  are  moft  wanted^  ^nd  muft  therefore 
tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  lower 
claffes  of  fociety. 

With  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  it  is  evident^" 
that  its  efFeft  upon  the  poor  is  neither  to  injufe 
nor  to  benefit  them.  The  fuddei^  cultivation  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for 
S  time,  and  the  ncgleA  of  land$  before  ci^lti- 
Tatcd  will  certainly  make  their  fituation  worft 
for  a  certain  period ;  but  when  no  changes  pf 
this  kind  are  going  forward,  the  efFeft  of  un- 
cultivated land  on  the  lower  clafifes  operate^ 
bierely  like  the  poffeffion  of  a  fmaller  territory. 
It  is  indeed  a  pqint  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  poor,  whether  a  country  be  in  the  habit  of 
exporting'  or  importing  corn ;  but  this  point  is 
not  neccflarily  conne<fted  with  the  complete  or 
incomplete  cultivation  of  the  whole  territory, 
but  deperids  \ipon  the  pr6p6rtion  of  the  furplus 
pfoduce,  to  thofe  who  are  fupported  by  it ;  and 
in  faft  this  proportion  is  geilerally  th^  greateft, 
!tt  'cbicriitrits  WHic*r  havfi  not  y*t  completed  the 
.<aoi:x.u4jw;  \  .  pMltivation 
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caltivation  of  all  their  territory.  If  every  inch 
of  land  in  this  country  were  well  cultivated, 
there  would  be  no  reafbn  to  ?xpeft,  merely  from 
this  circumftancc,  that  we  fliould  be  able  to 
export  corn.  Our  power  in  this  rcfpeft  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  proportion  of  the  furplus 
produce  to  the  commercial  population;  and 
this  of  courfe  would  in  its  turn  depend  on  the  ' 
dire<ftion  of  capital  to  agriculture  or  commerce. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  any  country  with  a 
large  territory  fliould  ever  be  completely  culti- 
yated ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  wc 
often  draw  very  inconfiderate  conclufions  agamft 
the  induftry  and  government  of  ftates  from  the 
appearance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them.  It 
feems  to  be  the  clear  and  expreft  duty  of  every 
government,  to  remove  all  obftacles,  and  give 
every  facility  to  the  enclofure  and  cultivation  of 
land ;  but  when  this  has  been  done,  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  the  operation  of  individual  in- 
tereft;  and  upon  this  principle  it  cannot  be 
expelled,  that  any  new  land  fliould  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  the  manure  and  the  labour  ne* 
ceflary  for  which  might  be  employed  to  greater 
advantage  on  the  improvement  of  land  already 
in  cultivation ;  and  this  is  a  cafe,  which  will 
very  frequently  occur.     In  countries  ppfleiTed 

of 
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of  a  large  territory,  there  will  always  be  a  great 
quantity  of  land  of  a  middling  quality,  which 
requires  conflant  dreffing  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  worfe,  but  which  would  admit  of  very 
great  improvement,  if  a  greater  quantity  of 
manure  and  labour  could  be  employed  upon  it. 
The  great  obftacle  to  the  melioration  of  land 
is  the  difficulty,  the  expend,  and  fometimes 
the  impoffibllity  of  procuring  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  dreiSng,  As  this  inftrument  of  improve- 
ment, therefore*  is  in  pra<Slice  limited,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  theory,  the  quefiion  will  always 
be,  how  it  may  be  moft  profitably  employed  ; 
and  in  any  inftance,  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
dreffing  and  labour,  employed  to  bring  new  land 
into  cultivation,  would  have  yielded  a  perma- 
nently greater  produce,  if  employed  upon  old 
land,  both  the  individual  and  the  nation  arc 
lofers.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  farmers  in  fome  fituations  never  to 
drefs  their  pooreft  land,  but  to  get  from  it 
merely  a  fcanty  crop  every  three  or  four  ydars, 
and  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  manure, 
which  they  pradlically  feel  is  limited,  on  thofc 
parts  of  their  farms,  where  it  will  produce  a 
greater  proportional  effedl. 
The  cafe  will  be  different  of  courft,  in  a 

fmalj 
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fmall  territory  with  a  great  population,  fup- 
ported  on  funds  not  derived  from  their  own  foil. 
In  this  cafe  there  will  be  little  or  no  choice  of 
land,  and  a  comparative  fuperabundancc  of  ma- 
nure ;  and  under  fuch  circumflances  the  poorefl: 
ibils  may  be  brought  under  cultivation.  But 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  mere  population  that 
is  wanted,  but  a  population  which  can  obtain 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  wh'de  it  is  gra- 
dually improving  its  own ;  otherwilc  it  would 
be  immediately  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  produce  of  this  fmall  and  barren  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  melioration  of  the  land  might 
perhaps  never  take  place  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would 
take  place  very  flowly  indeed,  and  the  popula- 
tion would  always  be  exactly  mcafurcd  by  this 
tardy  rate,  and  could  not  poffibly  increafe  bc-r 
yond  it. 

This  fubjciSl  is  illuftrated  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Campint  in  Brabant,  which,  according  to 
the  Abb^  Mann,*  confiftcd  originally  of  the 
moft  barren  and  arid  fand.  Many  attempts 
were  made  by  private  individuals  to  bring  it 
under  cultivation,  but  without  fucceis ;  which 

*  Memoir  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands,  (mblifhed 
in  vol.  i  of  Communicationa  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

proves. 
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proves,  that,  as  a  farming  projcA,  axid  confidcrcd 
as  a  folc  dependence,  the  cultivation  of  it  would 
not  anfwer.  Some  religious  boufcs,  however, 
at  laft  fettled  there ;  and  being  fupported  bj 
other  funds,  and  improving  the  land  merely  as 
a  fecondary  objeft,  they  by  degrees,  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  centuries,  brought  nearly  thp 
whole  under  cultivation,  letting  it  out  to  far^ 
mers  as  foon  as  it  was  fufficiently  improved. 

There  is  no  fpot,  however  barren,  which 
might  not  be  made  rich  this  way,  or  by  the 
concentrated  population  of  a  manufaduring 
town :  but  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  that,  with 
refpeft  to  population  and  food,  population  has 
the  precedence ;  becaufe  this  concentrated  po- 
pulation could  not  poffibly  exift,  without  the 
preceding  exiftencc  of  an  adequate  quantity  of 
food  in  the  furplus  produce  of  fome  other  dif- 
tricft. 

In  a  country  like  Brabant  or  Holland,  where 
territory  is  the  principal  want,  and  not  manure, 
-  fqch  a  diftriA  as  the  Campine  is  defcribed  to 
be  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  advantage, 
put  in  countries  pofleffed  of  a  large  territory, 
and  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land  of  a 
middling  quality,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  fuch 
a   fpot  would  be  a  palpable  raifdirefiion  and 

wafle 
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wafle    both   of    individual    and   national   re-» 
Iburces. 

The  French  have  already  found  their  error  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity 
of  poor  lapd.  They  are  now  fenfible,  that  they 
have  employed  in  this  w^ay  a  portion  of  labour 
and  dreffing,  which  would  have  produced  a 
permanently  better  effe<5l,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  further  improvement  of  better  land. 
Even  in  China,  which  is  fo  fully  cultivated  and 
fo  fully  peopled,  barren  heaths  have  been  noticed 
infome  diftrid:s;  which  prove,  that,  diftreflcd  as 
the  people  appear  to  be  for  fubfiftence,  it  does 
not  anfwer  to  them  to  employ  any  of  their  ma- 
nure on  fuch  Ipots.  Thefe  remarks  will  be 
ftill  further  confirmed,  if  we  recoiled,  that,  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  large  furface  of  bad  land, 
there  mull  neceffarily  be  a  very  great  wafte  of 
feed  corn. 

tV^e  jQiould  not  therefore  be  too  ready  to 
make  inferences  againft  the  internal  economy 
of  a  country  from  the  appearance  of  unculti- 
vated heaths,  without  other  evidence.  But 
the  faft  is,  that,  as  no  country  has  ever  reached, 
or  probably  ever  will  reach,  its  higheft  poffiblc 
acme  of  produce,-  it  appears  always  as  if  the 
want  of  indufhy,  or  the  ill-diredion  of  that  in« 

duftry^ 
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dufiry,  was  the  adual  limit  to  a  further  increaic 
^  of  produce  and  population,  and  not  the  abfo- 
lute  refufal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more  :  but  a 
man  who  is  locked  up  in  a  room  may  be  fairly 
feid  to  be  confined  by  the  walls  of  it,  though  he 
may  never  touch  them  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  population,  it  is  never  the  queftion, 
whether  a  country  will  produce  any  morey  but 
whether  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fufBci- 
cncy  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  increafe 
of  people*  In  China^  the  queftion  is  not,  whe- 
ther a  certain  additional  quantity  of  rice  might 
be  raifed  by  improved  culture;  but  whether 
fuch  an  addition  could  be  expeAcd  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  as  would  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  an  additional  three  hundred  millions 
of  people.  And  in  this  country,  it  is  not  the 
queftion,  whether  by  cultivating  all  our  com- 
mons we  could  raife  cOnfiderably  more  corn 
than  at  prefent ;  but  whether  we  could  raife 
Efficient  for  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  forty  millions 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  allowing  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to 
be    abfolutcly  unlimited    fcarcely  removes  the 
weight  of  a  hair  from  the  argument;  which  de- 
pends 
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pcnds  entirely  upon  the  differently  increafing 
ratios  of  population  and  food  :  and  all  that  the 
moft  enlightened  governments,  and  the  moft  pcr- 
fevcring  and  beft  guided  efforts  of  induftry  can 
do,  is  to  make  the  neceffary  checks  to  popula- 
tion operate  more  equably,  and  in  a  dire<3:ion  to 
produce  the  leafl  evil ;  but  to  remove  them  is 
a  talk  abfolutely  hopelcfs. 
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Of  moral  re/lralnt,  and  our  obligation  to  praffije  this  virtue. 

As  it  appears,  that,  in  the  aftual  ftatc  of  every 
Ibciety  which  has  come  within  our  review,  the 
natural  progrefs  of  population  has  been*  con- 
ftantly  and  powerfully  checked ;  and  as  it  feetns 
evident,  that  no  improved  form  of  government, 
no  plans  of  emigration,  no  benevolent  inftitu- 
tions,  and  no  degree  or  direction  of  national  in- 
duftry,  can  prevent  the  continued  adlioh  of  a 
great  check  to  population  in  fbme  form  or  other ; 
VOL,  II,  Q  it 
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it  follows,  that  we  muft  fubmit  to  it  as  an  in- 
evitable law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry 
that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take  place  with  the 
lead  pofiible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs  of  human  fociety  •  All  the  immediate  checks 
to  population,  which  have  been  obferved  to  pre- 
vail in  the  fame  and  different  countries,  feem  to 
be  reiblvable  into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and 
mifery  ;  and  if  our  choice  be  confined  to  thefe 
three,  we  cannot  long  heiitate  in  our  deciiion 
refpedling  which  it  would  be  moft  eligible  to 
encourage. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  this  eflay  I  obferved, 
that  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  it  appeared,  that 
ibme  check  to  population  muft  exiil:,  it  was 
better  that  this  check  fhould  arife  from  a  fore- 
fight  of  the  difHculties  attending  a  family,  and 
the  fear  of  dependent  poverty,  than  from  the 
z&usH  prefence  of  .want  and  iicknefs*  This  idea 
will  admit  of  being  purfued  further ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  from  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions refpe(?ling  population,  which  undoubtedly 
originated  in  barbarous  ages,  and  have  beei>  con- 
tinued and  circulated  by  that  part  of  every  com- 
munity which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  intereiled 
in  their  fupport,  we  have  been  prevented  from 

attending 
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attending  to  the  clear  dictates  of  reafon  and  na- 
ture on  this  fubjcft. 

Natural  and  moral  evil  feem  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  employed  by  the  Deity  in  admoniflimg 
us  to  avoid  any  mode  of  conduft,  which  is  not 
fulted  to  our  being,  and  will  confequcntly  injure 
our  happinefs.  If  we  be  intemperate  in  eating. 
and  drinking,  we  are  difordered;  if  we  indulge 
the  tranfports  of  anger,  we  feldom  fail  to  commit 
a<Ss  of  which  wc  afterwards  repent ;  if  we  mul- 
tiply too  fall,  wz  die  mifcrably  of  poverty  and 
contagious  difeafes.  The  laws  of  nature  in  all 
thefe  cafes  are  fimilar  and  uniform.  They  in- 
dicate to  us,  that  we  have  followed  thefe  im- 
pulfcs  too  far,  fo  as  to  trench  upon  fome  other 
law,  which  equally  demands  attention.  The 
uneafinefs  wc  feel  from  repletion,  the  injuries 
that  we  inflict  on  ourfelves  or  others  in  anger, 
and  the  inconveniencics  we  fuffer  on  the  ap- 
proach of  poverty,  are  all  admonitions  to  us  to 
regulate  thefe  Impulfes  better ;  and  jf  we  heed 
not  this  admonition,  we  juftly  incur  the  penalty 
of  our  disobedience,  and  our  fuffcrlngs  operate 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

From  the  inattention  of  mankind  hitherto  to 

the  confequences  of  increafing  too  faft,  it  mult 

be  prefumed,  that  thefe  confequences  are  not  fo 
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immediately  and  powerfully  conne^ed  with  the 
condu(9:  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other 
inftanccs ;  but  the  delayed  knowledge  of  any 
particular  efFcds  does  not  alter  their  nature,  or 
our  obligation  to  regulate  our  conduA  accord- 
ingly, as  foon  as  we  arc  fatisfied  of  what  this 
conduft  obght  to  be.     In  many  other  inftances 
it  has  not  been  till  after  long  and  painful  expc- 
jrtence,  that  the  conduft  moft  favourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  man  has  been  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention.    The  kind  of  food,  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  it,  bcft  fulted  to  the  purpofes  of  nu- 
trition and  the  gratification  of  the  palate ;  the 
treatment  and  remedies  of  different  diforders ; 
the  bad  effeds  on  the  human  frame  of  low  and 
marihy  fituations ;    the  invention  of  the  moft 
convenient  and  comfortable  clothing;   the  con- 
ftru<5lion  of  good  houfes;  and  all  the  advantages 
and  extended  enjoyments,  which  diftingullh  ci- 
vilized life,  were  not  pointed  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  man  at  once  ;  but  were   the  flow  and 
late  reiblt  of  experience,  and  of  the  admonitions 
received  by  repeated  failures. 

Dlfeafcs  have  been  generally  coniidered  as  the 
inevitable  inflidions  of  Providence ;  but  per- 
haps a  great  part  of  them  may  more  juftly  be 
confidcrcd  as  indications,  that  we  have  offended 

againf); 
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againft  fome  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plague 
at  Conftantinoplc,  and  in  other  towns  of  the 
Eaft,  is  a  conftant  admonition  of  this  kind  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  human  conftitution  can- 
not fupport  fuch  a  ilate  of  filth  and  torpor; 
and  as  dirt,  fqualid  poverty,  and  indolence,  are 
in  the  higheft  degree  unfavourable  to  happincfs 
and  virtue,  it  feems  a  benevolent  difpenfatlon, 
that  fuch  a  ftate  ihould  by  the  laws  of  nature 
produce  dlfeafe  and  death,  as  a  beacon  to  others 
to  avoid  fplittlng  on  the  fame  rock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  till 
the  year  1666  operated  in  a  proper  manner  on 
the  condud  of  our  anceftors ;  and  the  removal 
of  nuifances,  the  conllruftion  of  drains,  the 
widening  of  the  flrcets,  and  the  giving  more 
room  and  air  to  their  houfes,  had  the  efie»5t  of 
eradicating  completely  this  dreadful  diforder, 
and  of  adding  greatly  to  the  health  and  bappi- 
ixcfs  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  hillory  of  ev-crj-  epidemic  it  has  almofl 
invariably  been  obferved,  that  the  lower  clafies 
of  people,  whofe  food  was  poor  and  infufficient, 
and  who  lived  crowded  together  in  fmall  and 
dirty  houfes,  were  the  principal  vitSims.  In 
■what  other  manner  can  nature  point  out  to  us, 
that,  if  we  incrcafe  too  faft  for  the  means  of 
« 3  fubfiftence, 
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fubfiflence,  fo  as  to  render  it  ncccffary  for  a  con- 
fidcrable  part  of  the  fociety  to  live  in  this  mifcr* 
able  manner,  we  have  ofiended  againi):  one  of 
her  laws  ?  This  law  ftie  has  declared  ezadly  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  (he  declares  that  intempe- 
rance in  eating  and  drinking  will  be  followed 
by  ill  health  ;  and  that  however  grateful  it  may 
be  to  us  at  the  moment,  to  indulge  thefe  paffions 
to  exeefs,  this  indulgence  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce unhappinefs.  It  is  as  much  a  law  of  na« 
ture,  that  repletion  is  bad  for  the  human  frame^ 
as  that  eating  and  drinking,  unattended  with 
this  confequcnce,  are  good  for  it. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  our 
natural  pailions  would  lead  us  into  the  wildeft 
and  moft  fatal  extravagancies ;  and  yet  we  have 
the  ftrongeft  reafonfe'  for  believing,  that  all  tYitft 
paffions  are  fo  neceflary  to  our  being,  that  they 
could  not  be  generally  weakened  or  diminilhed,* 
without  injuring  our  happineis.  The  moft 
powerful  and  univerfal  of  all  our  defiree  is  the 
deiire  of  food,  and  of  thofe  things,  fiich  as 
clothing,  .houfes,  &c.,'  which  arc  immediately 
neceflary  to  relicve^us  from  the  pains  of  hunger 
and  cold.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  thefe 
dcfires  put  in  motion  the  greatcft  part  of  that 
a<flivity^  from  which  the  multiplied'  improve-- 
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ments  and  advantages  of  civilized  lile  arc  da- 
rived;  and  that  the  purfult  of  thcle  objetfts,  and 
the  gratification  of  thcfe  defires,  form  the  prin- 
cipal happinefs  of  the  larger  half  of  mankind, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  and  are  indilpcnlably 
neceiTary  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of 
the  other  half.  We  are  all  confcious  of  the 
ineftimable  benefits,  that  we  derive  from  thcfc 
defires,  when  direfted  in  a  certain  manner;  but 
we  are  equally  confcious  of  the  evils  rcfulting 
from  them,  when  not  direfted  in  this  manner  ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  fociety  has  taken  upon  itfelf 
to  punilh  mofl  feverely  what  it  confiders  as  an 
irregular  gratification  of  them.  And  yet  the 
defires  in  both  cafes  are  equally  natural,  and, 
abftrai5ledly  confidered,  equally  virtuous.  The 
adt  of  the  hungry  man,  who  fatisfies  his  appe- 
tite by  taking  a  loaf  from  the  Ihelf  of  another, 
is  in  no  refpcift  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
at^  of  him,  who  docs  the  fame  thing  with  a 
loaf  of  his  own,  but  by  its  confequences.  Frorti 
the  confideration  of  thefe  confequences,  we  feel 
the  moft  perfeft  convidion,  that,  if  people  were 
not  prevented  from  gratifying  their  natural  de- 
iircs  with  the  loaves  in  the  pofleflion  of  others, 
the  number  of  loaves  would  univerlally  dl- 
minilh.  Tlus  experience  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Q  4  laws 
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laws  relating  to  property,  and  of  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  gratification  of 
defires,  otherwife  perfctSIy  the  fatiie. 

If  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  gratification 
of  thefe  propenfities  were  univerfally  dlmlniflied 
in  vividnefs,  violations  of  property  would  be- 
come lefs  frequent ;  but  this  advantage  would 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  narrrowlng  of 
the  fourccs  of  enjoyment.  The  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  all  thofe  produdlions,  which 
contribute  to  human  gratification,  would  be 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  diminution 
of  thefts;  and  the  lofs  of  general  happinefs  on 
.the  one  fide  would  be  beyond  comparifon 
greater  than  the  gain  of  happinefs  on  the  other. 
,When  we  contemplate  the  conftant  and  feverc 
toils  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  it  is  im- 
poffiblc  not  to  be  forcibly  imprefled  with  the 
rcfledion,  that  the  fourccs  of  human  happinefs 
would  be  moft  cruelly  dlminifhed,  if  the  prof- 
peift  of  a  good  meal,  a  warm  houfe,  and  a  com- 
fortable firefide  in  the  evening,  were  not  incite- 
ments fufficiently  vivid,  to  give  interefl  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  labours  and  privations  of  the 
day. 

After  the  defire  of  food,    the  mofl  powerful 
lind  general  of  our  defires  is  the  paffion  between 
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the  fexes,  taken  in  an  enlarged  fenfe.  Of  the 
happinefs  fprcad  over  human  Hf^;  by  this  paf- 
fion  very  few  are  unconfcious.  Virtuous  love^ 
exalted  by  friendfhip,  fecms  to  be  that  fort  of ' 
mixture  of  fenfual  and  intelledlual  enjoyment, 
particularly  fuitcd  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
mod  powerfully  calculated  to  awaken  the  Sym- 
pathies of  the  foul,  and  produce  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  gratifications.  Perhaps  there  is  fcarcely  a 
man,  who  has  once  experienced  the  genuine  de- 
light of  virtuous  love,  however  great  his  intel- 
leiSual  picafures  may  have  been,  that  does  not 
look  back  to  the  period  as  the  funny  fpot  in  hia 
whole  life,  where  his  imagination  loves  moft  to 
ball:,  which  he  rccoliccis  and  contemplates  with 
the  fondeft  regret,  and  which  he  would  moft 
wlfti  to  live  over  again. 

It  has  been  fald  by  Mr.  Godwin,  In  order  to 
(liow  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  pleafures  of 
icnfc,  "  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  of  all 
'.'  its  attendant  clrcumftances,  and  it  would  be  ' 
"  generally  defpifed."  He  might  as  well  fay 
to  a  man  who  admired  trees,  ftrip  them  of  their 
fpreading  branches  and  lovely  foliage,  and  what 
beauty  can  you  fee  in  a  bare  pole  ?  But  It  was 
the  tree  with  the  branches  and  foliage,  and  not 
without  them,  thu.t  excited  admiration.     It  is 
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••  the  (yrametry  of  pcrfon,  the  riracity,  the  to* 
iiiiptuDus  foftnefs  of  temper,  the  afS^ionate 
kindnefs  of  feeling,  the  imaginaition  and  the 
^  wit***  of  a  woman,  which  excite  the  paiiion 
of  lerrc,  and  not  the  mere  diftin^lion  of  her 
being  a  female. 

It  is  a  very  great  miilake  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
paffion  between  the  fexes  only  operates  and  in- 
Huences  human  conduit,  when  the  immediate 
gratification  of  it  is  in  contemplation*  The  for-* 
raation  and  fteady  purfuit  of  fome  particular 
plan  of  life  has  been  juilly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moil  permanent  iburces  of  bappineis ;  but 
r  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  are  not  many 
of  thcfc  plans  formed,  that  are  not  conne6i:ed  in 
a  c6n(iderable  degree  with  the  profpe<ft  of  the 
gratification  of  this  paflion,  and  with  the  fup- 
port  of  children  arifing  from  it.  The  evening 
meal,  the  warm  houfe,  and  the  comfortable 
foefide,  would  lofe  half  of  their  intereft,  if  We 
were  to  exclude  the  idea  of  fome  obje<ft  of  af- 
fe^on,  with  whom  they  were  to  be  {hired. 

We  have  alfo  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
paflion  between  the  fexes  has  the  moil:  power ^ 
fol  tendency  to  foften  and  meliorate  the  humati 
ehara<fler,    and  keep  it  more  alive  to  all  the 

•  Pbfittca!*  Jtxftice,  vol  t,  b,  i,  c,  ▼,  p.  yOt  Bvd. 
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kindlier  emotions  of  benevolence  and  pity.  Ob- 
servations on  favage  life  have  generally  tended 
to  prove,  that  nations,  in  which  this  paflion  ap- 
peared to  be  lefs  vivid,  were  diftlnguiftied  bv  a 
ferocious  and  malignant  fpirit,  and  particularly 
by  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  fcx.  If  indeed  this 
bond  of  conjugal  afFc<5lion  were  confiderably 
■weakened,  it  feems  probable,  either  that  the  man 
would  make  ule  of  his  fupcrior  pliyfical  flrength, 
and  turn  his  wife  into  a  flave,  as  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  favagcs ;  or  at  beft,  that  every  little 
inequalityof  temper,  which  muil  nccefl'arily oc- 
cur between  two  perfons,  would  produce  a  total 
alienation  of  affeftion ;  and  this  could  hardly 
take  place,  without  a  diminution  of  parental 
fondnefs  and  care,  which  would  have  the  moft 
fatal  cfFe(9:  on  the  happinefs  of  foclcty. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  obfervations 
on  the  human  chara6ler  in  different  countries 
warrant  us  in  the  conclufion,  that  the  paflion  is 
ilronger,  and  its  general  eiFc»5ts  in  producing 
gentlenefs,  kindnels,  and  iuavity  of  manners, 
much  more  powerful,  where  obilacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  very  early  and  univerfal  gratifica- 
tion. In  fbmc  of  the  ibuthern  countries,  where 
every  impulfe  may  be  almoft  Immediately  in- 
dulged, the  paflion  links  into  mere  animal  de- 
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fire,  IS  foon  weakened  and  almoft  cxtinguiflied. 
by  cxccfs,  and  its  influence  on  the  charafter  is: 
extremely  confined.  But  in  European  coun- 
tries, where,  though  the  women  be  not  fecluded^ 
yet  manners  have  impofed  confiderablc  rcftraints 
on  this  gratification,  the  paffion  not  only  rifcs 
in  force,  but  in  the  univerfality  and  beneficial 
tendency  of  its  efFcfts ;  and  has  often  the  moft 
influence  in  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
the  charader,  where  it  is  the  leaii  gratified. 

Confidering  then  the  paffion  between  the 
iexes  in  all  its  bearins^s  and  relations^  and  in- 
eluding  the  endearing  engagement  of  parent  and 
child  r^fulting  from  it,  few  will  be  difpofed  to 
dofiy,  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
of  human  happinefs.  Yet  experience  teacher 
us,  that  much  eril  flows  from  the  irregular  gra- 
tification of  it ;  and  though  the  evil  be  of  little 
weight  in  the  fcalc,  when  compared  with  the 
good,  yet  its  abfolute  quantity  cannot  be  incon- 
fiderable,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  and  uni- 
verfality of  the  paffion.  It  is  evident  however, 
from  the  general  condufl:  of  all  governments 
in  their  diftribution  of  puniflimcnts,  that  the 
evil  rcfulting  from  this  caufc  is  not  fo  great  and 
fo  immediately  dangerous  to  fociety,  as  the  irre- 
gular, gratification  t>f  the  dcfire  of  property  ;  but 
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placing  this  evil  in  the  moft  formidable  point  of 
view,  we  fliould  evidently  purchafc  a  diminu^ 
tion  of  it  at  a  very  dear  price,  by  the  cxtindioil 
ajt*  diminution  of  the  paffion  which  caufes  it;  a 
change,  which  would  probably  convert  human 
life  either  into  a  cold  and  cheerlefs  blank,  or  a 
fcene  of  favage^and  mercilefs  ferocity. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  effedls  of  all  the  human  paflions,  and 
all  the  general  laws  of  nature,  leads  us  ftrongly 
to  the  concluilon,  that,  under  the  prcfent  con- 
llitution  of  things,  few  or  none  of  them  would 
admit  of  being  greatly  diminifhed,  without  nar- 
rowing the  fources  of  good,  more  powerfully 
than  the  fources  of  evil.  And  the  reafon  feems 
to  be  obvious.  They  arc,  in  faft,  the  materials 
of  all  our  pleafures,  as  well  as  of  all  our  pains ; 
of  all  our  happinefs,  as  well  as  of  all  our  mifcry ; 
of  all  our  virtues,  as  well  as  of  all  our  vices.  It 
.muft  therefore  be  regulation  and  direction  that 
are  wanted,  not  diminution  or  extinftion. 
It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  •'  Hu- 
man paffions  are  either  ncceffaiy  to  human 
welfare,  or  capable  of  being  made,  and  in  a 
great  majority  of  inftances,  are  in  faft,  made 
conducive  to  its  happinefs.  Thefe  paffions  are 
llrong  and  general ;  and  pefhapt  w^ould  not 
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anfwer  their  porpofe^   unleis  they  were  fb# 

But  ilrength  and  generality,  when  it  is  expe«^ 
^^  dlent  that  particular  circumftances  fhould  be 
"  reipe^ted,  become,  if  left  to  themfelves,  excefs 
*^  and  mifdiredion.  From  which  excefs  and 
*^  mifdiredion  the  vices  of  nuMikind  (the  caiifes 
**  no  doubt  of  much  mifery)  appear  to  fpring« 
*^  This  account^  while  it  fhows  us  the  principle 
''  of  vice,  ihow^  us  at  the  fame  time  the  pro« 
**  vince  of  reafon  and  felf-governmcnt."* 

Our  virtue  therefore,  a^  reaibnable  beings^ 
evidently  coniifts  in  educing  from  the  gendral 
materials,  which  the  Creator  has  placed  under 
our  guidance,  the  greateft  fum  of  human  hap« 
pinefs;  and  as  natural  impulses  are  abftraft- 
cdly  confidered  good,  and  only  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  confcqucnces,  a  ftrift  attention 
to  thefe  confcqucnces,  and  the  regulation  of  Our 
conduft  conformably  to  them,  muft  be  con* 
fidered  as  our  principal  duty. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  Ipecics  is,  iri 
fomc  refpeds,  a  diftinft  coniideration  from  the 
pailion  between  the  fexes,  as  it  evidently  de- 
pends more  upon  the  power  of  women  in  bear- 
ing children,  than  upon  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
ncfs  of  this  paflSon.     It  is  however  a  law  ex- 

*  Natural  Theology,  c.  xxyi,  p.  jf47. 
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2i6k\y  iimilar  in  its  great  features  to  all  the  other 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  flrong  and  general,  and 
apparently  would  not  admit  of  any  very  con- 
iiderable  diminution,  without  J>eing  inadequate 
to  its  objciS  ;  the  evils  arifing  from  it  arc  inci- 
dental to  thcfe  ncceflary  qualities  of  llrength 
and  generality ;  and  thefe  evils  are  capable  of 
being  very  greatly  mitigated,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively light,  by  human  energy  and  virtue. 
Wc  cannot  but  conceive,  that  it  is  an  objeft  of 
the  Creator,  that  the  earth  fhould  be  replenifiied ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  this  could  not  be 
cfFefted  without  a  tendency  in  population  to  in- 
creafe  fafter  than  food ;  and  as  with  the  prefent 
law  of  increafe,  the  peopling  of  the  earth  does  not 
proceed  very  rapidly,  we  have  undoubtedly  fbme 
reafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  is  not  too  power- 
ful for  ita  apparent  objed.  The  dcfire  of  the 
means  of  iubfiftence  would  be  comparatively 
confined  in  its  efFeAs,  and  would  fail  of  produc- 
ing that  general  aAivity  fo  neceflary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  liuman  faculties,  were  it  not 
for  the  ilrong  and  univedal  effort  of  population, 
to  increafc  with  greater  rapidity  than  its 
fupplies.  If  thefe  two  tendencies  were  exaiftly 
balanced;  I  do  not  fee  what  motive  there  would 
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be  fufficicntly  ftrong,  to  overcome  the  acknortr-* 
Icdgcd  indolence  of  man,  and  make  him  proceed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  The  population 
of  any  large  territory,  however  fertile,  would  be 
as  likely  to  flop  at  five  hundred,  or  five  thou* 
iand,  as  at  five  millions,  or  fifty  millions*  Such 
,a  balance  therefore  would  clearly  defeat  one 
great  purpofe  of  creation  ;  and  if  the  qucftion 
be  merely  a  queftion  of  degree,  a  queftion  of  a 
little  more  or  a  little  lefs  ftrcngth,  we  may  fairly 
diftruft  our  competence  to  judge  of  the  precifc 
quantity  neceflary  to  anfwcr  the  objeft  with 
the  fmalleft  fum  of  incidental  evil.  In  the  pre- 
lent  ftate  of  things  we  appear  to  have  under  our 
guidance  a  great  power,  capable  of  peopling  a 
defert  region  in  a  fmall  number  of  years ;  and 
yet,  under  other  circumftances,  capable  of  being 
confined  by  human  energy  and  virtue  to  any 
limits  however  narrow,  at  the  expenfe  of  a 
fmall  comparative  quantity  of  evil.  The  tanalogy 
of  all  the  other  laws  of  nature  would  be  com- 
pletely violated,  if  in  this  inftance  alone  there 
were  no  provifion  for  accidental  failures,  no  re- 
fources  againft  the  vices  of  mankind,  or  the 
partial  mifchiefs  refulting  from  other  general 
laws.  To  efFed  the  apparent  objedl  without 
any  attendant  evil,  it  is  evident,  that  a  perpetual 

change 
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change  in  the  law  of  incrcafc  would  be  nccef- 
fary,  varying  with  the  varying  circumftances  of 
each  country.  But  inftead  of  this,  it  is  not 
only  more  confonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  other 
parts  of  nature,  but  we  have  reaibn  to  think, 
that  it  is  more  conducive  to  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  law  ' 
lliould  be  uniform,  and  the  evils  incidental  to  it, 
under  certain  clrcum (lances,  be  left  to  be  miti- 
gated or  removed  by  man  himielf.  His  duties 
in  this  cafe  vary  with  his  fituation ;  and  he  is 
thus  kept  more  alive  to  the  confcquences  of  his 
anions,  and  his  faculties  have  evidently  greater 
play  and  opportunity  of  improvement,  than  if 
the  evil  were  removed  by  a  perpetual  change  of 
the  law  according  to  circumftances. 

Even  if  from  paflions  too  eafily  fubdued,  or 
the  facility  of  illicit  intercourfe,  a  ftate  of  celi- 
bacy were  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  a 
ftate  of  fome  privation,  the  end  of  nature  in  the 
peopling  of  the  earth  would  be  apparently  liable 
to  be  defeated.  It  is  of  the  very  utmoft  im- 
portance to  the  happlnefs  of  mankind,  that  they 
Ihould  not  increafe  too  faft ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  objedl  to  be  aqcompliflied  would 
admit  of  any  very  confiderable  diminution  in 
the  dcfire  of  marilage.     It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
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each  individual  not  to  marry;  till  ht  has  a  pro(^ 
ped  of  fupporting  his  children ;  but  it  is  at  the 
iamc  time  to  be  wifhed,  that  he  fhould  retain 
widiminifhed  his  deiire  of  marriage,  in  order 
that  he  may  exert  himfclf  to  realize  this  prof* 
peA,  and  be  Simulated  to  make  provifion  for 
the  fupport  of  greater  numbers. 

It  is  evidently  therefore  regulation  and  di- 
reAion^  that  are  required  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  not  diminution  or  alte- 
ration. And  if  moral  rieftraint  be  the  only  vir- 
tuous mode  of  avoiding  the  incidental  evils  arif* 
ing  from  this  principle,  our  obligation  to  praAife 
it  will  evidently  reft  exaAly  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  as  our  obligation  to  praAife  any  of 
the  other  virtues,  the  foundation  of  utility. 

Whatever  indulgence  we  may  be  difpofed  to 
allow  to  occaiional  failures  in  the  difchargc  of  a 
duty  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  yet  of  the 
ftrift  line  of  duty  we  cannot  doubt.  Our  ob- 
ligation not  to  marry  till  we  have  a  fair  prof- 
pcft  of  being  able  to  fupport  our  children  will 
appear  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  moralift, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  that  ah  attention  to  this 
obligation  is  of  moft  powerful  efFeft  in  the  prt- 
Tcntioh  of  mifcry ;  and  that,  if  it  were  the 
general  cuflom  to  follow  the  firft  impulfe  of 
^ .  .  nature, 
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nature,  and  many  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
univcrfal  prevalence  of  every  known  >'rtue,  in 
the  greateft  conceivable  degree,  would  fail  of 
rcfcuing  focicty  frbrti  the  ttioft  wretched  and 
defperate  ftate  of  w^nt,  and  all  the  difeaics  and 
famines,  which  ufuaUy  accompany  it. 
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•  ?  •  •  '   ' 

Of  the  E^iOts  Ivbicb  would  refult  to  Society  /rom  the  frevaletue 

of  ^bis  virtue. 

One  of  the  principal  reafbns,  which  have  pre- 
vented an  aflcnt  to  the  doArine  of  the  conftant 
tendency  of  population  to  increafe  beyond  the 
means  of  fubiiftence^  is  a  great  unwillingnefs  to 
believe,  that  the  Deity  would  by  the  laws  of 
nature  bring  beings  into  exiftence>  which  by 
the  laws  of  nature  could  not  be  fupported  in 
that  cxiftcnce.  But  if  in  addition  to  that  ge» 
neral  activity  and  dircdion  of  our  induftry  put 
in  motion  by  thefe  laws,  we  further  coniider, 
that  the  incidental  evils  arifing  from  them  arc 
conftantly  direfting  our  attention  to  the  proper 
check  to  population,  moral  reftraint ;  and  if  it 
appear,  that,  by  a  drift  obedience  to  thofc  duties, 
which  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  reafon,  and  are  confirmed  and  fanq- 
tioned  by  revelation,  thefe  evils  may  be  avoided ; 
the  objeftion  will,  I  truft,  be  removed,  and  all 
upparent  imputation  on  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Deity  be  done  away. 
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The  heathen  moralifts  never  reprefented  hap- 
pinefs  as  attainable  on  earth,  but  through  the 
medium  of  virtue ;  and  among  their  virtues 
prudence  ranked  in  the  firfl:  clals,  and  by  fome 
was  even  confidercd  as  including  every  other. 
The  chriftian  religion  places  our  prefent  as  well 
as  future  happinefs  in  the  cxercife  of  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  ftatc  of  fuperior 
enjoyment ;  and  the  fubjcdion  of  the  paflions 
to  the  guidance  of  reafon,  which,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  a  principal  branch  of  prudence,  is  in 
confequence  moil  particularly  inculcated. 

If  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  we  might  be 
permitted  to  draw  a  pldure  of  fociety,  in  which 
each  individual  endeavoured  to  attain  happinefs 
by  the  ftridl  fulfilment  of  thofe  duties,  which 
the  moft  enlightened  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
have  been  diredly  taught,  and  received  fuch 
powerful  fanftions  in  the  moral  code  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  it  would  prefent  a  very  different  fcene, 
from  that  which  we  now  contemplate.  Every 
ad,  which  was  prompted  by  the  dcfire  of  im- 
mediate gratification,  but  which  threatened  an 
ultimate  overbalance  of  pain,  would  be  conlidcred 
as  a  breach  of  duty  ;  and  confcquently  no  man, 
whofc  earnings  were  only  fut'hcicnt  to  maintain 
R  3  two 
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two  children^  would  put  himfclf  in  a  fituation 
in  which  he  might  have  to  maintain  four  or 
five,  however  he  might  be  prompted  to  it  by 
the  paffion  of  love.  This  pi^dential  reflraint^ 
if  it  were  generally  adopted^  by  narrowing  the 
lupply  of  labour  in  the  market,  would,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  foon  raife  its  price* 
The  period  of  delayed  gratification  would  be 
pafled'in  favihg  the  earnings,  which  wer6  kbove 
the  wants  of  a  iingle  man>  and  in  acquiring  ha-» 
bits  of  fobriety,  induftry,  and  economy,  which 
would  enable  him  in  a  few  years  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  contra<5k  without  fear  of  its 
confequences.  The  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  in  this  way,  by  conftantly  keeping  the 
population  within  the  limits  of  the  food,  though 
conftantly  following  its  increafe,  would  give  a 
real  value  to  the  rife  of  wages,  and  the  fums 
favcd  by  labourers  before  marriage,  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  forced  advances  in  the  price  of 
labour,  or  arbitrary  parochial  donations,  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  extcniive- 
nefs,  muft  of  neccffity  be  followed  by  a  propor-^ 
tional  advance  in  the  price  of  provifions.  As 
the  wages  of  labour  would  thus  he  fufEcicnt,  to 
maintain  with  decency  a  large  family,  and  as 
every  married  couple  would  fet  out  with  a  fum 

for 
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for  contingencies,  all  iqualid  poverty  would  be 
ren:ioved  from  fociety ;  or  at  leaft  be  confined 
to  a  very  few,  who  had  fallen  into  misfortunes, 
againft  which  no  prudence  or  forefight  could 
provide. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
the  period  at  which  each  individual  might  ven- 
ture on  marriage  mull,  according  to  the  fuppo- 
fition,  be  paflcd  in  ftri(?t  chaffity ;  becaufe  the 
law  of  chafllty  cannot  be  violated  without  pro- 
ducing evil.  The  cfFe<3:  of  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
mifcuous  Intcrcourfe,  which  prevents  the  birth 
of  children,  is  evidently  to  weaken  the  beft  af- 
feftions  of  the  heart,  -and  in  a  very  marked 
manner  to  degrade  the  female  charafter.  And 
any  other  intercourfe  would,  without  improper 
arts,  bring  as  many  children  into  the  fociety  as 
marriage,  with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
their  becoming  a  burden  to  it. 

Theie  confidcrations  lliow,  that  the  virtue 
of  chaftity  is  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofcd,  a  forced 
produce  of  artificial  fociety  ;  but  that  it  has  the 
moll  real  and  folid  foundation  in  nature  and 
rcafon ;  being  apparently  the  only  virtuous 
mean  of  avoiding  the  vice  and  mifery,  which 
rcfult  fo  often  from  the  principle  of  population, 

In  fuch  a  fociety  as  we  Ijavc  been  fuppofmg, 
ji  4  it 
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it  might  be  ncccflarj  for  both  fcxcs»  to  paifft 
many  of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  fingle 
ftate ;  and  if  this  were  general^  there  woul4  cer- 
tainly be  room  for  a  much  greater  number  to 
marry  afterwards,  fo  that  fewer,  upon  the  whole, 
would  be  condemned  to  pafs  their  lives  in  celi- 
bacy.    If  the  cuftom   of  not  marrying   early 
prevailed  generally,  and  if  violations  of  chaftity 
were  equally  difhonourable  in  both  fezes,  a  more 
familiar  and  friendly  intercourfe  between  them 
might  take  place  without  danger.     Two  young 
people  might  converfc  together  intimately,  with- 
out its  being  immediately  fuppofed,  that  they 
either    intended   marriage  or  intrigue;  and  a 
much  better  opportunity  would  thus  be  given 
to  both  fences  of  finding  out  kindred  diipoiitions, 
and  of  forming  thofe  ftrong  and  lading  attach- 
n^ents,  without  which  the  married,  ftate  is  ge- 
nerally more  produftive  of  mifcry  than  of  hap- 
pinefs.     The  earlier  years  of  life  would  not  be 
ipent  without  love,  though    without   the  full 
gratification  of  it.     The  paffion,  inftead  of  being 
cxtinguifhed,  as  it  now  too  frequently  is  by  early 
fenfuality,  would  only  be  rcprefled  for  a  time, 
that  it  mi^ht  afterwards  burn  with  a  brighter, 
purer,  and  ftcadier  flame ;  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  m4rri?4  ftate,  inftc^d  of  an  opportunity  of 

immediate 
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immediate  indulgence,  would  be  looked  forward 
to  as  the  prize  of  induftry  and  virtue,  and  the 
reward  of  a  genuine  and  conftant  attachment*. 

The  paffion  of  love  is  a  powerful  ftimu- 
lus  in  the  formation  of  charader,  and  often 
prompts  to  the  moft  noble  and  generous  exer- 
tions; but  this  is  only  when  thQ  afFeftions  arc 
centred  in  one  objed ;  and  generally  when  full 
gratification    is   delayed  by  difficulties.*    The 

heart 

•  Dr.  Curric,  in  hi«  intcrefting  obfervations  on  the  charac- 
Xi^x  and  condition  of  the  Scotch  peafantry^  which  he  has  pre* 
fixed  to  his  life  of  Burns,  remarks,  with  a  juft  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that,  **  in  appreciating  the  happinefsand  virtue 
'^  of  a  community,  there  is  perhaps  no  fingle  criterion  on 
**  which  fo  much  dependence  may  be  placed  as  the  ftatc  of 
**  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Where  this  difplays 
<*  ardour  of  attachment,  accompanied  by  purity  of  condudl^i 
•*  the  character  and  the  influence  of  women  rife,  our  imper- 
**  fcft  pa»urc  mounts  in  the  fcale  of  moral  cxellence ;  and 
♦*  from  the  fource  of  this  fingle  affefiion,  a  dream  of  felicity 
•*  defcends,  which  branches  into  a  thoufand  rivulets,  that  en- 
•*  rich  and  adorn  the  field  of  life.  Where  the  atuchment 
'<  between  the  fexes  funics  into  an  appetite,  the  heritage  of 
f*  our  fpecies  is  comparaiiyely  poor,  and  man  approaches  to 
♦*  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perilh."     Vol.  i,  p.  i8. 

^  Dr.  Currie  obferves,  that  the  ScottiHi  peafant  iii  the 
courfe  of  his  paffioii  often  exerts  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  of 
which  a  Spaoifli  cavalier  need  not  be  afliamed.  Burns* 
Works,  vol.  i,y.  l6.  It  is  npt  to  be  doubted,  that  this  kind 
of  romantic  paffion,  which,  Dr.  C.  lays,  characterizes  the  at- 

tachment 
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heart  is'  perhaps  never  fo  much  difpoled  to  vir- 
tuous condud,  and  certainly  at  no  time  is  the 
virtue  of  chaftity  fo  little  difficult  to  men,  as 
when  under  the  influence  of  fuch  i(  pailion. 
Late  marriages  taking  place  in  this  vraj  would 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  iame  name 
at  prefent,  where  the  union  is  too  frequently 
prompted  folely  by  intereftcd  views^  and  the 
parties  meet  not  unfrequently  with  exhaufted 
conflitutions,  and  generally  with  exhaufled  af* 
feftions.  The  late  marriages  at  prefent  are  in- 
deed princip^ly  confined  to  the  men ;  and  there 
are  few,  however  advanced  in  life  they  may  be, 
who,  if  they  determine  to  marry,  do  not  fix  their 
choice  on  a  very  young  wife.  A  young  woman 
without  fortune,  when  fhe  has  pafled  her 
twenty- fifth  year,  begins  to  fear,  and  with  rea- 
fon,  that  (he  may  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  and 
with  a  heart  capable  of  forming  a  ftrong  at- 
tachment, feels  as  each  year  creeps  on  her  hopes 
of  finding  an  objcA  on  which  to  reft  her  afFcc- 
tlons  gradually  dlminilhing,  and  the  uneafinefs 
of  her  fituation  aggravated  by  the  filly  and  un- 

tachment  of  the  humbleft  people  of  Scotland,  and  which 
has  been  greatly  foftcred  by  the  elevation  of  mind  given 
\o  them  by  a  fuperior  education,  has  had  a  molt  powerful  and 
ir oft  beneficial  influetice  on  tht  national  charadler. 

juft 
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juft  prejudices  of  the  world.  If  the  general  age 
of  marriage  among  women  were  later,  the  pe- 
riod of  youth  and  hope  would  be  prolonged,  and 
fewer  would  be  ultimately  disappointed* 

That  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  moft 
decided  advantage  to  the  more  virtuous  hialf  of 
fbciety,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt*  How- 
ever impatiently  the  privation  might  be  borne 
by  the  men,  it  would  be  fupported  by  the  wo- 
men readily  and  cheerfully ;  and  if  they  could 
look  forwards  with  juft  confidence  to  marriage 
Ht  twenty-eight  ^r  thirty,  I  fully  believe,  that,  if 
the  matter  were  left  to  their,  frcz  choice,  they 
would  clearly  prefer  waiting  till  this  period,  to 
the  being  involved  in  all  the  cares  of  a  large  fa- 
mily at  twenty  five.  The  moft  eligible  age  of 
marriage  however  could  not  be  fixed ;  bat  mufb 
depend  entirely  on  cifreumftances  and  fituation. 
There  is  no  period  of  human  life,  at  which  na- 
ture more  ftrongly  prompts  to  an  union  of  the 
fexes,  than  from  feventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty. 
In  every  jfbciety  above  that  ftate  of  depreffion, 
which  almoft  excludes  rcafon  and  forefight^ 
thcfc  ^^rly  tendencies  muft  neceflarily  be  rc- 
ftrained ;  and  if,  in  the  adual  ftate  of  things, 
fucl>  a  reftraint  on  the  impulfes  of  nature  be 
foupd  unavoidable,   at    yvhat  lime  can  we  be 

cunfiftcntly 
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coniiftently  releafed  from  it^  but  at  that  period, 
whatever  it  may  be,  when,  in  the  exiiling  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  focicty,  a  fair  profpe^  prefents 
itfelf  of  maintaining  a  family  ? 

The  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  will  perhaps 
be  obje<^ed  to  this  do^rine.  To  him  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Chriilian 
religion,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that,  aft  r  the  moft 
careful  inveftigation,  this  virtue  appears  to  be 
ebfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  cerUun 
evils,  which  would  otherwifc  rcfult  from  the  ge* 
neral  laws  of  nature.  According  to  his  own 
principles,  it  is  his  duty  to  purine  the  greateft 
good  coniiftent  with  thefe  laws ;  and  not  to  fail 
in  this  important  end,  and  produce  an  over* 
balance  of  mifery,  by  a  partial  obedience  to  iome 
of  the  didlates  of  nature,  while  he  neglcAs  others. 
The  path  of  virtue,  though  it  be  the  only  path 
which  leads  to  permanent  happinefs,  has  always 
been  reprefented  by  the  heathen  moralifls  as  of 
difficult  afcent. 

To  the  Chriftian  I  would  fey,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures moft  clearly  and  precifely  point  it  out  to 
us  as  our  duty,  to  reftrain  our  paffions  within 
the  bounds  of  reafon  ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  dif- 
obedience  of  this  law  to  indulge  our  deiires  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  reafon  tells  us  will  unavoidably 

end 
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end  in  mifery.  The  Chriflian  cannot  confidcr 
the  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  as  any  argument 
againft  its  being  his  duty;  fincc  in  almoft  every 
page  of  the  facred  writings,  man  is  defcribed  as 
encompafled  on  all  fides  by  temptations,  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refift  ;  and  though  no 
duties  are  enjoined,  which  do  not  contribute  to 
his  happinefs  on  earth  as  "well  as  in  a  future 
ftate,  yet  an  undeviatlng  obedience  is  never  rc- 
prefented  as  an  eafiy  taik. 

There  is  in  general  fo  ftrong  a  tendency  to 
love  in  early  youth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
at  this  period  to  dlftinguifti  a  genuine  from  a 
tranfient  paffion.  If  the  earlier  years  of  life  were 
pafled  by  both  fexes  in  moral  reftraint,  from  the 
greater  facility  that  this  would  give  to  the 
meeting  of  kindred  difpofitions,  it  might  even 
admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  more  happy  mar- 
riages would  not  take  place,  and  confequently 
more  pleafure  from  the  pafTion  of  love,  than  in 
a  ftate  fuch  as  that  of  America,  tlie  circumftan- 
ces  of  which  would  allow  of  a  very  early  union 
of  the  fexes.  But  if  we  compare  the  intercourfc 
of  the  fexes  in  fuch  a  foclety  as  I  have  been 
fuppofing,  with  that  which  now  exifts  in  Eu- 
rope, taken  under  all  its  circumftances,   it  may 
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of  mifery  which  would  be  removed,  the  fum  of 
pleafurablc  fenfations  from  the  paflion  of  love 
would  be  increafcd  in  a  very  great  degree. 

If  wc  could  fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  general, 
the  aeceffion  of  happinefs  to  focicty  in  iti  intcr- 
i^al  economy  would  fcarcely  be  greater  than  in 
its  external  relations.  It  might  fairly^  be  ex- 
peded,  that  war,  that  great  pcft  of  the  human 
race,  would,  under  fuch  circumfhihces,  foort 
ceafe  to  extend  its  ravages  fb  widely  and  fb  fre- 
quently, as  it  docs  at  pre/erit. 

One  of  its  firft  caufes  and  moft  powerful  im-' 
pulfes  was  undoubtedly  an  infufficiency  of  room 
tod  food ;  and  greatly  as  the  circumftances  oif 
mankind  have  changed  iince  it  firft  began,  the 
fame  caufe  ftill  continues  to  operate  and  to  pro- 
duce, though  in  a  fmaller  degree,  the  fame  ef- 
fcAs.  The  ambition  of  princes  would  want 
inftruments  of  deftrudion,  if  the  diftreffes  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  people  did  not  drive  them  under 
their  ftandards.  A  recruiting  ferjeant  always 
prays  for  a  bad  harveft,  and  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  a  redundant  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  war 
was  the  great    bufinefs  of  mankind,   and  the 
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drains  of  population  from  this  caufc  were,  beyond 
comparifon*  greafcr  than  in  modem  times,  the 
legiilators  and  ftatefmen  of  each  country,  ad- 
verting principally  to  the  rrieans  of  offence  and 
defence,  encouraged  an  iricreafe  of  people  in 
every  poffible  way,  fixed  a  fligma  on  barrenneft 
and  celibacy,  and  honoured  marriage.  The 
popular  religions  followed  thefc  prevailing  opi- 
nions. In  many  countries  the  prolific  power  of 
nature  was^  the  obje<ft  of  folemn  worfliip.  In 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  cftablifhed 
by  the  fword,  and  the  promulgation  of  which 
in  confcquence  could  not  be  unaccompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  deftruAion  of  its  followers,  the 
procreation  of  children  to  glorify  the  Creator 
was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
man  ;  and  he,  who  had  the  moft  numerous  off- 
fpring,  was  confidcrcd  as  having  beft  anfwered 
the  end  of  his  creation.  The  prevalence  of  fuch 
moral  fentiments  had  naturally  a  great  cfFeft  in 
encouraging  marriage ;  and  the  rapid  procrea- 
tion, which  followed,  was  partly  the  efFe<S  and! 
partly  the  caufe  of  inceflant  war.  3  he  vacan- 
cies occafioned  by  former  defolations  made  room* 
for  the  rearing  of  frclh  fupplics ;  and  the  over- 
flowing rapidity,  with  which  thefe  fupplies  fol- 
lowed,   conftantly   furnilhed  frelh  incitements 

and 
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and  frefli  inftrumcnts  for  renewed  hoftilities. 
Under  the  influence  of  fuch  nsoral  icntitnents  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  furjf  of  incefiaat 
war  ihould  ever  abate. 

It  is  a  pleafing  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Chriflian  religion^  and  of  its  bei^g 
adapted  to  a  more  improved  flate  of  human  ib- 
ciety^  that  it  places  our  duties  refpeding  mar* 
riage  and  the  procreation  of  children  in  a  dif-- 
ferent  light  from  that  in  which  they  were  before 
beheld. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  fub)e^» 
which  would  evidently  lead  too  far>  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that^  if  we  apply  the  fpirit  of 
St.  Paul's  declarations  refpedling  marriage  to  the 
prefent  ilate  of  fociety,  and  the  known  conftl- 
tution  of  our  nature,  the  natural  inference  fcems 
to  be,  that»  when  marriage  does  not  interfere 
with  higher  duties,  it  is  right ;  when  it  does,  it 
is  wrong.  According  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  moral  fcience,  "  The  method  of  coming  at 
"  the  will  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature  is,  to 
"  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  the  a<ftion  to 
"  promote  or  diminiih  the  general  happinefi/* 
There  are  perhaps  few  aftions,  that  tend  fo  di- 
re^y  to  diminifh  the  general  happinefs,  a^   to 

•  Piley  VMoral  Philofophy,  vol.  i,  b.  ii,  c.  iv,  p.  65. 
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tnarry  without  the  means  of  fupporting  chil- 
dren. He  who  commits  this  a<S,  therefore, 
clearly  offends  againft  the  will  of  God ;  and 
having  become  a  burden  on  the  fociety  in  which 
he  lives,  and  plunged  himfelf  and  family  into  a 
fituation,  in  which  virtuous  habits  arc  preferved 
with  more  difficulty  than  in  any  other,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  his  duty  to  his  neighbours 
and  to  himfelf,  and  thus  to  have  liftened  to  the 
voice  of  paiCoil  in  oppofition  to  his  higher  ob- 
ligations. 

In  a  fociety,  fucli  as  I  have  fuppofed,  all  the 
members  of  which  endeavour  to  srttain  happi- 
nels  by  obedience  to  the  moral  code  derived 
from  the  light  of  nature,  and  enforced  by  ftrong 
fanftions  in  revealed  religion,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  fuch  martiages  Could  take  place;  and  the 
prevention  of  a  redundant  population,  in  this 
way,  would  remove  one  of  the  principal  encou* 
ragements  to  ofFenfive  war;  and  at  the  fame 
time  tend  powerfully  to  eradicate  thofc  two 
fatal  political  difbrders,  internal  tyranny  and  in- 
ternal tumult^  which  mutually  produce  each 
other. 

Indifpofed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a  war  of 
defence,  fuch  a  fociety  would  be  ftrong  as  a 
rock  of  adamant.    Where  every  family  poffeffed 
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the  ncccflarics  of  life  in  plenty,  and  a  decent 
portion  of  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  there 
could  not  exift  that  hope  of  change,  or  at  bed 
that  melancholy  and  diiheartening  indifference 
to  it,  which  fometimes  prompts  the  lower  claffes 
of  people  to  fay,  "  let  what  will  come,  we  can- 
*'  not  be  worfe  off  than  we  are  now."  Every 
heart  and  hand  would  be  united  to  repel  an  in- 
vader, when  each  individual  felt  the  value  of 
the  folid  advantages  which  he  enjoyed,  and  a 
profpecl  of  change^  prefented  only  a  profpeft  of 
being  deprived  of  them. 

As  it  ^pears  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  each  individual  to  avoid  all  the  evil  confe- 
quences  to  himfelf  and  fociety  refulting  from 
the  principle  of  population,  by  the  praftice  of  a 
virtue  clearly  didatcd  to  him  by  the  light  of 
nature,  ai^d  exprefsly  enjoined  in  revealed  re- 
ligion; and  as  we  have  rcafon  to  think,  that  the 
cxercife  of  this  virtue  to  a  certain  degree  would 
tend  rather  to  iucreafe  than  diminifh  individual 
happiness ;  we  can  have  no  reafbn  to  impeach 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  becaufe  his  general 
laws  make  this  virtue  ncceffary,  and  punifh  our 
offences  againft  it  by  the  evils  attendant  upon 
vice,  and  the  pains  that  accompany  the  various 
forms  of  premature  death.     A  really  virtuous 
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focicty,  fuch  as  I  have  fuppofed,  would  avoid 
thefe  evils.  It  is  the  apparent  objedt  of  the 
Creator  to  deter  us  from  vice  by  the  pains 
which  accompany  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  virtue 
by  the  happinefs  that  it  produces.  This  objedl 
appears  to  our  conceptions  to  be  worthy  of  a 
benevolent  Creator.  The  laws  of  nature  re- 
fpeiting  population  tend  to  promote  this  ob- 
jeft.  No  imputation,  therefore,  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  can  be  founded  on  thefe 
]aws,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  any  of 
the  evils  necefTarily  incidental  to  an  imperfedt 
ftate  of  exiftence« 
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He  who  publiflies  a  moral  code,  or  fyftem  of 
duties,  however  firmly  he  may  be  convinced  of 
the  ftrong  obligation  on  each^fedividual  ilriftly 
to  conform  to  it,  has  never  th*'  folly  to  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  univerfally  or  even  generally  prac* 
tifed.  But  this  is  no  valid  objeftion  againft  the 
publication  of  the  code.  If  it  were,  the  fame 
objeftion  would  always  have  applied;  we  fliould 
be  totally  without  general  rules;  and  to  the 
vices  of  mankind  ariiing  from  temptation  would 
be  added  a  much  longer  lift,  than  we  have  at 
prefent,  of  vices  from  ignorance. 

Judging  merely  from  the  light  of  nature,  if 
we  feel  convinced  of  the  mifery  arifing  from  a 
redundant  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  evils  and  unhappinefs,  particularly  to  the 
female  fex,  arifmg  from  promifcuous  intercourfe, 
on  the  other,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  for 
any  perlbn,  who  acknowledges  the  principle  of 
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utility  as  the  great  foundation  of  morals,  to\ 
cfcape  the  conclufion,  that  moral  reftraint,  or  the 
abftainihg  from  marriage  till  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  fupport  a  family,  with  a  perfeftly  moral 
conduct:  during  that  period,  is  the  ftrift  line  of 
duty ;  and  when  revelation  is  taken  into  the 
queftion,  this  duty  undoubtedly  receives  very 
powerful  confirmation.  At  the  fame  time  I 
believe,  that  few  of  my  readers  can  be  lefs  fan*- 
guine  in  their  expe<ftations  of  any  great  change 
in  the  general  condu(ft  of  men  on  this  fubjeft, 
than  I  am :  and  the  chief  reafon  why  in  the 
laft  chapter  I  allowed  myfelf  to  fuppofe  the 
tmivetfal  prevalence  of  this  virtue  was,  that  I 
might  endeavour  j[:q  remove  any  imputation  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  by  (howing,  that  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  principle  of  population 
were  cxadly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  gene- 
rality of  other  evih,  which  excite  fewer  com*- 
plaints  ;*  that  they  were  increaied  hy  human  ig- 
norance' and  indolence,  and  diminiihed  by  hu-^ 
man  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  each  individual  ftridly  fulfilled  his 
duty,  •'^ould  be  almoft  totally  remojved;  and 
this  without  any  general  (iiniiQution  of  thofe 
fourtes  of  pleafurc,  ariiirtg  -from  the  regulated 
indulgferiCe"  or  the  piffibns,  which  have  been 
•  S3  juftlY 
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juftly  coniidcrcd  as  the  principal  ingredients  of 
human  happinefs. 

If  it  will  anfwer  any  purpofc  of  illuftrationt 
I  fee  no  harm  in  drawing  the  pi^hire  of  a  fbciety, 
in  which  each  individual  is  fuppofed  ftridly  to 
fulfil  his  duties ;  nor  does  a  writer  appear  to  be 
jufUy  Hable  to  the  imputation  of  being  vifionary, 
unlefs  he  make  fuch  univerfal  or  general  obe- 
dience necefTary  to  the  practical  utility  of  his 
fj'ftem,  and  to  that  degree  of  moderate  and  par- 
tial improvement^  which  is  all  that  can  ration- 
ally be  expefted  from  the  mpfl  complete  know- 
ledge of  our  duties. 

But  in  this  refpeft  there , is  an  efTential  dif-* 
fercnce  between  that  improved  fltate  of  fbciety, 
which  I  have  fuppofed  in  the  laft  chapter^  and 
moft  of  the  other  fpeculations  on  this  fubjed. 
The  improvement  there  fuppofed>  if  we  ever 
Ihould  make  approaches  towards  it,  is  to,  be  ef-  ; 
feded  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  feeing  all  the  greateft  improvements 
efFeded,  by, a  dired  application  to  the  interefl 
and  happincfs  of  each  individual  It  is  not  re- 
quired of  us,  to  aft  from  motives,  to  which  we 
are  unaccuflomed ;  to  purfue  a  general  good, 
which  we  may  ^ot  diflindly  comprehend,  or 
the  cfFcft  of  which  xmj  be  weakened  by  dis- 
tance 
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tancc  and  difFuiion.  The  happinefs  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the  happincfs  of 
individuals,  and  to  begin  firft  with  them.  No 
cooperation  is  required.  Every  ftep  tells.  He 
who  performs  his  duty  faithfully  will  reap  the 
full  fruits  of  it,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  others  who  fail.  This  duty  is  intelligible  to 
the  humbleft  capacity.  It  is  merely,  that  he  is 
not  to  bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  whom 
he  cannot  find  the  means  of  liipport.  When 
once  this  fubjeft  is  cleared  from  the  obfcurity 
thrown  over  it  by  parochial  laws  and  private 
benevolence,  every  man  muft  feci  the  flrongeft 
conviftion  of  fuch  an  obligation.  If  he  cannot 
fupport  his  children,  they  muft  ftarve ;  and  if 
he  marry  in  the  face  of  a  fair  probability,  that 
he  (hall  not  be  able  to  fupport  his  children, 
he  is  guilty  of  all  the  evils,  which  he  thus 
brings  upon  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  offspring; 
It  is  clearly  his  intereft,  and  will  tend  greatly 
to  promote  his  happinefs,  to  defer  marrying, 
till  by  induftry  and  economy  he  is  in  a  capa- 
city to  fupport  the  children,  that  he  may  rea- 
fonably  expeft  fiBm  his  marriage;  and  as  he 
cannot  in  the  mean  time  gratify  his  paffions, 
without  violating  an  cxprefs  command  of  God, 
and  running  a  great  rifk  of  injuring  himfelf, 
^  s  4  or 
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or  fbme  of  his  fellow  creatures,  coniideratioiis 
of  his  own  intereft  and  happinefs  will  diftate 
to  him  the  ftrong  obligation  to  a  moral  condudl, 
while  he  remains  unmarried. 

However  powerful  may  be  the  impulfes  of 
paffion,  they  are  generally  in  fome  degree  mo- 
dified by  reafon.  Apd  it  does  not  feem  entirely 
vifionary  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  true  and  perma- 
nent paufp  of  poverty  were  clearly  q^pl^ined, 
and  forcihly  brought  home  to  each  man  s  bo- , 
fom,  it  would  have  fpme,  and  perhaps  not  an 
inconfidorablq  influence  on  his  conduct :  at  leaft 
the  experiment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried- 
Almofb  every  thing,  that  has  been  hitherto  done 
for  the  poor,  has  tended,  a$  if  with  folicitous  care, 
to  throw  a  veil  of  obfcurity  over  thi^  fubjed, 
and  to  hide  from  them  the  true  caufe  of  their 
poverty.  When  the  wages  of  labour  are  hardly 
fufficient  to  maintain  two  children,  a  man  mar- 
ries, and  has  five  or  fix.  He  of  courfe  finds  him- 
lelf  miferably  difbrefled.  He  accufes  the  infiif- 
ficiency  of  the  price  of  labour  to  maintain  a 
family.  He  accufes  his  parifh  for  their  tardy 
and  fparing  fulfilment  of  thek  obligation  to  af- 
fift  him.  He  accufes  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
\yho  fufFer  him  to  want  what  they  can  fo  well 
fpare.     He  accufes  the  partial  and  unjuil  infli- 
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tutions  of  focicty,  which  have  awarded  liim  an 
inadequate  fharc  of  the  produce  of  the  earthy. 
He  accufes  perhaps  the  difpcnfations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  have  affigned  to  him  a  place  in 
fociety  fo  befet  with  unavoidable  diftrcfs  and 
dependance.     In  fearching  for  obje£b  of  accu-^ 
fation,  he  never  adverts  to  the   quarter,  from 
which  his  misfortunes  originate.     The  laft  per- 
fon  that  he  would  think  of  accufing  is  him- 
ijelf,  on  whom  in  faft  the  principal  blame  lies, 
except  in  as  far  as  he  has  been  deceived  by  thd 
higher  clafles  of  Ibciety.    He  may  perhaps  wilh, 
that  he  had  hot  married,  bccaufe  he  now  feels 
the   inconveniences  of  it;  but  it  never  enters 
into  his  head,  that  he  can  have  done  any  thing 
wrong.     He  has  always  been  told,  that  to  raifc 
up  fubjeds  for  his  king  and  country  is  a  very 
meritorious  ^a<3:.     He  has  done  thi^  a6t^  and  yet 
is  fufFering  for  it.     He  naturally  thinks,  that  he 
is  fufFering  for  rightcoufnefs  fake ;  and  it  can- 
not but  ftrike  him  as  rnoft  extremely  unjuft  and 
cruel  in  his  king  and  country,  to   allow  him^ 
thus  to  .  fufFer,  in  return  for  giving  thenr  what 
they  are  continually  declaring  that,  they  parti-»: 
cularly  want.  ;•:.;.: 

Tillthcfc  erroneous  ideas  have,  been  cor-' 
re6led>  and  the  language\  of  nature  jsasd  reafon 

has 
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has  been  generally  heard  on  the  fubjedt  of  po« 
pulation,  inftead  of  the  language  of  error  and 
prejudice,  it  cannot  be  i^id,  that  any  fair  ex- 
periment has  been  made  with  the  underftand^ 
,  Jngs  of  the  common  people ;  and  wc  cannot 
jiiftly  accufc  them  of  improvidence  and  want 
of  induftry,  till  they  aft  as  they  do  now,  after 
it  has  been  brought  home  to  their  comprehen- 
fions,  that  they  are  themfelvcs  the  caufe  of  their 
own  poverty;  that  the  means  of  redrefs  arc  in 
their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other 
perfons  whatever;  that  the  ibciety  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  government  which  prefides 
over  it,   arc  without  any  direft  power  in  this 

• 

refped;;  and,  however  ardently  they  may  defire 
to  relieve  them,  and  whatever  attempts  they 
may  make  to  do  fo,  are  really  and  truly  un- 
able to  execute  what  they  benevolently  wiih, 
but  unjuftly  promife  ;  that  when  the  wages  of 
labour  will  not  maintain  a  family,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible fign,  that  their  king  and  country 
do  not  want  more  fubjeds,  or  at  leaft  that  they 
cannot  fupport  them  ;  that  if  they  marry  in  this 
cafe,  fo  far  from  fulfilling  a*  duty  to  fociety,  they 
are  throwing  a  ufelcfs  burden  on  it,  at  the  fame 
timo  that  they  are  plunging  themfelvcs  into 
diftrcfs;  and  that  they  are  afting  diredly  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  bringing  down 
upon  themieives  various  dlfeafcs,  which  might 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  have  been  avoided,  if 
they  had  attended  to  the  repeated  admonitions* 
which  he  gives  by  the  general  laws  of  nature 
to  every  being  capable  of  reafon. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obferves, 
that  "in  countries  in  which  lubfiftence  is  bc- 
*'  come  fcarce,  it  behoves  the  ftate  to  watch 
"  over  the  public  morals  with  increafed  follci- 
"  tude ;  for  nothing  but  the  inftindl  of  nature, 
"  under  the  reftraint  of  chaftity,  will  induce 
''  men  to  undertake  the  labour,  or  confent  to 
**  the  facrifice  of  perfonal  liberty  and  indul- 
"  gence,  which  the  fupport  of  a  family  in  fuch 
•' circumftances  requires".'*  That  it  is  always 
the  duty  of  a  ftate,  to  ufe  every  exertion  likely 
to  be  effeftual  in  difcouraging  vice  and  pro- 
moting virtue,  and  that  no  temporary  circum- 
ftances  ought  to  caufe  any  relaxation  in  thefc 
exertions,  is  certainly  true.  The  means  there- 
fore propofed  are  always  good;  but  the  parti- 
cular end  in  view  in  this  cafe  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  criminal.  We  wifli  to  force  people 
into  marriage,  when  from  the  acknowledged 
fcarcity   of   fubfiftence     they   will   have   little 

,ji[-    »Vol.  it,  c.  xi,p.  352. 
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chance  of  being  able  to  fupport  their  children. 
We  might  as  well  force  people  into  the  water, 
who  arc  unable  to  fwim.  In  both  cafes  we 
ralhly  tempt  Providence.  Nor  have  we  more 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  a  miracle  will  be  worked 
to  fave  us  from  the  mifery  and  mortality  refult- 
ing  from  our  conduft  in  the  one  cafe,  than  in 
the  other. 

The  objeft  of  thofc,  who  really  wifli  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles*  of  fociety, 
muft  be  to  raife  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provifions, 
ib  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger 
Ihare  of  the  neceflaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
We  have  hitherto  principally  attempted  to  at- 
tain this  end  by  encouraging  the  married  poor, 
ind  confequcntly  increafmg  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, and  overftocking  the  market  with  a 
commodity,  which  we  ftUl  fay  that  we  wifli  tp 
be  dear.  It  would  feem  to  have  required  no 
great  fpirit  of  divination,  to  foretel  the  certain 
failure  of  fuch  a  plan  of  proceeding.  There  is 
nothing  however  like  experience.  It  has  been 
-  tried  in  many  different  countries,  and  for  many 
hundred  years,  and  the  fuccefs  has  ^always  been 
anfwerable  to  the  nature  of  the  fchcme.  It  is 
really  time  now  to  try  jToracthing  elfe. 
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When  it  was  found,  that  oxygenc,  ot  pure 
vital  air,  would  not  cure .  confumptionsj  as  was 
expe6tcd,  but  rather  aggravated  their  fj^mptoms ; 
a  trial  was  made  of  an  air  of  the  moft  oppofitc 
kind,  I  wifh  we  had  afted  with  the  fame  phi-^ 
lofophical  fpirit  in  our  attempts  to  cure  the  dif* 
eafe  of  poverty;  and  having  found,  that  the 
pouring  in  of  frelh  fupplies  of  labQur  only 
tended  to  aggravate  the  fymtoms,  had  •  tried 
what  would  be  the  effeft  of  withholding  a  little 
thefe  fupplies. 

In  all  old  and  fully- peopled  iiates  it  is  from 
this  method,  and  this  alone,  that  we  can  ra-. 
tipnally  expeft  any  eflential  and  permanerit  rncr. 
lioration  in  the- condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of 

people.      .     • 

In  an  endeayour  to  raife  the  proportion  of  the 

' »     ■       "  "      .     ■ » , 

quantity  of  provifions  to  the  number  of  con- 
fumers  m  any  country,  our  attention  would  na- 
turally be  firft  direded  to  the  increafing  of  the  ab-* 
folute  quantity  of  provifions ;  but  finding,  that,  as 
faft  as  we  didthis,  the  number  of  confqmtrs  more 
than  kept  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our 
exertions  we  were  ftill  as  far  as  ever  behind,  we 
ihould  be  convinced,  that  our  efforts  dirc<^d 
only  in  this  way  would  never  fuccccd.  It 
would  appear  to  be  fetting  the  tortoifc  to  catch 

the 
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the  hare.  Finding  therefore,  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  v?c  could  not  proportion  the  food  to 
the  population,  our  next  attempt  (hould  natu- 
rally be,  to  proportion  the  population  to  the 
food.  If  we  can  perfuade  the  hare  to  go  to 
fleep,  the  tortoife  may  have  fomc  chance  of  over- 
taking her. 

We  are  not  however  to  relax  our  efforts  in  in-. 
creafing  the  quantity  of  proviiions ;  but  to  com- 
bine another  effort  with  it,  that  of  keeping  the 
population,  when  once  it  has  been  overtaken,  at 
fuch  a  diftance  behind,  as  to  effeft  the  relative^ 
proportion  which  we  defire ;  and  thus  unite  the 
two  grand  defiderata,  a  great  aftual  population^ 
and  a  ftate  of  fociety,  in  which  fqualid  poverty 
and  dependence  are  comparatively  but  little 
known ;  two  objects  which  are  far  from  being 
incompatible. 

If  we  be  really  ferious  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  objeft  of  fuch  general  refearch,  the  mode  of 
cffentially  and  permanently  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  we  muft  explain  to  them 
the  true  nature  of  their  fituation,  and  fhow  them, 
that  the  withholding  of  the  fupplies  of  labour 
is  the  only  poffible  way  of  really  raiiing  its  price ; 
and  that  they  themfelves,  being  the  poffeffors  of 

this 
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this  commodity,  have  alone  the  power  to   do 
this. 

I  cannot  but  confidcr  this  mode  of  diminiih- 
ing  poverty  as  fb  perfeftly  clear  in  theory,  and 
fo  invariably  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  every 
other  commodity  that  is  brought  to  market, 
that  nothing,  but  its  being  Ihown  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  greater  evils  than  it  pro|x)fes  to 
remedy,  can  juftify  us  in  not  making  the  at- 
tempt to  put  it  into  execution. 


■/ 
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Obj  elf  ions- to  this  nfde  conjii&rid^ 

O^E  objc(B:i(m,  which  perhaps  will  fee  made  to 
this  plan,  is  that  from  which  alone  it  derives 
its  value — a  market  rather  underftocked  .with 
labour.  This  muft  undoubtedly  take  place  in  a 
certain  degree  j  but  by  no  means  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  afFe  A  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
country.  The  way  in  which  we  are  going  on 
at  prefent,  and  the  enormous  increale  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  feems  to  threaten  us, 
wuU  tend  much  more  elFeftually  to  enable  fo- 
reigniers  to  underfell  lis  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, than  the  plan  now  propofed.  If  the  po- 
-  pulation  of  this  country  were  better  propor- 
tioned to  its  food,  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
might  be  lower  than  it  is  nqw,  and  yet  be  fuf- . 
ficient  to  maintain  a  wife  and  fix  children.  But 
putting  this  fubjeft  of  a  market  underftocked 
with  labour  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  if  the  rich  will  not  fubmit  to  a  flight  in- 
convenience neceflarily  attendant  on  the  attain- 
^/    :  ment 
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ment  of  what  they  profefs  to  dciirc,  they  can- 
not really  be  in  earneft  in  their  profeffions. 
Their  benevolence  to  the  poor  muft  be  either 
childifli  play  or  hypocrify ;  it  muft  be  either  to 
amufe  themfelves,  or  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  with  a  mere  fhow  of  attention 
to  their  wants.  To  wifli  to  better  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  poor  by  enabling  them  to  command 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  neceiTaries  and  com*- 
forts  of  life^  and  then  to  complain  of  high  wages, 
is  the  a<9;  of  a  filly  boy,  who  gives  away  his  cake 
and  then  cries  for  it.  A  market  overflocked 
with  labour,  and  an  ample  remuneration  to  each 
labourer,  are  objefts  perfedUy  incompatible  with 
each  other.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  they 
never  exifted  together;  and  to  couple  them 
even  in  imagination  betrays  a  grofs  ignorance 
of  the  iimpleft  principles  of  political  economy: 

A  fecond  objedion  that  may  be  made  to  this 
plan  is,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it 
would  caufe.  It  is  to  be  confidered  however,  that 
this  diminution  is  merely  relative ;  and  when 
once  this  relative  diminution  had  been  efFeAed, 
by  keeping  the  population  ilationary,  while  the 
fupply  of  food  had  increafed,  it  might  then  ftart 
afrefh,  and  continue  increafing  for  ages,  with  the 

VOL.  II.  T  increafe 
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iocceafe  of  food,  n(iaintaining  s^Iway^  the  %9ei 
relative  proportiou  to  it.  I  can,  cafily  conceiYe, 
tl^t;.this  country,  with  ap^ropcr  dire<^on  of  the, 
national  induAry,  might,  iu  the  courie  of  fbme 
centuries,  contain  two  or  three  tinaes  its  prefent 
P9.p\4^tion,  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
be;  tfx\xc\\  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he.  i3  at 
pr^fent.  While  the  fprings  of  induftry  cpx^-. 
tinuc  in  vigour,  apd  a,fufficient  part  of  that  iiir 
duftry  b  dirfi<S?d  to  agriculture,  vfrie,  need  be  un,-> 
der  no  appreheniipiis  of  a  deficiflnt  population^;  . 
afid  nothing  perhaps  would  t^nd  foffcrongly  tpi 
excite  a  fpirit  of  .i^d»)[lry  andtCQQpomy  ^p^ong 
thp  poor^  a3.  9,  thpxpuglji ;  kijpwledgq,  that  tbieic 
happinefs  muft:  alw^yp  depend  principally  upon 
themfclves;  and  that,  if  thpy  obey/  tjipii: 
paflions  in.oppofition  to.tjieir  reafon,  q?  bp  nqt 
induftrious.  ^nd  frugal  while  they  a^re  finglq 
men,  to  lave  a  furn  fpr  the  common,  ppntingen- 
cies  oi^  the  married  ft^tp,  they  muil  expedl  tp 
fufFer  the  natural.  Qvils,,  wl^ich  Providence  Tp^, 
prepared  for  thoft; .  who.  difpbcy  it^  repeated^  ad- 
monitions, 

A  third  objedion  which,  may  be  ftarted/tq 
this  plan>  and  the  only  one.  which  appcar^i  to, 
me  to  have  any  k:in4  of  pl^ulJbility,  isi.that  Iqr. 
endeavouring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  .i^eftfaipt 

on 
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ow  the  poor,  we  may  iticreafe  the  quantity  of 
vice  relating  to  the  fcx. 

I  Ihould  be  extremely  fbrry  to  lay  any  thing, 
which  could  either  diredly  or  remotely  Be  cbn- 
fllrudd  uftfavourably  to  the  caufc  of  virtue  ;  but 
I  certainly  cannot  think,  that  the  vices*  which 
felate  to  the  fex  are  the  only  vices,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  in  a  moral  queftion ;  or  that 
they  are  even  the  grealteft  and  moft  degrading 
to  the  hutnail  charafter.  They  can  rarely  or 
Aever  be  committed  without  producing  unhap- 
piiiefs  fomcWhcrt  6t  other,  and  therefore  ought 
illways  to  be  ftrorigly  reprobated  :  but  there  are 
dthcr  vic^s,  the  efFefts  of  which  are  ftill  more 

*  • 

jJcrnicious ;  and  there  are  other  fituations,  which 
lead  more  certainly  to  moral  offences  than  the 
refraining'  from  marriage.  Powerful  as  may  be 
the  temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaftity,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  impotent,  in 
comparifon  of  the  temptations  ariling  from  con- 
tinued diftrefs.  A  large  clafs  of  women,  and 
many  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  pafi  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  lives  confiftently  with  the  laws  of 
chaftity  ;  but  I  believe  there  will  be  found  very 
few,  who  pafs  through  the  ordeal  of  fqualid  and 
hopelefs  poverty,  or  even  of  long  continued  em- 

T2,  barrafled 
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barraiTed  circumftances^  without  a  great  moral 
degradation  of  charader. 

In  the  higher  and  middle  claifes  of  fbciety^  it 
is  a  melancholy  and  diilreffing  (ight  to  obferve^ 

■ 

not  unfrequcntly,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenu* 
ous  difpoiition^  once  feelingly  alive  to  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  integrity,  gradually  finking  under 
the  prcffure  of  circumftances,  making  his  ex* 
cufes  at  firil  wjith  a  bluih  of  confcious  (hamCy 
afraid  of  feeing  the  faces  of  his  friends  from 
whom  he  may  have  borrowed  money,  reduced 
to  the  meanefl  tricks  and  fubterfuges  to  delay 
or  avoid  the  payment  of  his  jufl  debts ;  till 
ultimately  grown  familiar  with  falfehood,  and 
at  enmity  with  the  world,  he  lofes  all  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  man. 

To  the  general  prevalence  of  indigence,  and 
the  extraordinary  encouragements  which  wc 
afford  in  this  country  to  a  total  want  of  fore- 
fight  and  prudence  among  the  common  people," 

is 

*  Mr.  Colquhoun,  fpeaking  of  the  poor  laws,  obfcrves,  that 
•*  in  fpite  of  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have  been 
**  ufed  in  favour  of  a  fyftem,  admitted  to  be  wifely  conceived 
**  in  its  origin,  the  effed^s  it  has  produced  inconteftably  proves 
••  thpt.  With  refpeA  to  the  mafs  of  the  poor,  there  is  fomc- 
"'  thing  radically  wrong  in  the  execution.    If  it  were  not  (ch 

••it 
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is  to  be  attributed  a  cofftdcrablc  part  of  thofc 
<x>ntinual  depredations  on  property,  and  other 
more  atrocious  crimes,  which  drive  us  to  the 
painful  refource  of  fuch  a  nuniber  of  execu- 
tions/ According  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  above 
twenty  thoufand  niifcrable  individuals  of  various 
claffcs  rife  up  every  morning,  without  knowing 
how  or  by  what  means  they  are  to  be  fupported 
during  the  pafling  day,  or  where  in  many  inftan* 
c^s  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  fucceedi  g  aigtit/ 
It  is  by  thefe  unhappy  perfbns,  that  the  princi- 
pal depredations  on  the  public  are  committed  : 
and  fuppofing  but  few  of  them  to  be  married, 
and  driven  to  thefe  ads,  from  the  neceffity  of 
fiipporting  their  childrert ;  yet  ftill  it  will  not 
ccafe  to  be  true,  that  the  too  great  frequency  of 

*'  It  is  impoffible,  that  there  couM  exiil  in  the  metropolis Tuch 
'*  an  inconceivable  portion  of  human  mifery,  amidft  examples. 
**  of  munificence  and  benevolence  unparallelled  m  any  age  or 
*•  country.*'    Police  of  Metropolis,  €•  xiii.  p.  35^. 

In  the  efFcdls  of  the  poor  laws,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  admitting,  that 
the  fyftem  was  well  conceived  in  its  origin.     1  attribute  dill 
more  evil  to  the  original  ill  conception,  than  to  the  fubfequent. 
ill  execution. 

•  Mr.  Colquhoun  obferves,  th  t  "  Indigence  in  the  prefent 
*«  ftate  of  fociety  may  be  confidered  as  a  princip:  otuf  of 
^*  the  locreafe  of  crimts.''  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii, 
p.  3Sa,  ^Id.cxi,p.3i3. 

T  3  marrkigc 
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marriagp  ^mong  the  p^efl  cUflcs  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  temptations  to  theic 
crinies.  A  confiderable  part  of  thcfe  xmhaj^y 
wretches  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  off* 
fpring  of  liich  niarriages,  educated  in  workhoufc^ 
where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  bred  up  at 
hom?  in  filth  and  rags,  ^nd  with  an  utter  igpOf- 
rancf:  of  every  moral  obligation.*  A  ftill  greater 
part  perhaps  confifts  of  pcrfons,  who,  b^ing  un- 
able for  fome  time  to  get  employ  n^ent  owing  tp 
the  full  fupply  of  labour,  havp  been  urged  te 
thefe  extren^ities  by  their  temporary  wants ;  and, 
having  thu^s  loft  their  charaifters,  are  rejed^d, 
cyen  when  their  labour  jpay  be  wantedj^  by  the 
lYell- founded  caution  of  civil  fqcicty  .^ 

When 

■  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xi,  xii,  p.  355,  370. 
*>  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  c.  xiii,  p-353  ct  fcq,  la  fa 
large  a  town  as  London,  which  muft  neceflarily  encourage  4 
prodigious  influx  of  ftrangers  from  the  country,  ther^  mu(i. 
be  always  a  great  many  perfons  out  of  work;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fome  public  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  the  cafu^l 
poor  upon  a  plan  fimiliar  to  that;  prqpofed  by  Mr.  Cplquhoun 
(c.  xiil,  p.  371.)  would,  under  very  judicious  map;igement, 
produce  more  good  than  evil.  But  for  this  purpofe  it  would 
he  abfolutely  neceflary,  that,  if  wp^k  y/er^  provided  by  the 
inditution,  the  fum  that  a  man  could  earn  by  it  ((ipuld  be  lefs 
than  the  word  paid. common  labour]^  other^^^jlfe  thp cl^unoaqts 
would  rapidly  increafe,  and  the  funis  would  foon  be  ipade- 

quate 
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When  indigence  does  not  produce  overt  atfti 
of  vice,  it  palfies  every  virtue.  Under  the  ton* 
tinned  temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaftity,  oc* 
cafional  failures  may  take  place>  ahd  the  mbrai 
fenfibility  in  other  refpcfts  not  be  very  ftrikingly 
impaired ;  but  the  contimied  temptations  which 

quate  to  their  obje^.     In  the  inftitutfcn  at  Hamburgh,  which 
appears  to  have'been  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  any  yet  eftablifhcd, 
the  haturc  of  the  Work  was  fuch,  that,  though  paid  above  thfe 
ufual  price,  a  perfon  could  not  eafily  earn  ,  by  it  more  than 
eighteeti  pence  a  week.     It  was  the  determined  principle  of 
the  managers  of  the  inftitution,  to  reduce  the  fupport  which 
they  gave  lower    than  what  any  induftrious  man  or  woman 
in  fach  circttmlhmccs  could  ^arn.  (Accoiint  of  the  manage- 
ment of  thifi  poor  ill  Hamburgh,  by  G.  Voght,  p.  i8  )    And 
it  is  to  this  prineipley  thht   they  attribute  their  fuccefi.     It 
ihould  be  obferved  however,  that;  neither  the  inftitution   at 
j^amburgh,  nor  that  planned  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria, 
has  fubfifled  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  dn 
their  permanent  good  efie£U.     It  Will  riot  admit  of  a  doubt^ 
that  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  their  firft  efbt- 
bliflimenty  remove  a  great  quantity  of  difliefs.     The  only 
queftion  is,  whether,  as-  fucceeding  generations  aiife,  the  in- 
creafing  funds  neceflary  iclt  their  fupport,  and  the  incrcafing 
Xiumbers  that  become  dependent,  are  not  greater  evils,  than 
that  which  was  to  be  remedied  ;  ahd  whether  the  couhriy  will 
not  ultimately  be  left  with  as  niuch  mendicity  as  before,  beGdes 
all  the  poverty  and  dependence  accumulated  in  the  public  in- 
ftitutions.    This  feems  to  be  nearly  the  cafe  in  England  at 
prefent.    I  do  not  believe,  that  we  ibould  have  more  beggars 
if  we  had  no  poor  law^. 

T  4  bcfct 
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bcfct  hopclds  poverty,  and  the  ftrong  ftnfc  of 
injuftice  that  generally  accompanies  it  from  an 
ignorance  of  its  true  cauie,  tend  fo  powerfblly 
to  four  the  difpoiition,  to  harden  the  heart,  and 
deaden  the  moral  fenfe,  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
virtue  takes  her  flight  clear  away  from  the 
tainted  fpot,  and  does  not  often  return. 

Even  w^ith  refpeft  to  the  vices  which  relate 
to  the  fex,  marriage  has  been  found  to  be  by  no 
means  a  complete  remedy.     Among  the  higher 

■ 

claffes,  our  Doftors  Commons,  and  the  lives  that 
many  married  men  are  known  to  lead,  fufHci- 
cntly  prove  this ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  vice, 
though  not  fo  much  heard  of  among  the  lower 
claffes  of  people,  owing  to  their  indifference  and 
want  of  delicacy  on  thefb  fubjedls,  is  probably 
jnot  very  much  lefs  frequent. 

Add  to  this,  that  fqualid  poverty,  particularly 
when  joined  with  idlenefs,  is  a  flate  the  mofl 
unfavourable  to  chaflity,  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  paflion  is  as  flrong,  or  nearly  fo, 
as  in  other  fituations  ;  and  e^tty  reflraint  on  it 
from  perfonal  refpeft,  or  a  fenfe  of  morality,  is 
generally  removed.  There  .is  a  degree  of  fqualid 
poverty,  in  which,  if  a  girl  was  brought  up,  I 
Ihould  fay,  that  her  being  really  modeft  at 
twenty  was  an  abfolute  miracle.     Thofe  pcrfons 

mufl 
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muft  have  extraordinary  minds  indeed,  and  fuch 
as  are  not  ufually  formed  under  {imiliar  circum- 
ftances,  who  can  continue  to  refpcft  themfelves, 
when  no  other  pcrfon  whatever  refpeds  them. 
If  the  children  thus  brought  up  were  even  to 
marry  at  twenty,  it  is  probable,  that  they  would 
have  paiTed  fome  years  in  vicious  habits  before 
that  period. 

If  after  all,  however,  thcfe  arguments  fliould 
appear  infufficient ;  if  we  reprobate  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  encourage  the  virtue  of  moral 
rcftraint  among  the  poor,  from  a  fear  of  produc- 
ing vice ;  and  if  we  think,  that  to  facilitate  mar- 
riage by  all  poffible  means  is  a  point  of  the  firft 
confequence  to  the  morality  and  happinefs  of  the 
people ;  let  us  aft  confiftently,  and  before  wc 
proceed,  endeavour  to  make  ourfelvcs  acquainted 
with  the  mode  by  which  alone  we  can  effcft 
our  objcft. 


CHAF, 
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It  is  an  c:<rident  truth,  that,  whatever  may  bb 
the  rate  oi  incrcafe  in  the  means  of  fubfidence^ 
the  inei'eafe  of  population  muft  be  limited  bj 
it,  at  leail  after  the  food  has  once  been  divided 
into  the  fmalleft  ihares  that  will  fupport  life. 
All  the  children  born,  beyond  what  vvould  be  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  population  to  this  levels 
muft  neceflarily  perifli,  unlefs  room  be  made  for 
them  by  the  deaths  of  grown  perfons.  It  has 
appeared  indeed  clearly  in  the  courfc  of  this 
work,  that  in  all  old  flates  the  marriages  and 
births  depend  principally  upon  the  deaths,  and 
that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  early  unions 
fo  powerful  as  a  great  mortality.  To  td  con- 
flftently  therefore,  we  (hould  facilitate,  inftead  of 
fooliflily  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  impede,  the 
operatipns  of  nature  in  producing  this  mortality ; 
and  if  we  dread  the  too  frequent  viiitation  of 
the  horrid  form  of  famine,  we  (hould  feduloufly 
cucQurage  the  other  forms  of  deftrudion,  which 

we 
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wc  compel  nature  to  uip.  Inftead  of  recbm^ 
mending  cleanlinefs  to  the  poor,  we  fiioiild  e^ 
courage  contrary  habits.  In  our  towns  wd 
(hould  make  the  ftrects  narrower,  crowd^^  more 
pcpplc  into  the  houfes,  and  court  the  return  of 
the  plague.  In  the  country,  we  fhoiild  build 
our  villages  near  ftagnant  pools,  and  particularly 
encourage  fcttlements  in  all  marlhy  Und'un^ 
wholefbmc  (ituations.*"  But  above  all,  wc  0iould 
reprobate  fpecific  remedies  for  ravaging  diijbafes; 
and  thofe  benevolent,  but  much  miilaken  men, 
who  have  thought  .they  were  doing  a  fervice  t6 
mankind  by  projefting  fchemcs  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  particular  difordcrs.  If  by  thefc 
and  (imilar  means  the  annual  mortality  wefH; 

ihcrcafed  from  i   in  36  or  40,  to  i  in  18  or  30, 

• 

»  Necker,  fpeaking  of  the  proportlpn  of  the  births  in  France 
makes  ufe  of  a  new  and  inftruQive  cxpreffion  on  this  fubjeAt 
though  he  hardly  fecms  to  be  fafficiently  aware  ofit  hitnfclf. 
He  fays,  ^*  Le  nombre  des  naiilances  eft  a  ceiui  des  habitant 
**  de  un  a  vingt-trois  ct  vingt-qtiatre  dans  les  licux  contraries  par 
"  la  nature^  oupar  des  circonjiances  morales:  ce  menu  rapport 
**  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  France,  eft  deun  a  25, 25I. 
"  &  26."  Adminift.  des  Finances,  torn,  i,  c.  ix,  p.  254.  i2mo. 
It  would  appear  therefore,  that  wc  had  nothing  iDore  to  do, 
than  to  fettle  pieople  in  niarftiy  fituations,  and  opprefs  them 
by  a  bad  government,  io  order  to  attain  what  politicians  have 
hitherto  conCdered  as  fo  defirable — a  great  proportion  gf 
maniages  arid  a  greater  proportion  of  births. 

W6. 
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iBTc  might  probably  every  one  of  us  marry  at  the 
age  of  puberty^  and  yet  few  be  abfolutcly 
^uved. 

If  however,  we  all  marry  at  this  age,  and  yet 
fiill  continue  our  exertions  to  impede  the  ope* 
rations  of  nature,  we  may  reft  afTured,  that  all 
our  efforts  will  b^  vain.  Nature  will  not,  nor 
cannot  be  defeated  in  her  purpofes.  The  nc* 
ceifary  mortality  muft  come,  in  fome  form  or 
other;  and  the  ejctirpation  of  one  difcafe  will 
only  be  the  fignal  for  the  birth  of  another  per- 
haps more  fatal.  We  cannot  lower  the  waters 
of  miiery  by  preffing  them  down  in  different 
places,  which  muft  neceiTarily  make  them  ri(e 
ibme where  elfe  :  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  cffeft  pur  purpofe  is  by  drawing  them 
off.  To  this  courfe  nature  is  conftantly  direft- 
ing  our  attention  by  the  chaftifemcnts,  which 
await  a  contrary  conduft.  Tbefe  chaftifcments 
are  more  or  Icfs  fevere,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  her  admonitions  produce  their  in- 
tended effect.  In  this  country  at  prefent  theic 
admonitions  are  by  no  means  entirely  neglefted. 
The  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  to 
a  confiderable  degree,  and  her  chaftifcments  arc 
in  confequcnce  moderate :  but  if  we  were  all  to 
paarry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  wou]:d  bp  fe- 
vere 
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¥ere  indeed.  Political  evils  would  probably  be 
added  to  phyfical.  A  people  goaded  by  con- 
llant  diftrefs,  and  vifited  by  frequent  returns  of 
famine,  could  not  be  kept  down  by  a  cruel  dcf- 
potifm.  We  (hould  approach  to  the  ftatc  of 
the  people  in  Egypt  or  Abyffinia ;  and  I  would 
afk,  whether  in  that  cafe  it  is  probable,  that  wc 
fliould  be  more  virtuous  ? 

Phyficians  have  long  remarked  the  great 
changes,  which  take  place  in  difeafes ;  and  that, 
while  fbn>e  appear  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man care  and  ikill,  others  feem  to  become  in : 
proportion  more  malignant  and  fitaL  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Heberden  publilhed,  not  long  fince,  fomc 
valuable  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  deduced 
from  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  In  hb 
preface,  fpe^king  of  thefe  bills,  he  fays,  "  the 
**  gradual  changes  they  exhibit  in  particular 
'*  dif?afes  correfpond  to  the  iterations,  which 
**  in  time  are  known  to  take  place,  in  the  • 
*'  channels  through  which  the  great  ibeam  of 
*'  mortality  is  conftantly  flowing.* ''  In  ^  the 
body  of  his  work  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  ibme 
particular  difeafes,  he  obferves  with  that  can- 
dour which  always  diftinguiflies  true  fbience : 

*  Obfervations  on  the  increafe  and  Docreafe  of  difierent 
Difeafes.    Preface,  p.  v,  4tQ.  1801. 

« It 
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*'  It  is  not  caiy  to  give  a  fatisfeftory  reafbn  for 
**  all  the  changes,  which  may  be  obferved  to 
'*  take  place  in  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.  Nor  is 
"  it  any  difgrace  to  phyiiciaris,  if  thtir  caufes 
**  arc'  often  fo  gradual  in  their  operation,  of  fo 
"  fubtile,  as  to  elude  in\eftigation.*" 

1  hope  I  fiiall  not  be  accufcd  of  prefumption, 
in  venturing  to  fuggeft,  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cunciilances,  fuch  changes  muft  take  place  ;  and 
perhaps  without  any  alteration'  in  thoie  proxi- 
mate caufes,  which  are  ufually  looked  to  on 
theie  occafions.  If  this  ihould  appear  to  be 
true,  it  will  not  fccm  extraordinary,  that  the 
taoGi  Ikilful  and  fcientific  phylicians,  whofc 
bufineis  it  is  principally  to  inveftigate  proximate 
caufes,  Ihould  fometimes  fearch  for  thefe  caufes 
in  vain. 

.  In  a  country  which  keeps  itr  population  at  a 
certain  ftandard,  if  the  average  number  of  mar- 
tiages  and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
average  number  of  deaths  will  alfo  be  given ; 
and,  to  ufe  Dr.  Heberden's  metaphor,  the  chan- 
nels, through  which  the  great  ftream  of  mor* 
tality.  is  conftantly  flowing,  will  always  convey 
oflf  a  given  quantity.     Now  if  we  ftop  up  any 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Increafc  and  Dccreafe  of  different 
Difeafes,  p.  43, 4to.  i8oi. 

of 
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of  thcfc  channels,  it  is  moft  perfcAly  dear,  that 
the  flream  of  mortality  mijft  ruu  with  greator 
force  through  {onyt  of  the  other  channels  ;  that 
is,  if  we  eradicate  fome  diieafes,  others  wiH  be*^ 
come   proportionally   more  fatal.     In   this  cafe 
the  only  diilinguiihable  caufe   is  the  damming 
up ^a  t>eceflary  outlet  of  mortality.*     Nature,  in 
the  attainment  of  her  great  purposes,  ieems  al<« 
ways  to  feize  upon  the  weakeft  part.     If  Ais 
part  be  made  ilrong  by  human  fkill,  (he  &i9cs 
upon  the  next  weakeft  part,  and  fo  on  in  fiac^ 
ceffion ;  not  like  a  capricious  deity,  with.An  in- 
tention to.  fport  witb  our  fufierings,  and  coiip^ 
^antly  to  defeat  our  labours ;  but  like  a  kind: 
though  ibmetirpcs  fevere    inftruiftor,  ^itb  the 
intentioivof  teaching  us  to  make  all  parts  ftrong^* 
and  to  chace  vice  and  mifery  froni  the  earth^^ 
I;i  abiding  one  fault  we  arc  too  apt  to  mm  intoi 
fome  other;  but  wc  always  find  natum  faithful* 
to  her  great  objed,  at  every  falfe  ftep  we  ^m- 
mit,  ready  to  admonifti  u^  of  our  errors,  by  tiio 
ipflidipn  of  fome  phyfical  or  moral  eviL     If  the 
pjcevajienqe  of  the  preventive  check  to   popula* 
tionin  a.  fufficignt  degree  were  to  remove  many. 

*  The  ynf  iiv  which  it  operates  is  probably  by  indreaiing 
poyert)r,  in  cpQfeqvificicc  of  a  fupply  of  lal;K>ur  too  rapid  for 

of 
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of  thofe  diieafes,  iTvhicb  now  affli^l  U5>  yet  be  ac- 
companied by  a  coniiderable  inereafe  of  the  Yice 
of  promifcuous  intercourie,  it  is  probable^  that 
the  diibrders  and  unhappinefs,  the  phyfical  and 
moral  evils  afidng  from  this  vice^  would  inereafe 
inilrength  and  degree;  and,  admonifliing  us  fe- 
verely  oiovtx  error,  would  point  to  the  only  line 
of  conduct  approved  by  nature,  reafbn,  and  re- 
Kj^on,  abftinence  from  marriage  till  we  can 
fupport  our  children  and  chaftity  till  that  period 
arrives* 

In  the  cafe  juft  ftated,  in  which  the  popula* 
tion  and  the  number  of  marriages  are  fuppQied 
to  be  fixed,  the  neccffity  of  a  change  in  the 
mortality  of  fbipie  difeafes,  from  the  diminution 
or  extindion  of  others,  is  capable  of  mathema* 
tical  demonftration.  The  only  obfcurity,  which 
can  poffibly  involve  this  fiibjcft,  arifes'from 
taking  into  confidcration  the  effcft  that  might 
be  jAduced  by  a  diminution  of  mortality  in  in- 
creating  the  population,  or  in  decreafing  the 
number  of  marriages.  That  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  particular  caufes  of  mortality  can  have  no 
further  cfFed  upon  population  than  the  mean& 
of  fubfiftence  will  allow,  and  that  it  has  little 
influence  on  thcfe  meaps  of  fubfiftpncc,  are  fa<3:s, 
of  which  I  hope  the  reader  is  akeady  convinced. 

Of 
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Of  its  operation  in  tending  to  prevent  marriage, 
fey  dimirviftMng  the  demand  for  freih  fupplies  ©f 
children,  I  feave  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  reaion 
to  think,  that  k  had  thi^  cffed:,  in  no  inconiider- 
afele  degree,  on  the  extindion  of  the  plague, 
which  had  fo  long  and  lb  dreadfully  ravaged 
this  country,  I^.  Heberden  draws  a  Itriking 
pifture  of  d*e  favoufable  change  pbfcrved  in  the 
health  of  the  people  of  England  fince  this  period; 
and  juftly  attributes  it  to  the  improven>ents 
•which  have  gradually  taken  place,  not  only  in 
London  but  m  aH  gf^at  towns ;  and  in  the  manner 
of  living  throughout  the  kingdom,  particulariy 
with  TcD^ejft  to  cleanlinefs  and  Ventilation/  But 
theft  caufcs  would  not  have  produced  the  effe<ft 
ohferved,  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  the  preventive  check ;  and  pro- 
bably the  ipirit  of  deanlinefs,  and  better  mode 
of  living,  which  then  began  to  prevail,  by 
ipreading  more  generally  a  decent  and  ufbful 
•pride,  principally  contributed  to  this  increafe. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
however,  was  not  fufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
great  decreafe  of  mortality,  from  the  txtin&ida 
of  the  plague,  and  the  ftriking  reduAion  of  the 
adeaths   in  the  dylentery,^      While    thefe  ^and 

*  Obferv.  on  Inc.  and  Dec*  of  Difeafes,  P«  35*    ^Id.  p.  34, 
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fome  other  diforders  became  almoft  cvanefccnt, 
confumption,  palfy,  apoplexy,  gout,  lunacy^  and 
the  fmall-pox,  became  more  mortal/  The 
widening  of  thefe  drains  was  neceflary  to  carry 
off  the  population,  which  ftill  remained  redun- 
dant, notwithftanding  the  increafed  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  and  the  part  which 
was  annually  difpofed  of  and  enabled  to  fubfiil 
by  the  increafe  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  in  the  (ketch  of  his  benevolent 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  cafual  fmall- 
pox,  draws  a  frightful  pifture  of  the  mortality, 
which  has  been  occafioned  by  this  diftemper ; 
attributes  to  it  the  flow  progrefs  of  population ; 
and  makes  fome  curious  calculations  on  the  fa- 
vourable efFefts,  w  hich  would  be  produced  in  thi^ 
refpe6t  by  its  extermination/  His  conclufions 
however,  I  fear,  would  not  follow  from  his  pre- 
mifes.  I  am  far  from  doubting,  that  millions 
and  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  fmall-pox.  But  were  its  devaf- 
tations,  as  Dr.  Hay  garth  fuppofea,  many  thoufand 
degrees  greater  than  the  plague,*"  I  fliould  ftill 
doubt,  whether  the  average  population  of  the 
earth  had  been  diminilhed  by  them-  The  fmall- 
pox  is  certainly  one  of  the  channels,  and  a  very 

*  Obferv.on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Difeafes,  p.  36  ct  fcq. 
^  Vol-  i,  part  ii,  feft.  v  and  vu  ^  Id  f.  viii,  p.  164. 
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btoad  one,  which  nature  has  opened  for  the  latt 
thoufand  years,  to  keep  down  the  population  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftencc ;  but  had 
this  been  clo(cd>  others  would  have  become 
wider,  or  new  ones  would  have  been  formed ^ 
In  ancient  times  the  mortality  from  War  and 
the  plague  was  incomparably  greater  than  in 
modern.  On  the  gradual  diminution  of  this 
ftream  of  mortalityj  the  generation  and  almoft 
univei^fkl  prevalence  of  the  fmall-pox  is  a  great 
and  ftriking  inftance  df  one  of  thofe  changes  in 
the  channels  6i  mortality,  which-  <5ught  to 
awaken  our  attention,  and  ariiftiate  us  to  patient 
and  perfevering  inveftigation.  For  itty  dwii 
part  I  feel  not  the  flighteft  doubti  th^t;af  th^ 
introdudion  of  the  Cow-pox  ihould  eattirpatc 
the  fmalUpoxj  and  yet  the  nuttibei-  bf  mTarriages 
continue  the  fame^  wc  ihall  find  a  very  pcrccp* 
tible  difference  in  the  increafed  mortality,  of 
fome  other  dife^fefe.  Nothing  could  pirevertt 
this  effed:  but  a  fudden  ftart  in  our  Agriculture ; 
and  fliould  this  take  place,  which  I  fear  we 
have  not  much  reafon  to  expe6l,  it  wilU.  not  be 
owing  to  the  number  of  children  faved  fr6nli 
death  by  the  cow-pox  inoculation,  but  to  the 
alarms  occafioned  among  the  people  of  property 
by  the  late  fcarcitics,  and  to  the  increafed  gains 
of  farmers,  which  have  been  fo  abfurdly  reprc^ 
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bated.  I  am  ftrongly  however  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  number  of  marriages  will  not^ 
in  this  cafe,  rem&in  the  fame;  but  that  the 
gradual  light,  which  may  be  expe<%ed  to  be 
thirown  on  this  interefting  topic  of  human  in- 
^uiry>  will  teach  us  how  \o  make  the  extin<S:ioa 
of  a  mortal  dilbrder  a  real  bleffing  to  us,  a  real 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  fociety. 

If,  on  contemplating  the  increafc  of  vice 
which  might  contingently  follow  an  attempt  to 
incul<iite  the  duty  of  moral  reftraint,  and  the 
increase  of  mifery  that  muft  neceffarily  follow 
tbe  attempts  to  encourage  marriage  and  poptila- 
ti<)n,  we  Come  to  the  conciufion,  not  to  inter* 
fere  in  any  re(|>e<ft,  but  to  leave  every  man  to 
his  own  free  choice,  and  refponfible  only  to  God 
for  the  evil  which  he  does ,  in  either  way ;  this 
is  all  I  contend' for ;  I  would  on  no  account  do 
more ;  biit  I  contend,  that  at  prcfent  we  are 
very  far  from  doing  this. 

Among  the  lower  clafles,  where  the  point  is 
of  the  greateft  importance,  the  poor  laws  afford  a 
.4ire6t,  conftant,  and  fyftematical  encoui*agement 
to  marriage,  by  removing  from  each  individual 
that  heavy  refponfibility,  which  he  would  incur 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  bringing  beings  into 
the  world  which  he '  could  not  fupport.     Our 

private 
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private  benevolence  has  the  fame  dire<^ion  as 
the  poor  laws,  and  almoft  invariably  tends  to 
facilitate  the  rearing  of  families,  and  to  equalize 
as  much  as  poffible  the  circumftances  of  mar-p- 
ried and  fingle  men. 

Among  the  higher  clafTes  of  people,  the  fu- 
perior  diftinftions  which  married  women  re- 
ceive, and  the  marked  inattentions   to  which 
fingle  women  of  advanced  age  are  expofcd,  en- 
able many  men,   who  arc  agreeable  neither  in 
niind  nor  perfon,  and  are  befides  in  the  wane  of 
life,    to  choofe  a  partner  among  the  young  and 
fair,  inftead  of  being  confined,  as  nature  feems 
to  di<ftate,    to  perfons  of  nearly  their  own  ago 
and    accomplifhments.      It   is   fcarcely   to    be 
doubted,    that  the  fear  of  being  an  old  maid^ 
and  of  that  filly  and  unjuft  ridicule,  which  folly 
fometimes  attaches  to  this  name,    driven  many 
women    into    the   marriage  union  with   men 
whom  they  diflike,  or  at  beft  to  who^n  they  arc 
perfedly  indifferent.     Such  marriages  mufl:  to 
every   delicate  mind   appear  little  better  than 
legal  proflitutions ;  and  they  often  burden  the 
earth  with  unneceiTary  children,  without  con> 
penfaring  for  it  by  an  acceifion  of  happinefs  an4 
virtue  to  the  parties  themfelves. 

Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  fociety,  the  pre- 
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vailing  opinions  i*cfpcAing  the  duty  ^nd  obli- 
gation  of  marriage  cannot  but  have  a  v^ry  pov^- 
erful  influence.  The  man  who  thinks,  that,  in 
going  put  of  the  world  without  leaving  reprc-? 
fentatives  behind  him,  he  fh^ll  baye  failed  in  an 
important  duty  to  fbciety,  will  be  dilpofed  to 
forpe  rather  than  to  reprefs  his  inclinations  on 
this  fubjeft ;  and  when  his  reafon  reprefents  tq 
him  the  difficulties  attending  a  family,  he  will 
endeavour  not  to  attend  to  thefe  fuggeftions, 
will  flUl  determine  to  venture,  and  will  hope, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  his  duty  he  Ihall  not  be  dcferted  by  Provi- 
dence* 
» 

In  a  civilized  country,  fuch  as  England, 
where  a  tafte  for  the  decencies  and  comforts 
of  life  prevails  among  a  very  large  clals  of 
people,  it  is  not  poffible,  that  the  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  from  pofitive  inftitutions 
and  prevailing  opinions  Ihould  entirely  obfcure 
the  light  of  nature  and  reafon  on  this  fubjecft ; 
but  ftill  they  contribute  to  make  it  compa- 
ratively  weak  and  indiftinft.  And  till  this 
obfcurity  is  entirely  removed,  arid  the  poor 
are  undeceived  with  refpe6t  to  the  principal 
caufe   of   their  pad   poverty,    and   taught   to 

know. 
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know,  that  their  future  happinefs  or  mifery 
mufl:  depend  chiefly  upon  themfelvcs,  it  cannot 
be  faid,  that,,  with  regard  to  the  great  queftion 
of  marriage,  we  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
free  and  fair  choice,  . 
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CHAP.  Vf. 

EffeHs  ofth^  knowledge  of  the  principal  caufe  of  poverty  on  Civil 

Liberty. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  a  dodrinc,  which 
attributes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fufFerings  of 
the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  exclufively  to  them- 
felves,  is  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
^  affording  a  tempting  opportunity  to  govern- 
ments of  oppreffing  their  fubjeAs  at  pleafure, 
and  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  imprudence  of  the  poor.  We  are 
pot  however  to  truft  to  firft  appearances ;  and 
I  am  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  thofe  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  fubject 
deeply  will  be  convinced,  that  nothing  would 
fo  powerfully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  ge- 
nerally circulated  of  the  principal  caufe  of  po- 
verty ;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  this  caufe,  and 
the  natural  confequences  of  this  ignorance,  form 
at  prefent  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  it5 
progrcfs. 

The  prefTure  of  diftrefs  on  the  lower  clafles 
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of  people,  with  the  habit  of  attributing  this 
diftrefs  to  their  rulers,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
rock  of  defence,  the  caftle,  the  guardian  fpirit 
of  defpotifm.  It  affords  to  the  tyrint  the  fatal 
and  unanfwerable  plea  of  neceffity.  It  is  the 
reafon,  that  every  free  government  tends  con- 
itantly  to  its  deftrudion  ;  and  that  its  appointed 
guardians  become  daily  lefs  jealous  of  the  cn- 
proachments  of  power.  It  is  the  reafon,  that  fb 
many  noble  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  have 
failed ;  and  that  almoft  every  revolution,  after 
long  and  painful  facrifices,  has  terminated  in  a 
military  defpotifm.  While  any  diffatisfied  man 
pf  talents  has  power  to  perfuade  the  lower 
clafles  of  people,  that  all  their  poverty  and  dif* 
trefs  arife  folely  from  the  iniquity  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  what 
they  fufFer  is  unconned:ed  with  this  caufe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  feeds  of  frefh  difcontents  and 
frelh  revolutions  are  continually  fowing.  When 
an  eftablilhed  government  has  been  deftroyed, 
finding  that  their  poverty  is  not  removed,  their 
refentmint  naturally  falls  upon  the  fucceiTors  to 
power  ;  and  when  thefe  have  been  immolated 
\vithout  producing  the  defircd  effeil,  other  fa- 
orifices  are  called  for,  and  fo  on  without  end^ 
Ar<^  we  to  be  furprifed,  that,  under  fuch  circum- 
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ftances,  the  majority  of  wcil-difpofed  people, 
finding  that  a  government  with  proper  reftric-^ 
tions  was  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  the 
revolutionary  fplrit,  and  weary  and  exhaufte4 
with  perpetual  change  to  which  they  could  fee 
no  end, '  fhould  give  up  the  flruggle  in  defpair> 
^nd  throw  themfelves  into  the  ar«is  of  the  firll 
power,  which  could  afford  them  protedlion 
againft  the  horrors  of  anarchy  ? 

A  mob,  which  is  generally  the  growth  of  a 
rpdundant  population  goaded  by  refentment  for 
real  fufferings,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  quar- 
ter from  which  they  originate,  is  of  all  monfters 
the  iDoft  fatal  to  freedom.  It  fofters  a  prevail- 
ing tyranny,  and  engenders  one  where  it  was 
not :  and  though,  in  its  dreadful  fits  of  refent-r 
ment,  it  appears  occafionally  to  devour  its  un- 
fightly  offspring ;  yet  no  fooncr  is  the  horrid 
deed  committed,  than,  hpwever  unwilling  it  may 
bp  to  propagate  fuch  9.  breed,  it  immediately 
groans  with  a  new  birth. 

Of  the  tendency  of  mobs  to  produce  tyranny 
.we  may  not  be  long  without  an  example  in  this 
country.  As  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  naturally 
aa  enemy  to  large  ftanding  armies,  it  is  with 
extreine  relud:ance  that  I  am  compelled  to  acr 
knowledge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
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organized  force  in  the  country,  the  diftreffcs  of 
the  people  during  the  late  fcarcities,  encouraged 
by  the  extreme  ignorance  and  folly  of  many 
among  the  higher  clafles,  might  have  drivea 
,  them  to  commit  the  moft  dreadful  outrages, 
and  ultimately  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Should  fuch  periods  often 
recur,  a  recurrence  which  we  have  too  much 
reafon  to  apprehend  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  country,  the  profped;  which  opens  to  our 
view  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The 
Englifli  conftitution  will  be  feen  haftening  with 
rapid  ftrides  to  the  'Enthanafia  foretold  by  Hume, 
unlefs  its  progrefs  be  interrupted  by  fome  popu- 
lar commotion  ;  and  this  alternative  prefents  a 
pifture  ftill  more  appalling  to  the  imagination. 
If  political  difcontents  were  blended  with  the 
cries  of  hunger,  and  a  revolution  were  to  take 
place  by  the  inftrumentality  of  a  mob  clamour-* 
ing  for  want  of  food,  the  confequences  would 
be  unceafmg  change  and  unceafing  carnage,  the 
bloody  career  of  which  nothing  but  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  fome  complete  defpotifm  could 
arreft. 

We  can  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  appointed 
guardians  of  Britifh  liberty  fhould  quifetly  have 
acquiefced  in  thofe  gradual  encroachments  of 

power. 
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power,  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  but 
from  the  apprehcnfion  of  thefe  ftill  more  dread- 
ful evils.  Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
corruption,  I  cannot  yet  think  fo  oneanly  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  as  to  belicvCj^ 
that  they  would  thus  have  given  up  a  part  of 
their  birthright  of  liberty,  if  they  had  not  been 
aduated  by  a  real  and  genuine  fear,  that  it  was 
then  in  greater  danger  from  the  people  than 
from  the  crown.  They  appeared  to  furrendcr 
tbemfelvcs  to  government  on  condition  of  being 
protefted  from  the  mob;  but  they  never  would 
have  made  this  melancholy  and  diflieartening 
furrender,  if  fuch  a  mob  had  not  exifted  either 
in  reality  or  in  imagination.  That  the  fears  on, 
this  fubjeift  were  artfully  exaggerated,  and  in- 
creafed  beyond  the  limits  of  juft  apprehcnfion,  is 
undeniable ;  but  I  think  it  is  alfo  undeniable, 
that  the  frequent  declamation  which  was  heard 
agalnft  the  unjuft  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and 
the  delufive  arguments  on  equality  which  were 
circulated  among  the  lower  clafles,  gave  us  juft 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  voxpopuH  had  been, 
allowed  to  fpeak,  it  would  have  appeared  to  be 
the  voice  of  error  and  abfurdity,  inftead  of  the 
vox  Dei. 

To  fay  that  our  conduct  is  not  to  be  regulated 
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by  ciTcumftanccs,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  moft  folid  and  incontrovertibie  principles  of 
morality.  Though  the  admiffion  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  fbmetimes  afford  a  cloak  to  changes 
of  opinion,  that  do  not  refult  from  the  pureft 
motives  ;  yet  the  admiffion  of  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple would  be  produftive  of  infinitely  worfe 
confcquences.  The  phrafc  of  exifting  circum- 
ftances  has,  I  believe,  not  unfrcquently  created 
a  fmile  in  the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but 
the  fmilc  Ihould  have  been  referved  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  phrafe,  and  not  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  phrafe  itfelf,  A  very  frequent  re- 
petition of  it  has  indeed,  of  itfelf,  rather  a  fiif- 
picious  air ;  and  its  application  fhould  always 
be  watched  with  the  moil  jealous  and  anxious 
attention;  but  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  la 
limine  for  faying,  that  exifting  circumftances  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  opinions  and  conduiS;. 
The  country  gentlemen  wxre  perhaps  too  ealUy 
convinced,  that  exifting  circumftances  called 
upon  them  to  give  up  fome  of  the  moft  valu- 
able privileges  of  Engliflimen;  but  as  far  as 
they  were  really  convinced  of  this  obligation, 
they  aded  confiftently  with  the  cleareft  rule  of 
morality. 

The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  civil 

government. 
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government,  and  the  mcafure  of  our  fubmiffiori 
to  it,  muft  be  determined  by  general  e^tpediency ; 
and  in  judging  of  this  expediency  every  cir- 
cumftancc  is  to  be  taken  into  confidcration  j 
particularly  the  ftate  of  public  opinion,  and  thd 
degree  of  ignorarice  and  delufion  prevailing 
among  the  common  people.  The  patriot  w^ho 
might  be  called  upon  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try to  join  with  heart  and  hand  in  a  rifiiig  of 
the  people  for  fome  fpecific  attainable  objeft  of 
reform,  if  he  knew  that  they  were  Enlightened 
rcfpeding.  their  own  fituation,  and  ^ould  ftop 
fliort  when  they  had  attained  their  demand, 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  fame  ttiotive  to 
fabmit  to  very  great  oppreffion  rather  than  give 
the  flighteft  countenance  to  a  popular  tumult, 
the  members  of  which,  at  leaft  the  greater  num* 
ber  of  them,  were  perfuaded  that  the  deftruc* 
tion  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  monopolizers,  would  make  bread  cheap, 
and  that  a  revolution  would  enable  them  all  to 
fiipport  their  families.  In  this  cafe  it  is  more 
the  ignorance  and  delufion  of  the  lower  claflcs 
of  people,  that  occafions  the  oppreffion,  than 
the  adual  difpofition  of  the  government  to 
tyranny. 

That  there  is  however  in  all  power  a  ion- 
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ftant  tendency  to  encroach  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth,   and  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated. 
The  checks  :which  are  neceffary  to  fecure  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjecft  will  always  in   fome  de- 
gree embarrafs  and  delay  the  operations  of  the 
executive  government.     The  members  of  this 
government  feeling  thefe  inconveniencicsy  whilt 
they  are  exerting  themfelves,  as  they  conceive, 
in  the  fcrvlce  of  their  country,    and  confcious 
perhaps  of  no  ill  intention  towards  the  people, 
will  naturally  be  difpoled,  on  every  occafion,  to 
demand  the    fufpeniion  or    abolition   of  thefc 
checks;  but  if  once  the   convenience  of  mini*- 
fters  be  put  into  competition  with  the  liberties 
.of  the  people,  and  we  get  into  a  habit  of  relying 
on  fair  aflurances  and  pcrfonal  character,  inftead 
of  examining,    with  the   moft   fcrupulous  and 
jealous  care,  the  merits  of  each  particular  caic> 
there  is  an  end  of  Britifli  freedom.     If  we  once 
admit  the  principle,  that  the  government  muft 
know  better  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  power 
which  it  w ants,  than  we  can  poflibly  do  with 
our*' limited  means    of    information,    and   that 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  furrender  up  our  pri- 
vate judgments,   we  may  juft  as  well  at  the  fame 
time  furrender  up  the  whole  of  our  conftitu- 
tioii.     Govcrnnjent  is  a  quarter  in  which  U- 
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bcrty  is  not  nor  cannot  be  very  fatthfnlly  prc- 
fcrvcd.  If  wc  are  wanting  to  ourfelves,  and  in- 
attentive to  our  great  interefts  in  this  refpeft,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  and  unreafonablencfs  to 
expe(%^  that  government  will  attend  to  them  for 
us.  Should  the  Britifti  conftitution  ultimately 
lapfe  into  a  defpotifm,  as  has  been  prophefied,  1 
fliall  think,  that  the  country  gentlenien  of  Eng- 
land will  have  really  much  more  to  anfwer  for 
than  the  minifters. 

To  do  the  country  gentlemen  juftice,  however, 
I  Ihould  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  the  partial 
defertion  of  their  pofts  as  guardians  of  BritiiOfi 
freedom,  which  has  already  taken  place,  tiicy 
have  been  aduated  more  by  fear  than  corruption. 
And  the  principal  reafon  of  this  fear  was,  1  con- 
ceive, the  ignorance  and  delufions  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  profpcdive  horrors  which 
were  contemplated,  if  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind 
they  Ihould  by  any  revolutionary  movement  ob- 
tain an  afcendatit. 

The  circulation  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  it 
is  fuppofed,  has  done  great  mifchief  among  the 
lower  and  middling  clafles  of  people  in  this 
country.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  riot  bc- 
caufe  itian  is  without  rights,  or  that  thefe  rights 
Ought  ttcr^  to  be  k^owA ;  but  becaufe  Mr.  Paine 

has 
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has  fallen  Into  lome  fundamental  errors  re^cA- 
ing  the  principles  of  governments^  and  in  many 
important  points  has  Ihown  hi  mfelf  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  ftrudure  of  fociety,  and  the 
different  moral  efFeds  to  be  expeded  from  the 
phyfical  difference  between  this  country  and 
America.  Mobs  of  the  fame  defcription  as 
.  thofe  colleftions  of  people  known  by  this  name 
in  Europe  could  not  exifl  in  x^merica.  The 
iiumber  of  people  without  property  is  there, 
from  the  phyfical  flate  of  the  country,  cohipa- 
ratively  fmall ;  and  therefore  the  civil  power, 
which  is  to  proteft  property,  cannot  require  the 
fame  degree  of  flrength.  Mr.  Paine  very  juflly 
obferves,  that  whatever  the  apparent  caufc  of 
any  riots  may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of 
happinefs  ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  fay,  it  fhows 
that  fbmething  Is  wrong  in  the  fyflem  of  go- 
vernment, that  injures  the  felicity  by  which  io^ 
cicty  is  to  be  preferved,  he  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  attributing  all  want  of  happinefs 
to  government.  It  is  evident,  that  this  want  of 
happinefs  might  have  exifled,  and  from  igno- 
rance might  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  riots,  and  yet  be  almofl  wholly  unconneAed 
with  any  of  the  proceedings  of  government* 
The  redundant  population  of  an  old  flate  fur- 
voL.  II.  X  nifhcs 
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ni(hes  materials  of  unhappinefs^  unknoWil  to 
fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  America ;  and  if  an  at* 
tempt  were  to  be  n^ade  to  remedy  this  unhap- 
pitiefs,  by  diftrlbutlng  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
to  the  poorer  clafTes  of  fbciety^  according  to  the 
plan  propofed  by  Mr.  Paine,  the  evil  would  be 
aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  a  very  Ihort 
timo  no  fuiu  that  the  fociety  could  poflibly 
raife  would  be  adi^quate  to  the  pro|)ofed  ob* 
jeft. 

Nothing  would  {o  efFe Anally  counteract  the 

mifchiefs  occafioned  by  Mr.  Paine*s  Rights  of 

Man,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  real  rights 

of  man.     What  thefe  rights  are  it  is  not  my 

bufinefs  at  prefent  to  explain ;  but  there  is  one 

Tight  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to 

poiTefs,  which  I  am  confident  he  neither  does 

nor  can  poffefs,  a  right  to  fubfiftencc  when  his 

labour  will  not  fairly  purchafe  it.     Our  laws 

indeed  fay,  that  he  has  this  right,  and  bifid  thcr 

fociety  to  furnifli  employment  and  food  to  thole, 

who  cannot  get  them  in  the  regular  market ; 

but  in  fo  doing  they  attempt  to  reverfe  the  laws 

of  nature ;  and  it  is  in  confequence  to  be  ex- 

f)efted,  not  only  that  they  fliould  fail  in  their 

objedl,  but  that  the  poor,  who  were  intended  to 

be  benefitted,  ihould  fufJer  moft  ctiiclly  ftotn 

this 
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this  inhuman  deceit  which   is   pradifed  upon 
them.  ' 

The  Abbe  Raynal  has  faid,  that  ^^  Avant 
**  toutes  les  loix  fociales  I'homme  avoit  le  droit 
"  de  fubiifter/"  He  might  with  juft  as  much 
propriety  have  faid,  that  before  the  inftitution 
of  focial  laws,  every  man  had  a  right  to  live  a 
hundred  years.  Undoubtedly  he  had  then,  and 
has  ftill,  a  good  right  to  live  a  hundred  years^ 
nay  a  thoufand,  if  he  can,  without  interfering 
with  the  right  of  others  to  live  ;  but  the  affair 
in  both  cafes  is  principally  an  affair  of  power, 
not  of  right.  Social  laws  very  greatly  increafc 
this  power,  by  enabling  a  much  greater  number 
to  fubfifl:  than  could  fiibfifl:  without  them,  and  {b 
far  very  greatly  enlarge  le  droit  de  fuhfijter  ;  but 
neither  before  nor  after  the  inftitution  of  ibcial 
laws  could  an  unlimited  number  iubiift ;  and 
before,  as  well  as  fince,  he  who  ceafed  to  have 
the  power  ceafed  to  have  the  right. 

If  the  great  truths  on  thefe  fubje<9:s  were 
more  generally  circulated,  and  the  lower  clafles 
of  people  could  be  convinced,  that  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  independently  of  any  particular  in- 
ftitutions,  except  the  great  one  of  property, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  order  to  attain 
any  coniiderable  produce,  no  peribn   has  any 

f  Raynal,  Hift.  des  Indes,  vol,  3I,  f«  X)  9.  o^^a^^No. 
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claim  of  right  on  foclety  for  fubfiftcnce,  if  his 
labour  will  not  purchafe  it,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  mifchievous  declamation  on  the  unjuft  in- 
ftitutions  of  fociety  would  fall  powerlcfs  to  the 
ground.  The  poor  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
be  vifionary.  Their  diftrefles  are  always  real, 
though  they  are  not  attributed  to  the  real  caufes. 
If  thefe  real  caufes  were  properly  explained  to 
them,  and  they  were  taught  to  know  how 
fmall  a  part  of  their  prefent  diftrefs  was  attri- 
butable to  government,  and  how  great  a  part  to 
caufes  totally  unconne6led  with  it,  difcontent 
and  irritation  among  the  lower  claffes  of  people 
would  fhow  themfelves  much  lefs  frequently 
than  at  prefent ;  and  when  they  did  fliow  them- 
felves, would  be  much  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  The 
efforts  of  turbulent  and  difcontented  men  in  the 
middle  clafles  of  fociety  might  fafely  be  difrc- 
gardcd,  if  the  poor  were  {o  far  enlightened  re- 
fpeAing  the  real  nature  of  their  fituation,  as  to 
be  aware  that  by  aiding  them  in  their  fchemes 
of  renovation,  they  would  probably  be  promot- 
ing the  ambitious  views  of  others,  without  in 
any  refpeft  benefitting  themfelves.  And  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  men  of  property  in 
England,  might  fecurcly  return  to  a  wholefome 
jealoufy  of  the  encroachments  of  power;  and 

inflead 
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inftead  of  daily  facrificing  the  liberties  of  the 
fubjc<ft  on  the  altar  of  public  fafety,  mighty 
without  any  juft  apprehenfion  from  the  people, 
not  only  tread  back  all  their  late  fteps,  but 
firmly  infift  upon  thofe  gradual  reforms,  which 
the  lapfe  of  time  and  the  ftorms  of  the  political 
world  have  rendered  neceflary,  to  prevent  the 
gradual  deftrudion  of  the  Britifti  conftitution. 

All  improvements  in  governments  muft  neccA 
farily  originate  with  perfons  of  fome  education, 
and  theie  will  of  courfe  be;  found  among  the  peo- 
ple of  property.  Whatever  nfiay  be  faid  of  a  few, 
it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people  of  property  Ihould  be  really  interefted 
in  the  abufes  of  government.  They  merely 
lubmit  to  them  from  the  fear,  that  an  endeavour 
to  remove  them  might  be  produdive  of  greater 
evils.  Could  we  but  take  away  this  fear,  reform 
and  improvement  would  procoed  with  as  much 
facility  as  the  removal  of  nuifances,  or  .the  pav- 
ing and  lighting  of  the  ftrccfs.  In  human  life  wc 
are  continually  called  ypon  tp  fubmit  to  a  lefler 
evil  in  order  to  avpid  a  greater ;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wife  man,  to  do  this  readily  and  cheer- 
fully ;  but  no  wife  man  will  fubmit  to  any  evil, 
if  he  can  get  rid  of  it  without  danger.  Remove 
dil  apprehcniion  fropi  the  tyranny  or  folly  of 
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the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  government  could 
not  ftand  a  moment.  It  would  then  appear  in 
its  proper  deformity,  without  palliation^  withotrt 
pretext,  without  proteAor.  Naturally  feeble  in 
itielf,  when  it  was  once  ilripped  naked,  and  de* 
prived  of  the  fupport  of  public  opinion  and  of 
the  great  plea  of  neceflity,  it  would  fell  with- 
out a  ftruggle.  Its  few  interefted  defenders 
would  hide  their  heads  abafhed,  and  would  be 
alhamed  any  longer  to  advocate  a  caufe,  for 
which  no  human  ingenuity  could  invent  a 
plaufible  argument. 

The  moft  fucccefsful  fupporters  of  tjrranny  arc 
without  doubt  thofe  general  declaimers,  who 
attribute  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor,  and  almoft 
all  the  evils  to  which  fociety  is  fobjed,  to  hu- 
man inftitutions  and  the  iniquity  of  govern- 
ments. The  falfity  of  thefe  accufations^  and 
the  dreadful  confcquences  that  would  refult 
from  their  being  generally  admitted  and  a6ted 
upon,  make  it  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  they 
fhould  at  all  events  be  reiifted ;  not  only  on  ac- 
coxmt  of  the  immediate  revolutionary  horrors  to 
be  expected  from  a  movement  of  the  people 
adding  under  fuch  impreilions,  a  coniideration 
which  muft  at  all  times  have  very  great  weight, 
but  on  account  of  the  extreme  probability,  that 
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fuch  a  revc^utioti  would  terminate  in  a  much 
worle  defpotiicn^  than  that  which  it  had  deV 
ftroycd.  On  thclc  grounds  a  genuine  friend  <^ 
freedom^  a  zealous  advocate  ior  the  real  rights 
of  man,  might  be  found  among  the  defenders 
of  a  coniiderable  degree  of  tyranny.  A  caufc 
)>ad  in  itfelf  might  be  fupported  by  the  good 
and  the  virtuous,  merely  becaufe  that  which 
was  oppofed  to  it  was  much  worfe ;  and  at  the 
moment,  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  make  a 
clioice  between  the  two.  Whatever  therefore 
may  be  the  intention  of  tho(e  indifcnminate  ac-> 
cufations  againft  governments,  their  real  efFeA 
undoubtedly  is,  to  add  <^  weight  of  talents 
and  principles  to  the  prevailing  power,  which  it' 
never  would  have  received  otherwiie. 

It  16  a  truth,  which  I  truft  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  proved  in  the  courie  of  this  work,  that 
under  a  government  conftru^fted  upon  the  beft 
and  pureft  principles,  and  executed  by  men  or 
the  higheil  talents  and  integrity,  the  moft  fqua- 
lid  poverty  and  wretchednefs  might  uriiverfall)r 
prevail  firom  an  inattention  to  the  prudential 
check  to  population.  And  as  this  cauie  of  un« 
happiaefs  has  hitherto  been  fo  little  underftood>^ 
tliat  t&e  efforts  of  ibciety  have  alway^  tended 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  kflen  it^  we  have 
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the  ftrongcft  rcafons  for  fuppofing,  that,  in  all  the 
governments  with  which  we  are  acquainted,   a 
»eat  part  of  the  mifery  to  be  obferved  among  the 
lower  claflcs  of  the  people  arifes  from  this  caufe. 
The  inference  therefore,  which  Mr.  Paine  and 
others  have  drawn  againft  governments   from 
the  unhappinefs  of  the  people,  is  palpably  unfair ; 
and  before  we  give  a  fandion  to  fuch  accufa* 
tions^  it  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  truth  and  juftice, 
to  afcertain  how  much  of  this  unhappinefs  arifes 
from  the  principle  of  population,  and  how  much 
is  fairly  to  1>e  attributed  to  government.     When 
this  diftindien  has  been  properly  made,  and  all 
the  vague,  indefinite^  and  falfe  acciifations  re- 
iiK)yed,  government  would  remain,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  clearly  refponfible  for  the  reft  ;  and   the 
amount  of  this  would  ftill  be  fuch  as  to  make 
the   refponfibility  very    confiderable.   *  Though 
government  has  but  little  fiower  in  the  diredl 
and  immediate  relief  of  poverty,  yet  its   indireft 
influence    on    the    profperity  of  its  fubjeAs  is  - 
ftriking    and    inconteftible.  '  And    the    reaibri 
is,  that,  though  it  is  comparatively  impotent  in 
its  efforts  to  make  the  food  of  a  country  keep 
pace  with  an  unreftricfted  increafe  of  population^ 
yet  its  influence  is  great  in  giving  the  beft  di- 
rcdion  to  thofe  checks,  which  in  fomc  form  or 
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other  muft  ncceflarily  take  place.  It  has  clearly- 
appeared  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  moft  defpotic  and  worft  governed  countries, 
however  low  they  might  be  in.  a<flual  popular 
tion,  were  uniformly  the  moft  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  and  the 
neceflary  cfFeft  of  this  ftate  of  things  muft  of 
courfe  be  very  low  wages.  In  fuch  countries 
the  checks  to  population  arife  more  from  thp 
iicknefs  and  mortality  confequent  on  poverty^ 
than  from  the  prudence  and  forefight  which  re* 
ftraiji  the -frequency  and  univ^rfality  of  early 
marriages.  The  checks  arc  more  of  the  poiitiTC 
and  left  of  the  preventive  kind. 

The  firft  grand  requifitc  to  the  growth  of 
prudential  habits  is  the  perfect  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  next  perhaps  is.  that  refpeiftability 
and  importance,  which  arc  given  to  the  lower 
claiTes  by  equal  laws,  and  the  poflciBon  of  fonic 
influence  in  the  framing  of  them-  The  more. 
excellent  therefore  is  the  government,  the  'more 
does  it  tend  to  generate  that  pmdence  and  ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  by  which  alone  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  being  can  poverty  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  fometimes  aflerted,  that  the  only 
reafon  why  it  is  advantageous,  that  the  people 
Should  h^ye  fome  ihare  in  the  government,  is 

that 
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that  a  reprefentation  of  the  people  tends  bcft 
to  iecure  the  framing  of  good  and  e^ual  law$  ; 
but  that,  if  the  fame  objed;  could  be  attained 
under  a  defpotifm,  the  faine  advantage  \Mould 
accrue  to  the  community.  If  however  the  rc- 
preientative  fyfterti,  by  fecuring  to  the  lower 
dajQIes  of  ibciety  a  more  equal  and  liberal  mode 
of  treatment  from  their  fuperiors,  gives  to  each 
individual  a  greater  perfbnal  refpe<9:abiiity,  and 
a  greater  fear  of  perfbnal  degradation ;  it  1%  evi* 
dent,  that  it  will  powerfully  cooperate  with  the 
Security  of  property  in  animating  the  exertions 
of  induftry,  and  in  generating  habits  of  pru« 
dence  ;  and  thus  more  powerfjuUy  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  riches  and  profperity  of  the  Jower 
claiTes  of  the  community,  than  if  the  fame  laws 
liad  exiiled  under  a  defpotifm^ 

But  though  the  tendency  of  a  free  conftitu- 
tion  and  a  good  government  to  diminiih  po- 
^fttty  be  certain ;  yet  their  efFeft  in  this  way  muO: 
neceiTarily  be  indireft  and  flow,  and  very  dif^ 
fevent  from  the  direft  and  immediate  relief, 
which  the  lower  clafles  of  people  are  too  fre-» 
quently  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  as 
the  confequence  of  a  revolution.  This  habit 
of  erpeAing  too  much,  and  the  irjitation  oc- 
cafioned  by  difappointment,  continually  give  a 
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wrong  dlreAion  to  their  efforts  in  favour  of  li- 
berty,  and  conftantly  tend  to  defeat  the  accom« 
plifliment  of  thofe  gradual  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, and  that  flow  melioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  claffcs  of  fbciety,  which  arc 
really  attainable. 

It  is  of  the  very  higheft  importance  therefore, 
to  know  diftindly  what  government  cannot  do, 
as  well  as  what  it  can  do.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  name  the  caufe,  which,  in  my  conception,  had 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the  very 
^ow  progrefs  of  freedom,  fo  diflieartening  to 
every  liberal  mind,  I  (hould  fay,  that  it  was  the 
confuiion  that  had  exifled  refpec^ing  the  cau£es 
of  the  unhappinefs  and  difcontents  which  pre-\ 
vail  in  fociety ;  and  the  advantage  which  go- 
vernments had  been  able  to  take,  and  indeed 
had  been  compelled  to  take,  of  this  confuiion, 
to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  their  power.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  therefore,  that  a  knowledge 
generally  circulated,  that  the  principal  caufe  of 
want  and  unhappinefs  is  only  indireftly  con- 
nefted  with  government,  and  totally  beyond  its 
power  direAly  to  remove ;  and  that  it  depends 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  poor  themfclves; 
would,  inftead  of  giving  any  advantage  to  go- 
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Vcmmcnts,  give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the 
popular  fide  of  the  queftion,  by  removing  the 
dangers  with  which  from  ignorance  it  is  at 
pTcfent  accompanied  ;  and  thus  tend,  in  a  very 
powerful  manner,  to  promote  the  caufe  of  rati^ 
onal  freedom. 


I  « 
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CHAP.   VII. 

^lan  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws  prof  ofed. 

If  the  principles  in  the  preceding  chapters 
fhould  ftand  the  teft  of  examination,  and  we 
Jhould  ever  feel  the  obligation  of  endeavouring 
to  ad:  upon  them,  the  next  inquiry  would  be, 
in  what  way  we  ought  pradically  to  proceed. 
The  firft  grand  obftacle,  which  prefents  itfelf  in 
this  country,  is  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws, 
which  has  been  juftly  ilated  to  be  an  evil,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  national  debt,  with 
all  its  magnitude  of  terror,  is  of  little  moment.* 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  poors  rates  have 
increafcd  of  late  years  prefents  us  indeed  with 
the  profpeft  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  paupers  in  the  fociety,  as  would  feem  to  be 
incredible  in  a  nation  flourifhing  in  arts,  agr^* 
culture,  and  commerce,  and  with  a  government 
w^hich  has  generally  been  allowed  to   be   the 

»  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  vol.  iii,  p.  2(1. 

beft. 
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beft,  that  has  hitherto  flood  the  teft  of  expe- 


rience.* 


Greatly  as  we  may  be  ihocked  at  fuch  a 
profJ3e<3:,  and  ardently  as  we  may  wifh  to  rqr 
move  it,  the  evil  is  now  fo  deeply  feated,  and 
the  relief  given  by  the  poor  laws  fo  widely  ex- 
tended, that  no  man  of  humanity  could  venture 
to  propofe  their  immediate  abolition.  To  mi- 
tigate their  effeAs  however,  and  ftop  their  fu- 
ture Incrcafe,  to  which,  if  left  to  continue  upon 
their  prefent  plan,  we  can  fee  no  probable  ter- 
mination, it  has  been  propofed  to  fix  the  whole 
fum  to  be  raifed,  at  its  prefent  rate,  or  any 
other  that  might  be  determined  upon  ;  and  to 
make  a  law,  that  on  no  account  this  fum  fliould 
be  exceeded.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is, 
that  a  very  large  fum  would  be  ftill  to  be  raifed, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  fupported ; 
the  confequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
poor  would  not  be  eaiily  able  to  diflinguifli  the 
alteration  that  had  been  made.     Each  individual 

•  It  has  been  faid,  that  during  the  late  fcarcities  half  of  the 
population  of  the  country  received  relief.  If  the  poors  rates 
continue  increafing  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  laft  ten  years,  how  melancholy  are  our  future  prof- 
peAs!  The  fyftemofthe  poor  laws  has  been  juftly  ftated  by 
the  French  to  be  la  plate  politique  de  V  Angleterre  la  plus  devc- 
rantu    (Comite  de  Mendicite.^ 

would 
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would  thinks  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be 
fupportcd  when  he  was  in  want  a^  any  othef 
pcrfon ;  and  thofe  who  unfortunately  chanced 
to  be  in  diftrefs,  when  the  fixed  fum  had  been 
collefted,  would  think  therafelves  particularly 
ill  ufed  on  being  excluded  from  all  affiflance, 
while  fo  many  others  were  enjoying  this  adyan'^ 
tage.  If  the  fum  colleded  were  divided  among 
all  that  were  in  want,  however  their  numbers 
might  increafe^  though  fuch  a  plan  would  not 
be  fo  unfair  with  regard  to  thofe  who  became 
dependent  after  the  fum  had  been  fixed,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  very  hard  upon  thofe  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  more  liberal  fup- 
J)ly,  and  had  done  nothing  to  juftify  its  being 
taken  from  them  ;  and  in  both  cafes,  it  would 
be  certainly  unjuft  in  the  fociety  to  undertake 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  yet,  if  their  numr 
bers  increafed,  to  feed  them  fo  fparingly,  that 
4hcy  mufl  ncceffarily  die  of  hunger  and  diieafe. 

I  have  reflcded  much  on  the  fubje<^  of  t^c 
poor  laws,  and  hope  therefore  that  I  Ihall  be 
cxcufed  in  venturing  to  fuggefl  a  mode  of  their 
gradual  abolition,  to  which  I  confefs  that  at 
prefent  I  can  fee  no  material  objeftion.  Of 
this  indeed  I  feel  nearly  convinced,  that,  fhould 
we  ever  become  fufficicntly  fenfible  of  the  widc- 

fpreacjing 
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ipreading  tyranny,  dependence,  indolence,  and 
unhapplnefs,  which  they  create,  as  ferloufly  ta 
make  an  cfFort  to  abolilh  them,  we  fliali  be 
compelled  by  a  fenfe  of  juftice  to  adopt  the 
principle,  if  not  the  plan,  which  I  Ihall  mention* 
It  feems  impoffible  to  get  rid  of  fc^  extenfive  a 
iyftem  of  fupporjt,,  confiftently  with  humanity, 
without  applying  ourfelves  direftly  tp  its  vital 
principle,  and  endeavouring  to  counteract  that 
deeply-fcated  caufe,  which  occasions  the  rapid 
growth  of  all  fuch  eftabliihments,  and  invariably 
renders  them  inadequate  to  their  object.  As  a 
previous  ftep  even  to  any  confiderable  alter- 
ation in  the  prefent  iyftem,  which  would  con- 
tract, or  flop  the  increafe  of  the  relief  to  be 
given,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  bound  in 
juftice  and  honour  formally  to  difclaim  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  fupport. 

To  this  end,  I  fliould  propofe  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any 
marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  law ;  and  no  illegiti- 
mate child  born  two  years  from  the  fame  date, 
ihould  ever  be  entitled  to  parifti  afliftance.  And 
to  give  a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  law, 
and  to  enforce  it  more  ftrongly  on  the  minds  of 
the  lower  claflcs  of  people,  the  clergyman  of 

each 
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each  parifh  fhould,  after  the  publication  of  banns> 
read  a  Ihort  addrefs,  flating  the  ftrong  obhga" 
tion  on  every  man  to  fupport  his  own  children; 
the  improptiety,  and  even  immorality,  of  mar- 
rying without  a  profpeft  of  being  able  to  do  this ; 
the  evils  which  had  refulted  to  the  poor  them- 
felvea,  from  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
to  affift  by  public  inftitution3  in  a  duty  which 
ought  to  be  exclufively  appropriated  to  parents; 
and  the  abfolute  necefllty  which  had  at  length 
appeared  of  abandoning  all  fuch  inftitutlons,  on 
account  of  their  producing  effects  totally  op- 
pofitc  to  thofe  which  were  intended. 

This  would  operate  as  a  faifj  diftlniJl:,  and 
prccifc  notice,  which  no  man  could  well  mif- 
take ;  and  without  preffing  hard  on  any  parti- 
cular individuals,  would  at  once  throw  off  the 
rifmg  generation  from  that  miferable  and  hclp- 
lefs  dependence  upon  the  government  and  the 
rich,  the  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  confequences 
of  which  are  almoft  incalculable. 

After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  propofed 
had  been  given,  and  the  fyftem  of  poor  laws  had 
ceafed  with  regard  to  the  rifmg  generation,  if 
any  man  chofe  to  marry,  without  a  profpeft  of 
being  able  to  fupport  a  family,  he  fbould  have 
the  moft  perfeft  liberty  fo  to  do.     Though  to 

VOL.  II.  Y  marry 
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marry  in  this  cafe,  is  in  my  opinion  ckarly  an 
immoral  adt,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  fociety  cao 
juftly  take  upon  itfelf  to  prevent  or  punifli;  be- 
caufe  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  falls  directly  and  mod  feverely 
•upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  adl,  and 
through  him,  only  more  remotely  and  feebly,  on 
the  fociety.  When  nature  will  govern  and 
punifli  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miferable  ambition  to 
wifli  to  fnatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and 
draw  upon  ourfelves  the  odium  of  executioner. 
To  the  punifliment  therefore  of  nature  he 
Ihould  be  left,  the  puniftiment  of  want.  He 
has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  moft  clear  and  precife 
warning,  and  can  have  nojuftreafbn  to  com- 
plain of  any  perfon  but  himfelf,  when  he  feels 
the  confequences  of  his  error.  All  parllh  af- 
liftance  ftiould  be  denied  him  :  and  if  the  hand 
of  private  charity  be  ftretchcd  forth  in  his  re- 
lief, the  interefts  of  humanity  imperioufly  re- 
quire, that  it  ftiould  be  adminiftcred  fparingly. 
He  fliould  be  taught  to  know,  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed 
him  and  his  family  to  fufFer  for  difobeying  their 
repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of 
right  on  fociety  for  the  fmallefl:  porticMi  of  food» 
beyond  that  which  his  labour  would  fairly  pur- 
chafe  ; 
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chafe  ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  family  were  faved 
from  fufFerJng  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he 
would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  fome  kind  bene- 
factor, to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bound 
by  the  ftrongeft  tics  of  gratitude. 

If  this  fyflem  were  purfued,  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehenfions,  that  the  number  of 
pcrfons  in  extreme  want  would  be  beyond 
the  power  and  the  will  of  the  benevolent  to 
fupply.  The  fphere  for  the  exercife  of  private 
charity  wouldj  I  am  confident,  be  lefa  than  it  13 
at  prefent;  and  the  only  difficulty  would  be,  to 
reftrain  the  hand  of  benevolence  from  affiftlng 
thofe  in  diftrefs  in  fo  indifcriminatc  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  indolence  and  want  of  forcfight  in 
others. 

With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,,  after 
the  proper  notice  bad  been  given,  they  fhould 
not  be  allowed  to  have  art)'  claim  to  parilh  af- 
fiftance,  but  be  left  entirely  to  the  fupport  of 
private  charity.  If  the  patents  defert  their 
child  they  ought  to  be  made  anfwerablc  for  the 
crime.  The  infant  is,  eomparatively  fpeaking, 
of  little  value  to  the  foclety,  as  others  will  im- 
mediately fupply  its  place.  Its  principal  value 
is  on  account  of  its  being  the  objc6l  of  one  of 
the  moil  delightful  paffions  in  human  naturC' 

Y  2 
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parental  affetflion.  But  if  this  value  be  difrc- 
garded  by  thofe  who  are  alone  in  a  capacity  to 
feel  it,  the  foclety  cannot  be  called  upon  to  put 
itfclf  in  their  place  ;  and  has  no  further  bufinefs 
in  its  protetflion,  than  to  punifti  the  crime  of  de- 
fertion  or  intentional  ill-treatment  in  the  perfons 
%vhofe  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  it.  ,  ■ 

At  prefent  the  child  is  taken  under  the  pro-' 
teiflion  of  the  parilh/  and  generally  dies,  at 
leaft  in  London,  within  the  firfl:  year.  The 
lofs  to  the  focicty  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  crime  is 
diluted  by  the  number  of  people  concerned,  and 
the  death  paffes  as  a  vifitation  of  Providence, 
inftead  of  being  confidered  as  the  neccflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  condudl  of  its  parents,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  held  refponfible  to  God  and 
fociety. 

The  defertion  of  both  parents,  ho>vever,  is  not 
fo  common  as  the  defertion  of  one.  When 
a  fervant  or  labouring  man  has  an  illegitimate 
child,  his  running  away  is  pcrfeAIy  a  matter  of 
courfe ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a- 

'1  fully  agree  with  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  in  thinking,  that  th^ 
conllaiit  public  fupport  which  defertcd  children  leceive  is  the 
caufc  oC  their  very  great  numbers  lii  the  two  nioft  opulent 
countries  of  Europe,  France  aiid  England.  Stale  of  the  Poor, 
vol.  i,  p.  3j9. 
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man  with  a  wife  and  large  family  to  withdraw 
into  a  diftant  county,  and  leave  them  to  the 
parifh ;  indeed  I  once  heard  a  hard-working 
good  fort  of  man  propoie  to  do  this,  as  the 
beft  mode  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  fix  chil- 
dren/ If  the  fimple  faifl  of  thefe  frequent  de- 
sertions were  related  in  fome  countries,  a  ftrangc 
inference  would  be  drawn  a^ainft  the  Englilh 
charatler ;  but  the  wonder  would  ceafe  when 
our  public  inftitutions  were  explained. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  a  child  is  confided  di- 
Tcdtly  and  exclufively  to  the  protciiion  of  its 
parents.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  the  mother  of 
of  a  child  is  confided  almoft  as  rtrongly  and  ex- 
clufively to  the  man  who  is  the  father  ot  it. 
If  thefe  ties  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
ftate  in  which  nature  has  left  them,  and  the 
man  were  convinced  that  the  woman  and  the 
child  depended  folely  upon  him  for  fupport,  I 
fcarcely  believe,  that  there  arc  ten  men  breath- 
ing {q  atrocious  as  to  defert  them.  But  cur 
laws,  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  fay, 

'  That  many  of  the  poorer  claffes  of  the  community 

rmfeive<i  of  the  libeialitvof  the  law,  and  leave  their 

wives  anJ  children  on  the  parill),    the  reader    will    finJ 

abundant  proof  in  the  fubfeqflent  part  of  this  work."     Sir 

'  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  State  of  [he  Poor,  vol.  i,  p.  339. 

Y  3  that 
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that  if  the  parents  forfake  their  child,  other  pcr- 
fons  will  undertake  to  fupport  it;  or  if  the  man 
forfake  the  -vvoman  flie  fhall  ftill  meet  with  pro- 
tetSion  elfewhtre ;  that  is,  we  take  all  poffiblc 
pains  to  weaken  and  render  null  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, and  then  fay  that  men  are  unnaturaL 
But  the  fad  is,  that  the  fociety  itfelf,  in  its  body 
politic,  is  the  unnatural  charader,  for  framing 
laws  that  thus  counteraA  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  give  premiums  to  the  violation  of  the  beft 
and  moH  honourable  feelings  oS  the  humaq 
heart.  ■'.[ 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  mofl  parifhes,  wheq 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  be  fcizcd, 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  him  into  marriage  by 
the  terrors  of  a  jail;  but  fuch  a  proceeding  can-c 
not  furely  be  too  flrongly  reprobated.  In  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  moft  Ihallow  policy  in  the 
pariih  officers ;  for  if  they  fuccced,  the  effedl 
upon  the  jwefent  fyftcm  will  generally  be,  the 
having  three  or  four  children  to  provide  for,  in- 
ilead  of  one.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  grofs  and  fcandalous 
profanation  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Thofc 
■who  believe,  that  the  charader  of  a  woman  is 
falved  by  fuch  a  forced  engagement,  or  that  the 
moral  worth  of  the  man  is  enhanced  by  affirm- 
ing 
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ing  a'lie  before  God,  have,  I  confefs,  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  delicacy  and  morality,  from  thofc 
which  I  hare  been  taught  to  confidcr  as  juft. 
If  a  ttian  deceive  a  woman  into  a  connexion 
with  him  under  a  promife  of  marriage,  he  has 
undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  a  moft  atrocious 
aft,  and  th^rc  are  few  crimes  which  merit  a 
more  fe^■ere  punifhment ;  but  the  lafl  that  I 
Ihould  choofe  is  that  which  will  oblige  him  to 
affirm  another  falfehood,  which  will  probably 
render  the  woman  that  he  is  to  be  joined  to 
miferable,  and  will  burden  the  fociety  with  i. 
family  of  paupers. 

The  obligation  on  every  mart  to  fiipport  his 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  \i 
fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  it  would  be  juft  to  ami 
fociety  with  any  power  to  enforce  it,  which 
would  be  likely  to  anfwer  the  pur|iofe.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  cxercife  of  the 
civiT  power,  however  rigorous,  would  be  half  fo 
efleiSual,  as  a  knowledge  generally  circulated, 
that  children  were  in  future  to  depend  folely  for 
fupport  upon  their  parents,  and  would  be  left 
only  to  cafual  charity  if  they  were  defertcd. 

It  may  appear  to  be  hard,  that  a  mother  and 
her  children,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  parti- 
cular crime  themfelves,  fhould  fuffer  for  the  ill 
y  4  csndui^ 
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condmS  of  the  father ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature ;  and  knowing  this, 
we  Ihould  think  twice  upon  the  fubjed,  and  be 
^^  very  fure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  go,  before 
^H  we  pteCumeJjffiematical/y  to  counteraift  it. 
^f  I  have  often  heard  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity 
impeached  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  deca- 
logue in  which  he  declares,  that  he  will  vifit 
■  the  fins  of  the  father  upon  the  children ;  but 
the  objcftion  has  not  perhaps  been  fufBciently 
confidered.  Without  a  moft  complete  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  whele  conftitutipn 
of  human  nature ;  without  making  man  an 
angel,  or  at  leafl  Ibmcthing  totally  different 
from  what  he  is  at  prefcnt ;  it  fcems  abfolutely 
rieceffary,  that  fucli  a  law  fhould  prevail.  Would 
it  not  require  a  perpetual  miracle,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  contradiiftion  in  terms,  to  prevent 
children  from  being  affeded  in  their  moral  and 

■     civil  condition  by  the  condudl  of  their  parents 
What   man  is  there,  that  has  been   brought  up 
by  his  parents,    who  is  not  at  the  prefent  mo- 
inent  enjoying  fomething   from   their  virtues, 

I  or  fuffering  fomething  from  their  vices ;  who, 
in  his  mora!  chara^cr,  has  not  been  elevated  in 
fome  degree,  by  their  prudence,  their  juftice, 
their  benevolence,  their  temperance,  or  dcpreflcd 
i_ : 
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by  the  contraries;  who  in  his  civil  condition,  has 
not  been  ralfcd,  by  their  reputation,  their  forc- 
fight,  their  induftry,  their  good  fortune,  or  lower- 
ed by  their  want  of  charaifler,  their  imprudence, 
their  indolence,  and  their  advcrfity  ?  And  how 
much  does  a  knowledge  of  this  tranfmiffion  of 
blcffings  contribute  to  excite  and  invigorate  virtu- 
ousexertion?  Proceeding  upon  this  certainty,  how 
ardent  and  inceflant  are  the  efforts  of  parents  to 
give  their  children  a  good  education,  and  to 
provide  for  their  future  fituation  in  the  world. 
If  a  man  could  neglcifl  or  defert  his  wife  and 
children  without  their  fuffering  any  injury,  how 
many  individuals  there  are,  who,  not  being  very 
fond  of  their  wives,  or  being  tired  of  the  Ihackles 
of  matrimony,  would  withdraw  from  houfehold 
cares  and  difficulties,  and  refume  their  liberty 
and  independence  as  fingle  men  1  But  the  con- 
fideration,  that  children  may  fuffer  for  the  faults 
gf  their  parents,  has  a  rtrong  hold  even  upon 
vice  ;  and  many  who  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind, 
as  to  difrcgard  the  confequences  of  their  habitual 
courfe  of  life,  as  far  as  relates  to  thcmlclves,  are 
yet  greatly  anxious,  that  their  children  fhould  not 
fuffer  from  their  vices  and  follies.  In  the  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  it  feems  evidently 
jieceffary,  that  the  fins  of  the  fathers  fliould  be 

vliitcd 
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vifitcd  upon  the  children ;  and  if"  in  our  over- 
weening vanity  wc  imagine,  that  we  can  govern 
a  private  fociety  better  by  endeavouring  _/iy?e- 
,  matkally  to  countcraft  this  law,  I  am  inchnej 
to  believe,  that  \vc  fhall  find  ourfelves  very 
greatly  miftaken. 

If  the  plan  whieh  I  have  propofcd  were 
adopted,  the  poors  fates  in  a  few  "years  would 
begin  very  rapidly  to  decreafe,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time  would  be  completely  extinguifli- 
ed ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
feiit,  no  individual  would  be  either  deceived  or 
injured,  and  confcquently  no  pcrfon  could  have 
a  juft  right  to  complain. 

The  abolition  o(  the  poor  laws  however  is 
not  of  itfclf  fuffioicnt;  and  the  obtious  anfwer 
to  thofc  who  lay  too  much  ilrefs  upon  this  fyf- 
tem  is,  to  defire  them  to  look  at  the  Hate  of  the 
poor  in  fome  other  countries,  where  fuch  laws 
do  not  prevail,  and  to  compare  it  with  their 
pondttion  in  England.  But  this  comparifon^ 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  in  many  rcfpefts. 
unfair ;  and  would  by  no  means  decide  the 
queftion  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  fuch  a  fyf-r 
tem.  England  poiTcfres  very  great  natural  an4 
political  advantages,  in  which  perhaps  the 
countries,  that  we  fhould  in  this  cafe  compare 

with 
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with  her,  would  be  found  to  be  palpably  de-. 
ficient.  The  nature  of  her  foil  and  climate  is 
fuch,  that  thofe  almoft  univerfal  failures  in  the 
crops  of  grain,  which  are  known  in  feme  coun- 
tries, never  occur  in  England.  Her  infular 
fituation  and  extended  commerce  arc  peculiarly 
favourable  for  importation.  Her  numerous  manu- 
factures employ  nearly  all  the  hands  that  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  afford  the  means  of 
a  regular  diftributioii  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  to  the  whole  of  her  inha- 
bitants. But,  above  all,  throughout  a  very  large 
clafs  of  the  people,  a  decided  tafte  for  the  con- 
venicncies  and  comforts  of  life,  a  ftrong  defire  of 
bettering  their  condition,  that  m after- fpring  of 
public  profperity,  and,  in  confequenccy  a  moft 
laudable  fpirit  of  indutlry  and  forefight  are  ob- 
fcrved  to  prevail.  Thefe  difpofitions,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  hopelefs  indolence  remarked  in  des- 
potic countries,  are  generated  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Englllh  government,  and  the.  excel- 
lence of  its  laws,  which  fccurc  to  every  indivi- 
dual the  produce  of  bis  intluftry.  When,  there- 
fore, on  a  comparifon  with  other  countries, 
England  appears  to  have  the  advantage  in  the 
ftate  of  her  poor,  the  fuperiority  is  entirely  to  be 
attributed    to    thefe  favourable    clrcumftancesi 

and 
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and  not  to  the  poor  laws.  A  woman  with  one 
bad  feature  may  greatly  excel  in  beauty  fome 
other,  who  may  have  this  individual  feature 
tolerably  good ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ftrangc 
^BtP  allcrt,  In  confequence,  that  the  fupeiior 
^^Ijeauty  of  the  former  was  occafioned  by  this 
particular  deformity.  The  poor  laws  have  con- 
ftantly  tended  to  counteraifl  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages  of  this  country.  Fortunately 
thefe  advantages  have  been  fo  cnnfiderable,  that 
though  weakened  they  could  not  be  overcome ; 
and  to  thefc  advantages,  together  with  the 
checks  to  marriage,  which  the  laws  themfelves 
cieatCi  it  is  owing  that  England  has  been  able 
to  bear  up  fb  long  againil  this  pernicious  {y{- 

■  tcm.  Probably  there  is  not  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Holland  before 
the  revolution,  which  could  have  adted  upon  it 
fo  completely,  for  the  fame  period  of  time,  with- 

tout  utter  ruin. 
It  has  been  propofcd  by  fome  to  cftabhfh 
poor  laws  in  Ireland  ;  but  from  the  wretched 
and  degraded  ftatc  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  total  want  of  that  decent  pride,  which  in 
England  prevents  fo  many  from  having  recourfe 
toparilhafliilance,  there  is  little  reafon  todaubt, 
^L  that,  on  the  eflabliihment  of  fuch  laws,  the 
^V  whole 
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whole  of  the  landed  property  would  very  Toon 
be  abforbed,  or  the  fyftem  be  given  up  in  de- 
ipair. 

In  Sweden,  from  the  dearths  which  are  not 
infrequent,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of 
crops  in  an  unpropitious  climate,  and  the  im- 
poffibility  cf  great  importations  in  a  poor  coun- 
try, an  attempt  to  crtabliih  a  fyftem  of  parochial 
relief  fuch  as  that  in  England,  if  it  were  not 
ipeedily  abandoned  from  the  phyllcal  impoffibi- 
lity  of  executing  it,  would  level  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
convulfe  the  fecial  iyftem  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
abfolutcly  to  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  for- 
mer ftate  on  the  return  of  plenty. 

Even  in  France,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
lituation  and  climate,  the  tendency  to  popula- 
tion is  fo  great,  and  the  want  of  forefight  among 
the  lower  clalfesof  the  people  fo  confpicuous,  that 
if  poor  laws  were  eftablifbcd  the  landed  property 
would  foon  link  under  the  burden,  and  the 
wrctchedncfs  of  the  people  at  the  fame  time  be 
increafed.  On  thefe  confiderations  the  com- 
mittee de  Mendkit^,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, very  properly  and  judicioufly  rejected 
the  cftablifhment  of  fuch  a  iyftem,  which  had 
been  propofed. 
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The  exception  of  Holland,  if  it  were  an  ex- 
ception, would  arife  from  very  particular  cir- 
cumftances — her  extenfive  oreign  trade,  and 
her  numerous  colonial  emigrations,  compared 
with  the  fmallncfs  of  her  territory  ;  and  the 
extreme  unhealthinefs  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  which  occafions  a  much  greater  ave- 
rage mortality  than  is  common  in  other  flates. 
Thefe,  I  conceive,  were  the  unobferved  caufes, 
which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland 
ib  famous  for  her  management  of  her  poor,  and 
able  to  employ  and  fupport  all  who  applied  for 
relief. 

No  part  of  Germany  is  fufficicntly  rich  to 
fupport  an  extenfive  fyflcm  of  parochial  relief; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  from  the  abfence 
of  it  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people,  in  fomc 
parts  of  Germany,  arc  in  a  better  fituation  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  in  England.  In  Switz- 
erland, for  the  fame  rcafon,  their  condition, 
before  the  late  troubles,  was  perhaps  univerfally 
fuperlor.  And  in  a  journey  through  the 
duchies  of  Holllcin  and  Slcfwick,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  houfes  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
people  appeared  to  me  to  be  neater  and  better, 
and  in  general  there  were  fc.ver  indications  of 
poverty  and  wretchediiefs  among  them,  than 
among  the  fame  ranks  in  this  countrj'. 

Even 
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Even  in  Norway,  notwithffcanding  tlie  dit- 
advantage  of  a  fevere  andi  uncertain  climate, 
from  the  little  that  I  faw  in  a.  few  weeks  refi- 
dence  in  the  country,  and  the  information  that 
I  could  coUeA  from  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  poor  were,  on  the  average^  better 
off  than  in  England*  Their  houfcs  and  clothing 
were  fuperior,  and  though  they  had  no  white 
bread,  they  had  much  more  meat,  fifl^>  and 
milk,  than  our  labourers ;  and  I  particularly  re- 
marked, that  the  farmers'  boys  were  much 
ftouter  and  healthier  looking  lads  than  thofe  of 
the  fdmc  defcription  in  England.  This  degree 
of  happinefs,  fuperior  to  what  could  be  expe<flcd 
from  the  foil  and  climate,  arifes  almoft  ex- 
cluiivcly  from  the  degree  in  which  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population  operates;  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  i}ftem  of  poor  laws> 
w^hich  would  deftroy  this  check,  would  at  once 
fink  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  into  a  ftatc 
oi  the  moft  miferable  poverty  and  wretchednefs ; 
would  dirainifji  their  induftry,  and  confequently 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try ;  would  weaken  the  refources  of  ingenuity 
in  times  of  fcarcity  ;  and  ultimately  involve  th«  - 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  continual  famines. 

If, 
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If,  as  in  Ireland,  and  in  Spain,  and  many  o( 
the  fouthern  countries^  the  people  be  in  fo  de- 
graded a  ilate,  as  to  propagate  their  ipecies  like 
brutes,  totally  regardlcfs  of  confcquences,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  have  poor  laws  ot 
not.  Miiery  in  all  its  various  forms  muft  be 
the  predominant  check  to  their  increaie.  Poor 
laws,  indeed,  will  always  tend  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  by  diminiihing  the  general  refources  of  the 
country,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  could 
cxift  only  for  a  very  ihort  time ;  but  with  or 
without  them,  no  ftrctch  of  human  ingenuity 
and  exertion  could  xefcue  the  people  from  the 
moll  extreme  poverty  and  wretchcdncfs. 


CHAP* 
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Uf  the  modes  of  corre^iing  the  prevailing  optnioHs  on  Populatiottk 

Jt  is  hot  enough  to  abolifli  all  the  pofitiye  in^* 
ftitutions  which  encourage  population ;  but  we 
muft  endeavout  at  the  lame  time,  to  correft  the 
prevailing  opinions,  which  have  thfe  fame,  or 
perhaps  even  a  more  powerful  efFeft.  This 
muft  neceflarily  be  a  work  of  titoe ;  and  can 
only  be  done  by  circulating  jufter  notions  on 
thefe  fubjefts,  in  writings  and  converfation ; 
and  by  endeavouring  to  imprefs  as  ftrongly  as 
poffible  on  the  public  mind>  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  man  limply  to  propagate  his  fpeciesji 
but  to  propagate  virtue  and  happinels;  and 
that,  if  he  has  not  a  tolerably  fair  prolpeft  of 
doing  this,  he  is  by  no  means  called  upon  to 
leave  defcendants. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety^  we  havcj 
not  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  too  great 
frequency  of  marriage.  Though  the  circulation 
of  jufter  notions  on  this  fubjeft  mighty  even  in 
this  part  of  the  community,  do  much  good, 
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and  prevent  many  unhappy  marriages;  yet 
■whether  we  make  particular  exertions  for  this 
purpofc,  or  not,  we  may  reft  aflured,  that  the 
degree  of  proper  pride  and  fpirit  of  independence 
almoft  invariably  conneiSed  with  education  and 
a  certain  rank  in  life  will  fecure  the  operation  of 
the  prudential  check  to  marriage  to  a  confidcr- 
able  extent.  All  that  the  fociety  can  reafonably 
require  of  its  members  is,  that  they  fliould  not 
have  families  without  being  able  to  fupport 
them.  This  may  be  fairly  enjoined  as  a  po- 
fitive  duty.  Every  reftraint  beyond  this  muft 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  tafte  ; 
but  from  what  wc  already  know  of  the  habits 
which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
we  have  reafon  to  think  that  little  more  is 
wanted  to  attain  the  objeifl  required,  than  to 
award  a  greater  degree  of  rcfpet^  and  of  pcr- 
fonal  liberty  to  fmgle  women,  and  to  place 
them  nearer  upon  a  level  with  married  women ; 
a  change,  which  independently  of  any  particular 
purpofe  in  view,  the  plaineft  principles  of  equity 
feem  to  demand, 

If  annong  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety,  the 
objcfl  of  fecuring  the  operation  of  the  pruden- 
tial check  to  marriage  to  a  fufficient  degree 
appear  to  be  attainable  without  much  difficultj, 
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the  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  lower 
cla.ies  of  fociety,  where  the  point  is  of  the 
principal  importance,  is  to  endeavour  to  infufe 
into  them  a  portion  of  that  knowledge  and 
forefight,  which  fo  much  facilitates  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  in  the  educated  part  of  the 
community. 

The  fairefl  chance  of  accomplifhing  this  end 
would  probably  be  bv  the  eftabliflimcnt  ofa 
iyftem  of  parochial  education  uporl  apian /imi- 
lar  to  that  propufed  by  Dr.  Smith."  In  addition 
to  the  ufual  fubjctrs  of  inftrudion,  and  thofe 
which  he  has  mentioned,  I  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  lay  confidcrable  ftrefs  on  the  frequent  expla- 
nation of  the  real  ftate  of  the  lower  cUfles  of 
fociety,  as  atfected  by  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, and  their  cnnfequent  dependence  on  them- 
fclves  for '  the  chief  part  of  their  happinefs  or 
mifery.  It  would  be  by  no  tacans  necelTary  or 
proper  in  thefc  explanations,  to  underrate  in 
the  fmalleft  degree,  the  deiirablenefs  of  mar- 
riage- It  fhould  always  be  reprefented  as>  what 
it  really  is,  a  flate  peculiarly  fulted  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  calculated  greatly  to  advance 
his  happinefs  and  remove  the  temptations  to 
■  vice;  but  like  property  or  any  other  defirablc 
•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii)  b.  v,  c.  i,  p.  187. 
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objed,  its  advantages  fliould  be  Ihown  to  be 
unattainable,  except  under  certain  conditions. 
And  a  ftrong  convidion  in  a  young  man  of  the 
defirablcnefs  of  marriage,  with  a  convidtion  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  power  of  fupporting  a 
family  was  the  only  condition  which  would 
enable  him  really  to  enjny  its  bleflings,  would 
be  the  moft  efFeftual  motive  imaginable  to  in- 
duftry  and  fobriety  before  marriage,  and  would 
powerfully  urge  him  to  fave  that  llipcrfluity  of 
income  which  fmgle  labourers  neceflarlly  poflcfs, 
for  the  accompliihment  ot  a  rational  and  dc- 
firablc  objctfl,  inftead  of  diffipating  it,  as  is  now 
ufually  done,  in  idlenefs  and  vice. 

If  in  the  courfe  of  time  a  few  of  the  fim- 
pleft  principles  of  political  economy  could  be 
added  to  the  inftrudions  given  in  thefe  fchools, 
the  benefit  to  fociety  would  be  almoft  incalcu- 
lable/    In  feme  convcrfations  with  labouring 

men, 

*  Dr.  Sirtilh  propofff,  that  l!ie  elementary  parts  of  geometry 
and  mechanics  iLould  be  tauglit  in  ihde  parifli  fchools  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  common  principles  by  which 
markets  are  regulaltd  might  be  made  fufficieiiliy  clear,  lo  be 
of  coiifulerable  ufc.  It  is  certainly  a  ful)jei.1  that,  as  it  inicrefts 
the  lower  clafTes  of  people  nearly,  woulj  be  likely  to  attradl 
their  attention.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
ipoffible  to  be  in  any  degree  fanguine  on  tiiis  point,  re- 
collecting 
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men,  during  the  late  fcarcities,  I  confefs  that  I 
was  to  the  laft  degree  diflieartened,  at  obferving 
their  inveterate  prejudices  on  the  fubjeft  of 
grain  ;  and  I  felt  very  ftrongly  the  almoft  abfo- 
lute  incompatibility  of  a  government  really  free, 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  ignorance.  The  del u- 
fions  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  afted  iipon, 
they  muft  at  all  events  be  reprefled  by  force ; 

colle£ling  how  very  ignorant  in  general  the  educated  part  of 
the  community  is  of  thefe  principles.     If,  however,  political 
economy  cannot  be  taught  to  the  common  people,  I  really 
think,  that  it  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  a  univerfity  education, 
Scotland  has  fet  us  an  example  in  this  refpe<3,  which  wc 
ought  not  to  be  fo  flow  to  iroitate.     It  is  of  the  very  utmoft 
importance,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly  the  clergy,  (hould   not  from  ignorance  aggravate  the 
evils  of   fcarcity,  every  time  that  it  unf  »rtunately  occurs. 
During  the  late  dearths  half  of  the'  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men in  the  kijngdonj  richly  deferved  to  have  been  profecuted 
for   fedition.    After    inflaming  the  minds  of   the  common 
people  againft  the  farmers  and  corn-dealers,  by  the   manner  in 
which  they  talked  of  them,  or  preached  about  them,  it  wag 
but  a  feeble  antidote  to  the  poifon  which  they  had  infufed, 
coldly  to  obferve,  that,  however  the  poor  might  be  oppreflTed 
or  cheated,  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace.    It  was  little 
better  than    Antony's  repeated  declaration,  that   the    con* 
fpirators  were  all  honourable  men  ;  Which  did  not  fave  either 
their  houfes  or  their  perfons  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob. 
Political  economy  is  perhaps  the  only  fcience  of  which  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  not  merely  a  deprivation  of 
good,  but  produces  great  pofitiveevil. 

z  3  and 
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and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  fuch  a 
[  power  to  the  government  as  will  be  fufficient 
at  all  times  tor  this  purpnre,  without  the  rilk  of 
its  being  employed  improperly,  and  endangering 
the  liberty  of  the  ftibjetS. 

We  have  laviflicd  immenfe  fums  on  the  poor, 
which  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  have  con- 
ftantly  tended  to  aggravate  their  mifery.  But 
their  education,  and  in  the  circulation  of 
thole  importdnt  pohtical  truths  that  moft  nearly 
concern  them.,  which  are  perhaps  the  only 
means  in  our  power  of  really  raifmg  their  con- 
dition, and  of  making  them  happier  men  ancl 
more  peaceable  Ibhjecls,  we  have  been  mifer- 
ably  deficient.  It  is  furely  ^.  great  national  dif- 
grace,  that  the  education  of  the  lower  dalles  of 
people  in  EngUind  fhould  be  left  merely  to  a 
few  Sun'lay  fcliouls,  fupported  by  a  fubcription 
from  individuals,  who  of  courfe  can  give  to  the 
courfe  of  inllruilion  in  them  any  kind  of  bias 
■which  they  pleafe.  And  even  the  Impfove- 
ment  of  Sunday  fchools,  (for  objedionable  as 
they  are  in  fome  points  of  view,  and  imperfedt 
in  all,  I  cannot  but  confiJer  them  as  an  improve- 
ment) is  of  very  late  date. 

The   arguments    which    have    been    urged  . 
againft  inflrufting  the  people  appear  to  me    to 

be 
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be  not  only  illiberal,  but  to  the  laft  degree 
feeble ;  and  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
extremely  forcible,  and  to  be  fupported  by  the 
moft  obvious  and  ftriking  neceffity,  to  warrant 
us  in  withholding  the  means  of  raifing  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  clafTcs  of  people,  when  they 
are  in  our  power.  Thofe  who  will  not  liftcn  to 
any  anfwcr  to  thefe  arguments  drawn  from 
theory,  cannot,  I  think,  rcfufe  the  teflimony  of 
experience  ;  and  I  would  aflt,  whether  the  ad- 
vantage of  fuperior  Inftrudtion,  which  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  in  Scotland  are  known  to  pof- 
fels,  has  appeared  to  have  any  tendency  towards 
creating  a  fpirit  of  tumult  and  difcontent 
amongft  them.  And  yet  from  the  natural  in- 
feriority of  its  foil  and  climate,  the  preffure  of 
want  is  more  conftant,  and  the  dearths  are  not 
only  more  frequent,  but  more  dreadful  than  in 
England.  In  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  the  know- 
ledge circulated  among  the  common  people, 
though  not  futficient  eflcntially  to  better  their 
condition  by  increafmg,  in  an  adequate  degree, 
their  habits  of  prudence  and  forefight,  has  yet 
the  effedt  of  making  them  bear  with  patience 
the  evils  which  thpy  fuffer,  from  being  aware 
of  the  folly  and  inefficacy  of  turbulence.  The 
quiet  and  peaceable  habits  of  the  inftrutfted 
7. 4  Scotch 
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{Scotch  peaf^nt,  compared  with  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  ignorant  Irifhman,  ought  not 
to  be  without  efFeft  upon  every  impartial  rea- 
foner. 

The  principal  argument  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  againft  a  lyftem  of  national  education 
in  England  is,  that  the  common  people  would 
be  put  in  a  capacity  to  read  fuch  works  as  thofc 
of  Paine,  and  that  the  confequences  would  pro- 
bably be  fatal  to  government.  But  on  this 
fubjcft  I  agree  moft  cordially  with  Dr.  Smith* 
in  thinking,  that  an  inftru<3:ed  and  well-informed 
people  would  be  much  lefs  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  inflamniatory  writings,  and  would  be 
much  better  ^ble  to  deteft  the  falfe  declama- 
tion of  interefted  and  ambitious  demagogues, 
than  an  ignorant  people.  One  or  two  readers 
in  a  parilh  are  fufficient  to  circulate  any  quan- 
tity qf  fedition ;  and  if  thefe  be  gained  to  the 
democratic  fide,  they  will  probably  have  the 
power  of  doing  much  more  mifchicf,  by  feleft- 
ing  the  paiTages  beft  fuited  to  their  hearers,  and 
choofing  the  moments  when  their  oratory  is 
likely  to  have  the  moft  efFeft,  than  if  each  in- 
dividual in  the  parifli  had  been  in  a  capacity 
\o  read  and  judge  of  the  whole  work  himfelf ; 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  b.  y,  c.  i,  p.  192, 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
oppofing  arguments,  which  we  may  fuppofc 
would  alfb  reach  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  a  double  weight 
would  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  obfervation 
of  Dr.  Smith,  if  thefe  fchools  were  made  the 
jneans  of  inftrudling  the  people  in  the  real  na^ 
ture  of  their  lituation  ;  if  they  were  taught, 
what  is  really  true,  that  without  an  increafe  of 
their  own  induftry  and  prudence  no  change  of 
government  could  effentially  better  their  con- 
dition ;  that,  though  they  might  get  rid  of  fomc 
particular  grievance,  yet  in  the  great  point 
of  fupporting  their  families  they  would  be  but 
little,  or  perhaps  not  at  ^11  benefitted ;  that  a 
revolution  would  not  alter  in  their  favour  the 
proportion  of  the  fupply  of  labour  to  the  de- 
mand, or  the  quaintity  of  food  to  the  number  of 
the  confumers ;  and  th^t  if  the  fupply  of  la^ 
tour  v^^erp  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 
demand  for  food  greater  than  the  fupply,  they 
might  fufFcr  the  iitmoil  feverity  of  want,  under 
the  freeft,  the  mod  perfeft,  and  beft  exe*- 
cuted  government,  that  the  human  imagination 
could  conceive. 

A  kn  ledge  of  thefe  truths  fo  obvioufly 
^epds  tp  prop^ote  peace  an4  qiiietnefs,  to  weakea 
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the  effect  of  inflammatory  writings,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  unreafonable  and  ill-dired:ed  oppofition 
to  the  conftitTated  authorities,  that  tlioie  who 
■would  ilill  objetfl  to  the  inftrutftion  of  the  peo- 
ple may  fairly  befufpeftedof  a  wifli  to  encou- 
rage their  ignorance,  as  a  pretext  for  tyranny, 
and  an  opportunity  of  increafing  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Befldes  explaining  the  real  fituation  of  the 
lower  clafl^es  of  focicty,  as  depending  principally 
upon  themfclves  for  their  happinefs  or  mifery, 
the  parochial  fchools  would,  by  early  inftrudiion 
and  the  judicious  diftribution  of  rewards,  have 
the  faireft  chance  of  training  up  the  rifing  ge- 
neration in  habits  of  fobriety,  induftry,  inde- 
pendence, and  prudence,  and  In  a  proper  dif- 
charge  of  their  religious  duties;  which  would 
raife  them  from  their  prcfent  degraded  ftate, 
and  approximate  them,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
middle  clafles  of  fociety,  whofe  habits,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  certainly  fuperior. 

In  moft  countries  among  the  lower  clafles  of 
people,  there  appears  to  be  fomething  like  a  ftan- 
dard  of  wretchednefs,  a  point  below  which  they 
will  not  continue  to  marry  and  propagate  theif 
fpecies.  This  fl:andard  is  different  in  different 
countries,  and  is  formed  by  various  concurringcir- 
cumfl:ances 
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cumftances  of  foil,  climate,  government,  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  civilization,  &'c.  The  prin- 
cipal circumftances  which  contribute  to  raife  it 
are  liberty,  fccurity  of  property,  the  fpread  of 
knowledge,  and  a  tafle  tor  the  conveniences 
and  the  comforts  of  life.  Thofe  which  con- 
tribute principally  to  lower  it  are  defpotifm  and 
ignorance. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
lower  clafl'es  of  foclety,  our  objeifl  Ihould  be  to 
raife  this  ftandard  as  high  as  poflibte,  by  culti- 
vating a  fpirlt  of  independence,  a  decent  pride, 
and  a  tafte  for  cleanlinefs  and  comfort.  The 
cffed  of  a  good  government  in  increafing  the 
prudential  habits  and  perfonal  relpedability  of 
the  lower  claffes  of  fociety  has  already  been  in- 
filled on  ;  but  certainly  this  effeifl  will  always 
be  incomplete  without  a  good  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  no  go- 
vernment can  approach  to  perfection,  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  inftrut^Hon  of  the  people. 
The  benefits  derived  from  education  are  among 
thofe,  which  may  be  enjoyed  without  reftridlion 
of  numbers  ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ments to  confer  thefe  benefits,  it  is  undoubtedly 
;their  duty  to  do  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  direBion  of  our  cha-lty. 

An  important  and  interefting  inquiry  yet 
remains,  relating  to  the  mode  of  direding 
our  private  charity,  fo  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  great  object  in  view,  of  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles  of  people,  by 
preventing  the  population  from  prcfling  too 
hard  againft  the  limits  of  the  means  of  fub-* 
iiftence. 

The  emotion  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  our 
fellow- creatures  in  diftrefs  is,  like  all  our  other 
natural  paffions,  general,  and  in  Ibme  degree  in- 
difcriminatc  and  blind.  Our  feelings  of.  com-^ 
paffion  may  be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  by 
at  well-wrought  fcene  in  a  play,  or  a  fiditious 
tale  in  a  novel,  than  by  almoft  any  events  in 
real  life  :  and  if  among  ten  petitioners  we  were 
to^  liften  only  to  the  firft  impulfes  of  our  feel* 
ings,  without  making  further  inquiries,  we 
fbould  undoubtedly  give  our  afliftance  to  the  beft 
aftor  of  the  party.     It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
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the  irapulfc  of  benevolence,  like  the  impulfcs  of 
love,  of  anger,  of  ambition,  the  defire  of  eating 
and  drinking,  or  any  other  of  our  natural  pro- 
penlitics,  muft  be  regulated  by  experience,  and 
frequently  brought  to  the  telt  of  utility,  or  it 
will  defeat  its  intended  purpofe. 

The  apparent  objeifl  of  the  paffion  between 
the  fexes  is  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  and 
the  formation  of  fuch  an  intimate  union  of 
views  and  intercfls  between  two  pcrfons,  as 
■will  beft  promote  their  happincfs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fecure  the  proper  degree  of  attention 
to  the  helpleffiicfs  of  infancy  and  the  education 
of  the  rihng  generation  ;  but  if  every  man  were 
to  obey  at  all  times  the  impulfcs  of  nature  in 
the  gratification  of  this  paffion,  without  regard 
to  confequences,  the  principal  part  of  thefe  im- 
portant objcfSs  would  not  be  attained,  and  even 
the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  might  be  de- 
feated by  a  proraifcuous  intcrcourfe. 

The  apparent  end  of  the  Impulfe  of  benevo- 
lence is,  to  draw  the  whole  human  race  toge- 
ther, but  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  of  our  own  nation  and  kindred,  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love  ;  and  by  giving  men  an  inte- 
reft  in  the  happincfs  and  mlfery  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  to  prompt  them,  as  they  have  power. 
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to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  arifmg  from  general 
laws,  and  thus  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human 
happinefs ;  but  if  our  benevolence  be  indifcri- 
minatc,  and  the  degree  of  apparent  diftrefs  be 
made  the  fole  meafure  of  our  liberality,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  will  be  exercifed  almoft  exclu- 
fivcly  upon  common  beggars,  while  modeil  un- 
obtrufive  merit,  ftruggling  with  unavoidable 
difficulties,  yet  fti!l  maintaining  fome  flight  ap- 
pearences  of  decency  and  cleanlinefs,  will  be 
totally  neglected.  Wc  fhall  raife  the  worthlefs 
above  the  worthy ;  wc  ihall  encourage  indo- 
lence and  check  induftry ;  and  in  the  moft 
marked  manner  fubtrad  from  the  fum  of  hu- 
man happinefs. 

Our  experience  has  indeed  informed  us,  that 
the  impulie  of  benevolence  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
the  paffion  between  the  fcxes,  and  that  generally 
fpeaking,  there  is  much  lefs  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  indulgence  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter;  but  independently  of  this  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  moral  codes  founded  upon  it» 
a  youth  of  eighteen  would  be  as  completely  jufli- 
fied  in  indulging  the  fexual  paffion  with  every  ob- 
jeft  capable  of  exciting  it,  as  in  following  indif- 
criminately  every  impulfe  of  his  benevolence, 
They  are  both  natural  paffions,  which  are  ex- 
cited 
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cited  by  their  appropriate  objefts,  and  to  the 
gratification  of  which  we  are  prompted  by  the 
pleafurable  fenfations  which  accompany  them. 
As  animals,  or  till  we  know  their  confequences, 
our  only  bufinefs  is  to  follow  thefe  dictates  of 
nature ;  but  as  reafonable  beings,  we  are  under 
the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  attend  to  their  con- 
fequences ;  and  if  they  be  evil  to  ourfelves  or 
others,  we  may  juftly  confider  it  as  an  indica- 
tion, that  fuch  a  mode  of  indulging  thefe  paf- 
fions  is  not  fuitcd  to  our  ftate,  or  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God.  As  moral  agents  therefore, 
it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  rertrain  their  indulgence 
in  thefe  particular  diredions ;  and  by  thus  care- 
fully examining  the  confequences  of  our  natural 
paffions,  and  frequently  bringing  them  to  the 
teft  of  utility,  gradually  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
gratifying  them  only  in  that  way,  which,  being 
unattended  with  evil,  will  clearly  add  to  the 
fum  of  human  happincfs,  and  fulfil  the  apparent 
purpofe  of  the  Creator. 

Though  utility  therefore  can  never  be  the 
immediate  excitement  to  the  gratification  of 
any  paffion,  it  is  the  teft  by  which  alone  wc 
can  know,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
indulged  ;  and  is  therefore  the  furcft  founda- 
tion of  all  morality,  which  can  be  collefSed  from 
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the  light  of  nature.  All  the  moral  codes,  whicit 
have  inculcated  the  fubjcdlion  of  the  paflions  to 
reafon,  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  really  built 
upon  this  foundation,  whether  the  promulgators 
of  them  were  aware  of  it  or  not. 

I  remind  the  reader  of  thcfe  truths,  in  order* 
to  apply  them  to  the  habitual  direftion  of  our 
charity;  and  if  we  keep  the  criterion  of  utility 
conttantly  in  view,  we  may  find  ample  room 
for  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  great  purpofe,  which  wc  have 
to  accjmplifh. 

One  of  the  moil  valuable  parts  of  charity  is 
its  effect  upon  the  giver.  It  is  more  bleffed  to 
give,  than  to'rcceive.  Suppofing  it  to  be  allowed, 
that  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence  in  a£ts  of 
charity  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  really  beneficial 
to  the  poor;  yet  wc  could  never  fandlion  any  en- 
deavour to  cxtinguifti  an  impulfe,  the  proper 
gratification  of  which  has  fo  evident  a  tendency 
to  purify  and  exalt  the  human  mind.  But  it  is 
particularly  fatlslaftory  and  pleafing  to  find,  that 
the  mode  of  excrcifmgour  charity,  which,  wheil 
brought  to  the  telt  of  utility,  will  appear  to  be 
mofl  bene6cial  to  the  poor,  is  precifcly  that, 
which  will  have  the  bcfl  and  mofl  improving 
clTecl  on  the  mind  of  the  donor. 

The 
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The  quality  of  charity,  like  that  of  mercy, 

"  is  not  {trained; 
"Itdroppeth  as  the  gentle  ram  fronlHeav'n 
"  Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

The  tmmenfe  fums  diftributed  to  the  poor  in 
this  country,  by  the  parochial  laws,  arc  impro- 
perly called  charity.  They  want  its  moft  dif- 
tinguilhing  attribute ;  and,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pecfted  from  an  attempt  to  force  that  which 
lofes  its  eflence  the  moment  that  it  ceafes  to  bc 
voluntary,  their  efFcdls  upon  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  collcfnicd  are  as  prejudicial  as  on  thofes 
to  whom  they  are  diftributed.  On  the  fide  of 
the  receivers  of  this  mlfcalled  charity,  inftead  of 
real  relief,  we  find  accumulated  diftrefs  and 
more  extended  poverty ;  on  the  fide  of  the 
givers,  inftead  of  pleafurable  fenfations,  unceaf-* 
ing  difcontcnt  and  irritation. 

In  the  great  charitable  inftitutions  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  fome  of  which  are 
certainly  of  a  prejudicial  tendency,  the  fubfcrip- 
tions,  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  fometimes  given 
grudgingly,  and  rather  becaufe  they  are  expedled 
by  the  world  from  certain  ilations  and  certain 
fortunes,  than  becaufe  they  are  prompted  by 
jnotlves  of  genuine  benevolence;  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  fubfcribers  do  not  intereft 
themfelves  in  the  management  of  the  funds,  or 
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in  the  fate  of  the  particular  objeds  relieved,  it 
»s  not  to  be  cxpefted,  that  this  kind  of  charity 
fliould  have  any  ftrikingly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  majority  who  excrcife  it. 
,  Even  in  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  wc 
fhall  find,  that  we  are  often  as  much  influenced 
by  the  dcfire  of  getting  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  a  difgufting  object,  as  by  the  picafure  of  re- 
lieving it.  We  wifli  that  it  had  not  fallen  la 
our  way,  rather  than  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
given  us  of  aflilling  a  fellow- creature.  We  feel 
a  painful  emotion  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  ap- 
parent mifery ;  but  the  pittance  we  give  does 
not  relieve  it.  We  know  that  it  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  produce  any  cffential  effeft.  We 
know  befides,  that  we  fhall  be  addreffed  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  corner  of  the  next  ftreet ; 
and  we  know  that  we  are  liable  to  the  grofleft 
impofitions.  We  hurry  therefore  fometlmes  by 
them,  and  fliut  our  ears  to  their  importunate 
demands.  We  give  no  more  than  we  can  help 
giving  without  doing  adlual  violence  to  our 
feelings.  Our  charity  is  in  fome  degree  forced  ; 
and,  like  forced  charity,  it  leaves  no  fatlsfaftory 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  any  very  beneficial  and  impnoving  effeft 
on  the  heart  and  affeftions. 

But  it  is  far  otherwife  with  that  voluntary . 
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and  aftive  chqrity,  which  makes  itrdt' acquainted 
with  the  objei5ls  which  it  relieves ;  which  feems 
to  feci,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  bond  that  unites 
the  rich  with  the  poor ;  which  enters  into  their 
houfes,  informs  itfelt*  not  only  of  their  wants, 
but  of  their  habits  and  difpofitions ;  checks  the 
hopes  of  clamorous  and  obtrufive  poverty,  with 
no  other  recommendation  but  rags ;  and  en- 
courages, with  adequate  relief,  the  filent  and  re- 
tiring fufferer,  labouring  under  unmerited  dif- 
ficulties. This  mode  of  exercifing  our  charity 
prefents  a  very  different  pidlure  from  that  of  any 
other  ;  and  its  contraft  with  the  common  mode 
of  parifli  relief  cannot  be  better  deferibed  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Townfend,  in  the  conclufion 
of  his  admirable  differtation  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
"  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  dlfgufting 
"  than  a  parllh  pay  table,  attendant  upon  which, 
"  in  the  fame  objeifls  of  mifery,  are  too  often 
*'  found  combined,  fnuff,  gin,  rags,  vermin,  in- 
"  folence,  and  abufive  language  ;  nor  in  nature 

I"  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
"  mild  complacency  of  benevolence  haftening 
"  to  the  humble  cottage  to  relieve  the  wants 
"  of  induftry  and  virtue,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
"  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  foothe  the  for- 
"  rows  of  the  widow  with  her  tender  orphans ; 
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''  nothuig  can  be  more  pleafing,  unlefs  it  be 
'^  ttieir  fparkling  eyes,  their  burfling  tears,  and 
^'  their  uplifted  hands,  the  artlefs  expreffions  of 
^'  unfeigned  gratitude  for  unexpe<^ed  favours. 
*'  Such  fcenes  will  frequently  occur,  whenever 
*'  men  (hall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  their  own 
'^  property." 

I  conceive  it  to  be  almoft  impofCble,  that  any 
perfon  could  be  much  engaged  in  fuch  fcenes 
without  daily  making  advances  in  virtue.  No 
exercifc  of  our  affedlions  can  have  a  more  evi- 
dent tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  human 
mind.  It  is  almoft  exclufively  this  ipecies  of 
charity,  that  blcffeth  him  that  gives  ;  and,  in  a 
general  view,  it  is  almoft  exclufively  this  fpccies 
of  charity,  which  blefleth  him  that  takes ;  at 
leaft  it  may.  be  affcrted,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
other  mode  of  exercifing  our  charity,  in  which 
large  fums  can  be  diftributed,  without  a  greater 
chance  of  producing  evil  than  good. 

The  difcretionary  power  of  giving  or  with- 
holding relief,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vefted  in  parilh  officers  and  juftices,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  will  have  a  very  difF- 
fcrent  effed,  from  the  dlfcrimination  which 
may  be  exercifed  by  voluntary  charity.  Every 
man  in  this   country,   under   certain  circum- 

fiances. 
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ftances,  is  entitled  by  law  to  parlfh  afliftance  ; 
and  unlefs  his  dilqualification  be  clearly  proved, 
has  a  right  to  complain  if  it  be  withheld.  The 
inquiries  nccellary  to  fettle  this  point,  and 
the  extent  of  tKe  relief  to  be  granted,  too  often 
produce  evafion'  and  lying  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioner,  and  afford  an  openins;  to  partiality 
and  oppreffion  in  the  ovcrfcer.  If  the  propofed 
relief  be  given,  it  is  of  courfe  received  with  un- 
thankfuhiefs ;  and  if  it  be  denied,  the  party 
generally  thinks  himfelf  feverely  aggrieved,  and 
feels  refentment  and  indignation  at  his  treat- 
ment 

In  the  diftribution  of  voluntary  charity,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  take  place.     The  perfon 
who  receives  it  is  made  the   proper  fubjeft  of 
the  pleafurable  fenfation  of  gratitude  ;   and  thofe 
who  do  not  receive  it  cannot  poffibly  conceive 
themfelves  in  the  flighteft  degree  injured.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  do   what  he  will  with  his 
own,  and  cannot,  in  juftice,  be  called  upon  to 
render  a  reafon  why  he  gives  in  the  one  cafe, 
and   abftains  from    it  tn  the  other.      This  kind 
of  dcfpotic  power,  eflcntial  to  voluntary  chanty, 
gives    the  greatcft    facility    to    the   fele<5lion    of 
_.       worthy  objefts  of  relief,  without  being  accom-       _ 
^H     pa^ied  by  any  ill  confequences ;  and  has  further     H 
^H  ^  -^  3  ^  raad     H 
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a  moft  beneficial  effect  from  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty, which  mull  neceifarily  be  attached  to 
it.  It  is  in  the  higiieft  degree  important  to  the 
general  happinefs  of  the  poor,  that  no  man 
fliould  look  to  cliarlty  as  a  fun,d,  on  which  he 
may  confidently  depend.  He  ihould  be  taught 
that  his  own  exertions,  his  own  induftry  and 
forcfight,  were  his  only  juftgroimd  of  depen- 
dence; that  if  tiiefc  failed,  affiflancc  in  his  dif- 
treflcs  could  only  be  the  fubjedl  of  rational  hope  ; 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  this  hope  muft 
be  in  his  own  good  condud:,  and  the  confciouf- 
nefs  that  he  had  not  involved  himfelf  in  thefe 
difficulties  by  his  indolence  or  imprudence. 

That  in  the  diftribution  of  our  charity  wc 
arc  under  a  ffrong  moral  obligation  to  Inculcate 
this  Icffon  on  the  poor  by  a  proper  difcrimina- 
tion,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  cannot  feel  a  doubt. 
If  all  could  be  completely  relieved,  and  poverty 
banilhed  from  the  country,  even  at  the  espenfe 
of  three  fourths  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  I 
>vould  be  the  laft  to  fay  a  fmglc  fyllable  againft 
relieving  all,  and  making  the  degree  of  diftrefa 
alone  the  meafurc  of  our  bounty.  But  as  ex- 
perience has  proved,  I  believe  without  a  fmglc 
exception,  that  poverty  and  mifery  have  always 
incrcafcd  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity  of  indif- 
criminatc 
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criminate  charity,  arc  we  not  bnuml  to  infer, 
reaibning  as  we  ufually  do  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  it  is  an  intiination  that  fuch  a  mode 
of  diltributioii  is  not  the  proper  office  of  bene- 
volence ? 

The  laws  of  nature  fay,  with  St.  Paul,  "  If  a 
"  man  will  not  work,  nei^-hcr  (hall  he  eat."*" 
They  alfo  fay,  that  he  is  nut  rafhiy  to  truft  to 
Providence.  They  appear  indeed  to  be  conftant 
and  unilbrm  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  telling 
him  what  he  i  •  to  trurt  to,  and  that,  if  he  marry 
without  being  a^le  to  lupport  a  family,  he  muft 
expei^  fevere  want.  Thcfe  intimations  appear 
from  the  conllitution  of  human  nature  to  be 
abfijlutcly  neceflary,  and  to  have  a  ftrlkingly 
beneficial  tendency.  If  in  the  diredion  either 
of  our  public  or  our  private  charity  we  fay, 
that  though  a  man  will  not  work,  yet  he  Ihall 
cat ;  and  though  he  marry  without  being  able 
to  fupport  a  family,  yet  his  family  fhall  be  fup- 
ported  ;  it  is  evident,  that  we  do  not  merely  en- 
deavour to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  ariling  from ' 
general  laws,  but  regularly  and  fyftematically  to 
counterad  the  obvioully  beneficial  effects  of 
thefc  general  laws  themfclves.  And  we  cannot 
tafiiy  conceive,  that  the  Deity  Ihould  implant 
A  A  4  any 
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any  paflion  in  the  human  breaft  for  fuch  a  put- 
pofe. 

In  the  great  courfe  of  human  events,  the 
befl-founded  expeftations  will  fometimes  he 
difappointed ;  and  induftry,  prudence,  and  vir- 
hie,  not  only  fail  of  their  juft  reward,  but  be 
involved  in  unmerited  calamities.  Thofe  who 
are  thus  fuffering  in  fpite  of  the  beft-direfted 
endeavours  to  avoid  it,  and  from  caufes  which 
they  could  not  be  expedled  to  forefee,  are 
the  genuine  objeiSs  of  charity.  In  relieving 
thcfc  we  exercife  the  appropriate  office  of  be-- 
nevolence,  that  of  mitigating  the  partial  evils 
arifing  from  general  laws  ;  and  in  this  direction 
of  our  charity  therefore  we  need  not  apprehend 
any  ill  confcquences.  Such  objeifls  ought  to  be 
relieved,  according  to  our  means,  liberally  and 
adequately,  even  though  the  worthlefs  were 
ilarvlng. 

When  indeed  this  firft  claim  on  our  benevo- 
lence vvas  fatisficd,  we  might  then  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  idle  and  improvident ;  but  the 
interefts  of  human  happinefs  moil  clearly  re- 
quire, that  the  relief  which  we  afford  them 
(hould  be  fcanty.  We  may  perhaps  take 
upon,    purfelvcs,     with  gre^t   csutjon,    to  mi.. 

tigate 
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tigate  the  punifhments  which  they  are  fuffering 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  on  no  account  to 
remove  them  entirely.  They  are  dcfcrvedly 
at  the  bottom  in  the  fcale  of  fociety  ;  and  if  wc 
ralfe  them  from  this  ficuation,  we  not  only  pal- 
pably defeat  the  end  of  benevolence,  but  com-* 
mit  a  moft  glaring  injuftice  to  thofe  who  arc 
above  them.  They  ihould  on  no  account  be 
enabled  to  command  {o  much  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  worlb-paid 
common  labour.  The  browneft  bread,  with 
the  coarfcft  and  fcantieft  apparel,  is  the  utmoft 
which  they  fliould  have  the  means  of  pur' 
chafing. 

It  is  evident,  that  thefe  reafonings  do  not  ap- 
ply to  thofe  cafes  of  urgent  diftrefs  arifing  from 
difaftrous  accidents,  unconnefted  with  habits  of 
indolence  and  improvidence.  If  a  man  break  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  we  are  not  to  Hop  to  inquire  into 
his  moral  charatfler,  before  we  lend  him  our 
affiftance  ;  but  in  this  cafe  we  are  perfedly 
confiftcnt,  and  the  touchftone  of  utility  com- 
pletely juftlflcs  our  conduffl.  By  affording 
the  moft  indiicriminatc  alhftance  in  this  way, 
we  are  in  little  danger  of  encouraging  people  to 
break  their  arms  and  legs.  According  to  the 
touchllonc    of    utility,    the    high    apprubatiou 

which 
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■which  Chrift  gave  to  the  conduA  of"  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  followed  the  immediate  Im- 
pulfe  of  his  benevolence  in  relieving  a  ftranger 
in  the  urgent  diftrefs  of  an  accident,  does  not, 
in  the  fmalleft  degree,  contradift  the  expreffion 
of  St.  Paul,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
'*  ihall  he  eat." 

We  are  not  however,  in  any  cafe,  to  lofe  a 
prelent  opportunity  ot  doing  good,  from  the 
mere  fuppofitiun  th;it  we  may  poffibly  meet 
■with  a  worthier  objetfl.  In  all  doubtful  cafes,  it 
may  fafcly  be  laid  down  as  our  duty  to  follow 
the  natural  impulfe  of  our  benevolence  ;  but 
■when,  in  fulfilling  our  obligations  as  rea.bnablc 
beings  to  attend  to  the  confequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, we  have,  from  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  drawn  the  conclufion,  that  the 
cxercife  of  our  benevolence  in  one  mode  is  pre- 
judicial, and  in  another  is  beneficial  in  its  ef- 
feds,  we  are  certainly  bound,  as  moral  agents, 
to  check  our  natural  propcnfities  in  the  one  di- 
rcdion,  and  to  encourage  them  and  acquire  the 
habits  of  exercifnig  them  in  the  other. 


CHAP.     ■ 
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CHAP.    X. 

Different  phm  of  improving  the  condliloTi  of  the  P*ir  canfJereJ. 

In  the  diftribution  of  our  charitj',  or  in  any 
efforts  which  we  may  make  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  claiTes  of  fjciety,  there  is 
another  point  relating  to  the  main  argument  of 
this  work,  to  which  we  muft  be  particularly  at- 
tentive. Wc  niiift  on  no  account  do  any  thing, 
which  tends  diredly  to  encourage  marriage,  or 
to  remove,  in  any  regular  and  (yftematic  man- 
ner, that  inequality  of  circumftances,  which 
ought  always  to  exiil  between  the  fingle  man 
and  the  man  with  a  family.  The  writers  who 
have  beft  underftood  tlie  principle  of  popula- 
tion appear  to  me  all  to  have  fallen  into  very- 
important  errors  on  this  point. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  is  fully  aware  of 
what  he  calls  vicious  procreation,  and  of  the 
mifcry  that  attends  a  redundant  population,  re- 
commends, notwithftanding,  the  general  efta- 
bliihment  of  foundling  hofpitals ;  the  taking  of 
children  under  certain  circumftances  from  their 
parents. 
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parents,  and  fupporting  them  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  ftate  ;  and  particularly  laments  the  inequa- 
lity of  condition  between  the  married  and  finglc 
man,  fo  ill-proportioned  to  their  refpetlive 
■wants,*  He  forgets,  in  thefe  inilances,  that  if, 
■without  the  encouragement  to  multiplication, 
of  foundling  hofpitals,  or  of  public  fupport  for 
the  children  of  fome  married  perfons,  and  un- 
der the  difcourageinent  of  great  pecuniary  dif- 
advantagcs  on  the  fide  of  the  married  man,  po- 
pulation be  flill  redundant,  which  is  evinced  by 
the  inability  ot  the  poor  to  maintain  all  their 
children  ;  it  is  a  clear  proot,  that  the  funds  def- 
tincd  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  cannot  pro- 
perly fupport  a  greater  population  ;  and  that,  if 
further  encouragements  to  multiplication  be 
given  and  difcouragcments  removed,  the  refult 
inuft  be,  an  increafe  fomcwhcrc  or  other  of 
that  vicious  procreation,  which  he  fo  juftly  re- 
probate, 

Mr.  Townfend,  who  in  his  diflertation  on 
the  Poor  Laws  has  treated  this  fubjet^  with 
great  fkill  and  perfpicuity,  appears  to  me  to 
conclude  with  a  propofal,  which  violates  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  reafoned  fo  well. 
He  wilhes  to  make  the  benefit  clubs,  or  friendly 

^Political  CEcononiy,  vol.  i,  b.  i,  c.  slii. 

focietics. 
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focicties,  which  are  now  voluntarily  eftabliihed 
in  many  pariihes,  compulfory  and  univerfal ; 
and  propofcs  as  a  regulation,  that  an  unmarried 
man  Ihould  pay  a  fourth  part  ot  his  wages,  and 
a  married  man  with  four  cliildrcn,  not  more 
than  a  thirtieth  part.' 

[  mufl:  firll  remark,  that  the  moment  thefc 
fubfcriptions  are  made  corapulfory,  they  will 
ncccffarily  operate  cxad:ly  like  a  diredl  tax  upon 
labour,  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  Hates,  will 
always  be  paid,  and  in  a  more  expenllve  man- 
ner, by  the  confumer.  The  landed  intereft 
therefore  would  receive  no  relief  from  this  plan, 
but  would  pay  the  fame  fum  as  at  prefent,  only 
in  the  advanced  price  of  labour  and  of  commo- 
dities, inftcad  of  in  the  parlfli  rates.  A  com- 
pulfory  fubfcriptlon  of  this  kind  would  have 
almoft  all  the  ill  cifcifts  of  the  prefent  fyflem  of 
relief,  and  though  altered  in  name  would  ilill 
poflefs  the  eflential  fpirlt  of  the  poor  laws. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  fome  remarks  on  a  plan  of 
the  fame  kind,  propofcd  by  Mr.  Pew,  obferved, 
that  after  much  talk  and  reflexion  on  the  fub- 
jed,  he  had  come  to  the  conclufion,  that  they 
muft  be  voluntary  affociations,  and  not  com- 
pulfory  aiTcmblia*.     A  voluntary  fubfcription  is 

»  Diflcrution  m\  the  I'oor  Laws,  p,  89,  3J.  edit,  1787. 
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like  a  tax  upon  a  luxury,  and  does  not  neceffarily 
raife  the 'price  of  labour. 

It  fliould  be  recolleifled  alio,  that  in  a  volun- 
tary aflbciation  of  a  fmall  extent,  over  which 
each  individual  member  can  exercife  a  fuperin- 
tendence,  it  is  high))' probable,  that  the  original 
agreements  will  all  be  flridly  fulfilled,  or  if  they 
be  not,  every  man  may  at  Icaft  have  the  redreJs 
of  withdrawing  himfclf  from  the  club.  But  in 
an  univerfal  compullbry  fubfcription,  ■which 
muft  neceflarlly  become  a  national  concern, 
there  would  be  no  fecuriry  whatever  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  original  agreements ;  and 
■when  the  funds  failed,  which  they  certainly 
-would  do,  when  all  the  idle  and  dilTolute  were 
included,  inflead  of  fome  of  the  moft  induftrious 
and  provident,  as  at  prefcnt,  a  larger  fubfcrip- 
tion would  probably  be  demanded,  and  no  man 
would  have  the  right  to  refufe  it.  The  evil 
would  thus  go  on  increafing  as  the  poor  rates 
do  now.  If  indeed  the  alTiftance  given  were 
always  fpecific,  and  on  no  account  to  be  in- 
creafcd,  as  in  the  prefcnt  voluntary  affociatlons, 
this  would  certainly  be  a  ftriking  advantage ;' 
but  the  fame  advantage  might  be  completely 
attained  by  a  firriilar  diflributfcn  of  the  fums 
coUeded  by  the  parifli  rates.  On  the  whole 
therefore. 
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therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the  friendly 
focietles  were  made  unlverfal  and  compulforj", 
it  would  be  merely  a  different  mode  -of  colleft- 
ing  parifli  rates;  and  any  particular  mode  of 
diilrilmtion  might  be  as  well  adopted  upon  one 
lyftem  as  upon  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  propofal  of  making  iinglc 
men  p;'.y  a  fourth  part  of  their  earnings  weekly, 
and  married  men  with  families  only  a  thirtieth 
part,  it  would  evidently  operate  as  a  heavy  fine 
upon  bachelors,  and  a  high  bounty  upon  chil- 
dren ;  and  is  therefore  dircdl)'  advcrfe  to  the 
generalfpirit,  in  ivhich  Mr, Townfend's  excellent 
diflertation  is  written.  Before  he  introduces 
this  propofal,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  no  fvftem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
can  be  good,  which  does  not  regulate  population 
by  the  demand  for  labour ;"  but  this  propofal 
clearly  tends  to  encourage  population  without 
any  reference  to  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
punifhes  a  young  man  for  ills  prudence  in  re- 
fraining from  marriage,  at  a  time  perhaps,  when 
this  demand  is  fo  fmdll,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  totally  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  a 
family.  I  fliould  be  averfe  to  any  compulfory 
iyftcm  whatever  for  the  popr ;  but  certainly  if 
-•P.  84. 
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fingle  men  were  compelled  to  pay  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  future  contingencies  of  the  married 
fiate,  they  ought  in  julHce  to  receive  a  benefit 
proportioned  to  the  period  of  their  privation ; 
and  the  man  who  had  contributed  a  fourth  of 
his  earnings  for  merely  one  year  ought  not  to 
be  put  upon  a  level  with  him,  who  had  contri- 
buted this  proportion  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  moll  of  his  works,  ap- 
pears clearly  to  underftand  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  fuily  aware  of  the  evils,  which  muft 
necelTarily  refult  from  an  increafe  of  people  be-; 
yond  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  means  of 
comfortable  fubfiilence.  In  his  tour  through 
France  he  has  particularly  laboured  this  point, 
and  fliown  mofl  forcibly  the  mifcry,  which  re-, 
fiilts  in  that  country  from  the  excefs  of  popu- 
lation occafioned  by  the  too  great  dlvifion  of 
property.  Such  an  increafe  he  juftly  calls 
merely  a  multiplication  of  wretchcdnefs. 
*■  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  Idea, 
"  not  the  reality,  of  a  maintenance  ;  they  in- 
"  crcafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and 
*'  raanufaiftures ;  and  the  conlcquence  is,  dlf- 
"  tr'efs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeafes  arlfmg 
"  from  infufficient  nourilhment."" 

'Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  xii,  p,  408. 
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In  another  place  he  quotes  a  very  fenfible  paf- 
fage  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  men- 
dicity, which,  alluding  to  the  evils  of  overpo- 
pulation, concludes  thus,  "  11  faudroit  enfin 
"  neceflairement  que  le  pnx  de  travail  baiflat 
"  par  la  plus  grand  concurrence  de  travailleurs, 
"  d'ou  refulterolt  un  Indigence^complette  pour 
"  ceux  qui  ne  trouvefoicnt  pas  de  tra^il,  et 
"  une  fubfiftencc  incomplette  pour  ccux'memes 
"  auxquels  il  ne  feroit  pas  refufe."  And  in 
remarking  upon  this  paffage,  "  he  obferi'es, 
**  France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
"  the  truth  of  thefc  fentiments ;  for  I  am 
"  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I 
"  made  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom, 
"  that  her  population  is  io  much  beyond  the 
**  proportion  of  her  induftry  and  labour,  that 
"  ihe  would  be  much  more  powerful  and  in- 
"  finitely  more  flourifliing,  if  Ihe  had  five  or 
*'  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  Fr)m  her 
"  too  great  population  fhc  prefjnts  in  every 
"  quarter  fuch  Spectacles  of  wretchednefs,  as 
"  arc  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  that  degree 
■•'  of  national  felicity,  which  ihe  was  capable  of 
"  "  attaining,  even  under  the  old  government. 
,*^  A  traveller  much  lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to 
"  objeifts  of  this  kind  muft  fee  at  every  turn 
VOL.  II.  ?  B  '*  moft 
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**  inoft  unequivocal  figns  of  diftrcfs.  That  thefc 
**  ftpuld  eKift,  no  one  can  wonder,  who  con- 
*<  fideFS  the  price  of  labour  and  of  provifions, 
«  gijid  the  rpifery  into  which  a  fmall  rife  in  the 
**  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  claffes."* 

*'  If  you  would  fee,"  he  fays,  "  a  diftriift 
"  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confiftent 
"■  vfith  the  political  fyftem  of  the  old  govern- 
"■  roent  of  France,  you  muft  affuredly  go  where 
«  there  are  no  little  proprietors  at  ail.  You  muft 
V  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauce,  Pieardy,  part 
•^  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will 
**  find  no  rnore.  population  than  what  is  regu- 
"  larly  employed  and  regularly  paid ;  and  if  in 
"  fuch  diftrifl:s  you  ftould,  contrary  to  this 
"  rule,  meet  with  much  diftiefs,  it  is  twenty  to 
"  oq«  but  that  it  is  in  a  pviO^  which  has  fonic 
*♦  commons,  which  teniipt_  the  poor  to  have 
*  eattle-^to  have  property-r-and  in  co^fequence 
♦*  mifeny.  When  you  are  engaged  in  this,  po- 
V-  Htical  tour,  finilh  it  by  feeing  England,  and 

I  wlUfliow  you  a  fet  of  pcafants  well  clothed, 
■  weH  nouriftied,  ttrferably  drunken  from  fuper- 
*f^  fltuity,  welllodged,  and  a,t  their  cafe  ;  and  yet 

amongft  them,  not  one  in  a  t^ouiand    has 

'«  cither  land  or  cattle.*'"     A  little  further  on, 

*  Travels  in  Franc*  vol  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  469.         "^Id.  p.  471, 
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alluding  to  encouragements  to  marriage,  he  faya 
qf  France  ;  "  the  predominant  evil  of  the  king- 
"  dom  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population, 
■"  that  fhe  can  neither  employ,  nor  feed  it ;  why 
"  then  encourage  marriage  ?  would  you  breed 
"  more  people,  beeaufe  you  have  more  already 
"  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You  have 
"  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your 
"  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery ;  and  you 
*'  would  encourage  the  produilion  of  more,  to 
*'  increafe  that  competition.  It  may  almoft 
*'  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy 
**  ought  not  to  be  embraced ;  whether  diffi- 
"  culties  lliould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage 
"  of  thofc,  who  cannot  make  it  appear,  that  they 
"  have  the  profpetlof  maintaining  the  children 
"  that  thall  be  the  fruit  of  it }  But  why  en- 
*'  courage  marriages,  which  are  furc  to  tak» 
"  place  in  all  fituations,  in  which  they  ought  to 
"  take  place  ?  There  is  no  inflance  to  be  found 
"  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being  firft 
V  eftabhthed,  where  marriages  have  not  fol- 
"  lowed  in  a  pro|;ortionate  degree.  The  po- 
"  Ucy  therefore,  at  beft,  is  ufeleia,  and  may  be 
"  ptirnicious." 

After  having  once  fo  clearly   underftood  the 
principle  of  population,    as  to  exprefs  thefc  and 
»  B  3  many 
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^H  many  other  fentiments  on  the  fubjciS,  equiU/ 
^H  juft  and  important,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing 
^H  to  find  Mr.  Young  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The 
^H  Quefllm  of  Scare  ty  plainly  Jiated,  and  Remedies 
^H  eonfdered,  (puhlijhed  in  i  800^,  obferving,  that' 
^H  "  the  means,  which  would  of  all  others  perhaps 

^H  "  tend  moft  furely    to   prei'ent  future  fcarcitics 

^B  "  fo     opprcffivc   to     the   poor   as    the   prefent, 

^1  "   would  be  to  fccure  to  every  country  labourer 

^H  "  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  three  children  and 
^B  ^'  upwards,  half  an  acre  of  land  for  potatoes; 
^H  "  and  grafs   enough  to  feed  one    or  two  cows,' 

^H         «  ***  *  If  each  had   his  ample  potato  ground 
^P         "  and  a  cow,  the  price  of  wheat  would   be  of 
^H         "  little   more  confequence  to  them,  than  it  is' 
^H         "  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland." 
^  "  Every  one  admits  the  fyflem   to  be  good,' 

*'  but  the  queftion  Is  how  to  enforce  it," 

I  was  by  no  means  aware,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  fyftem  had  been  in  generally  admitted.' 
For  myfelf  I  ftrongly  proteft  againft  being  in-' 
eluded  in  the  general  term  of  every  one,  as  I  /hould 
confidcr  the  adoption  of  this  iyftem,  as  the  mofl: 
cruel  and  fatal  blow  to  the  happincfs  of  the 
lower  claffcs  of  people  in  this  country,  that  they 

I      bad  ever  received.  h 
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Mr.  Young  however  goes  on  to  fiiy,  that 
**  The  magnitude  of  the  objedl  Ihould  make  us 
'*  difrcgard  any  difficulties,  but  fuch  as  are  in- 
"  luperablc :  none  I'ucli  would  probably  occur, 
"  it  ibnnethiiig  like  the  following  means  were 
"  rcfortcd  to. 

"  I,  Wliere  there  are  common  paftures,  to 
"  give   to  a  labouring  man  having  chil- 

"  dren,  a  right  to  demand  an  allotment  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  family,  to  be  fet  out  bv  the 
**  parifh  officers,  &c.  *  *  *  and  a  cow  bought. 
"  Such  labourer  to  have  both  for  life,  paying 
"  403.  a  year  till  the  price  of  the  cow,  &c.  was 
"  reimburfcd  :  at  his  death  to  go  to  the  labour- 
"  er  having  the  moft  numerous  family,  for  life, 
"  paying  {hillings  a  week  to  the  widow 

"  of  his  predeccffor. 

"  II.  Labourers  thus  demanding  allotments 
"  by  reafon  of  their  families  to  have  land  af- 
*'  figned  and  cows  bought,  till  the  proportion  fa 
"  allotted  amoui>ts  to  one  of  the  extent  of 

"  the  common. 

"  III.  In  parlftiea  where  there  are  no  com- 
*'  mons,  and  the  quality  oi  the  land  adequate, 
*f  every    cottager    having  children,    to 

*f  whcfe  cottage  there  is  not  within  a  given 
"  time  land  fufficient.  for  a  cow,  ^nd  half  an 
B  B  3  "  acre 
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"  acre  of  potatoes,  affigned  at  a  tair  average 
"  rent,  fub)e<5t  to  appeal  to  the  feffions,  to  have 
"  a  right  to  demand  Ihillings  per  week 

"  of  the  parilh  for  every  child,  till  fuch  land  be 
"  affigned  ;  leaving  to  landlords  and  tenants  the 
"  means  of  doing  it.  Cows  to  be  found  by  the 
*•  parifla  undSr  an  annual  rcimburfement/" 

"  The  great  objedl  Is,  by  means  of  milk  and 
*'  potatoes,  to  take  the  mafs  of  the  country  poor 
*'  from  the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  to  give 
*'  them  fubftitutes  equally  wholefome  and  nou- 
"  rifl]ing,  and  as  independent  of  fcarcities,  na- 
"  tural  and  artificial,  as  the  providence  of  the 
"  Almighty  will  admit.'"' 

Would  not  this  plan  operate,  in  the  moft  di- 
reft  manner,  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage 
and  bounty  on  children,  which  Mr.  Young  haa 
■with  ib  much  juftice  reprobated  in  bis  travels  ia 
France  ?  and  does  he  ferioufly  think,  that  it 
■would  be  an  eligible  thing  to  feed  the  mafs  of 
the  people  in  this  country  on  milk  and  potatoes, 
and  make  them  as  independent  of  the  price  of 
coriii  and  of  the  demazid  for  labour,  as  thcif 
brethren  in  Ireland  ? 

The  fpecific  caufe  oi  the  poverty  and  mifery 
of  the  lower  clalfes  of  people  in  France  and  Ire- 
land isj  that  from  the  extreme  fubdivjfion  of 
■P..78.  ^P.  79, 
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pfoperty  in  th6  one  country,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  a  cabin  and  potatoes  in  the  othet,  a 
population  is  brought  into  cxiftertcc,  which  i4 
rtot  demanded  by  the  quantity  of  capital  atiA 
employment  in  the  country ;  and  the  corifii*- 
<Juence  of  which  muft  therefore  necefiarily  htf 
as  is  very  juftly  exprcfled  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  mendicity  before  mentioned,  to 
lower  in  gcnefal  the  price  of  labour  by  too  great 
competition  ;  from  which  muft  refult  complete 
indigence  to  thofe  who  cannot  find  employment, 
and  an  incomplete  fubfiftence  even  to  thofe 
■Who  Can.     ■ 

The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr.  Young's  plan 
is,  by  encouraging  marriage  and  furnilhing  a 
cheap  food,  independent  of  the  price  of  corn, 
and  of  courfe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  to  place 
the  lower  clafles  of  people  exadlly  in  this  frtu-* 
ation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  our  poor  laws  at 
prcfent  regularly  encourage  marriage  and  chil* 
flfeny  by  diftributing  relief  Jn  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  families ;  and  that  this  plan,  which  is 
propofed  as  a  fubftitute,  would  merely  do  thfi 
fame  thing  in  a  lefs  objectionable  manner.  But 
fiirely,  in  endeavouring  to  ged  rid  of  the  evil  of 
the  poor  laws,  we  ought  not  to  retain  their  moft 
B  B  4  pernicious 
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pcniicious  quality  :  and  Mr.  Young  muft  know. 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  principal  rcafon  why 
poor  laws  have  invariably  been  found  ineffec- 
tual in  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  that  they  tend 
to  encourage  a  population,  which  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  demand  for  labour,  Mr.  Young 
himfclf,  indeed,  exprefsly  takes  notice  of  this 
effect  in  England,  and  obfervcs,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  unrivalled  profperity  of  her  manu- 
fafturcs,  "  population  is  fometimes  too  active, 
"  as  we  fee  clearly  bj  the  dangerous  increafe  of 
"  poor's  rates  in  country  villages.'" 

But  the  fa(?l  is,  that  Mr.  Young's  plan  woul4 
be  incomparably  more  powerful  in  encouraging 
a  population  beyond  the  demand  for  labour, 
than  our  prefent  poor  laws.  A  laudable  repug- 
nance to  the  receiving  of  parilh  relief,  arifmg 
partly  from  a  fpirit  of  independence  not  yet  ex- 
tinct, and  partly  from  the  difagrc^:able  mode  in 
which  the  relief  is  given,  undoubtedly  deters 
many  from  marrying  with  a  certainty  pf  falling 
on  the  parilh  ;  and  the  proportion  of  births  and 
marriages  to  the  whole  population,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,  clearly  proves,  that  the  poor 
laws  do  not  encourage  marriage  fo  much  as 
might  be  expedcd  from  theory.     But  the  cafe 

»  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c,  xvii,  p.  470. 
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would-be  very  different,  if,  when  a  labourer  had 
an  early  marriage  in  conLrmptation  the  terrific 
forms  of  workiioufes  and  narilh  officers,  which 
might  dirturb  his  refolutlon,  were  tu  be  ex- 
changed for  the  fafciiiating  vifions  of  land  and 
(bows.  Ef  the  love  of  property,  as  Mr.  Young 
has  repeatedly  faid,  will  mal:  j  a  man  do  much, 
it  would  be  rather  ilrttnge  if  it  would  not  make 
him  marry  ;  an  asftion  to  which,  it  a]>pcars  from 
experience,  that  he  Is  by  no  means  difinclincd. 

The  population,  which  would  be  thus  called 
into  being,  would  be  fjpported  by  the  extended 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  would  of  courfc  go 
on  without  any  reference  to  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  notwith- 
ftanding  theflouri(hing  condition  of  our  manu- 
faftures,  and  the  numerous  checks  to  our  popu- 
lation, there  is  no  practical  problem  (a  drfficult, 
as  to  find  employment  for  the  poor ;  but  tl<is 
difficulty  would  evidently  be  aggravated  a  hun- 
dred fold,  Vftv^Qt  the  circumftances  here  fuji,- 
pofed.  , 

In  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  coiintry,  where  the 
common  food  is  potatoes,  and  every  man  who 
wlflies  to  marry  may  obtain  a  piece  of  ground 
fufficient;,,  wheil, planted  with  this  root,  to  Tup- 
port  a  family,  prizes  may  be  given  till  the  trca* 
.  ,  fury 
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futy  is  exhauftcd  for  eflays  on.  the  bcfl:  means  of 
employing  the  poor ;  but  till  fomc  ftop  to  the 
progfcfa  of  population  naturally  arifing  trom  this 
Hate  of  things  takes  place,  the  objed  in  view  is 
leally  a  phyfical  impoflibility.' 

Mr.  Young  has  intimated,  that,  if  the  people 
■were  fed  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  they  would  be 
more  independent  of  ftarcities  than  atpfefent ; 
but  why  this  Ihould  be  the  cafe  I  really  cannot 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  people  who  live 
■upon  potatoes  will  not  be  much  affcifted  by  a 
icarcity  of  wheat ;  but  is  there  any  contradid- 
tion  in  the  fuppofition  ot  a  failure  in  the  crops 
ef  potatoes  ?  I  believe  it  is  generally  underftood, 
that  they  are  niorc  liable  to  fuffcf  dattiage  duif- 
Ing  ths  winter  thah  grain.  From  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  a  gltcn 
piece  of  land  when  planted  with  potatoes,  thati 
undcf  any  other  kind  of  cultivatibn,  it  Would 

'  Dr.  Crumpe's  prize  efTay  on  tbe  befi;  means  of  finding 
*(np!oymeiit  for  (he  people  ia  an  exccltenl  tteatife,  and  con- 
tains mod  valuable  infcrmaiioii ;  but  till  ihe  cajjital  of  the 
cesntry  is  betler  proportioned  to  iu  popnlntibni  \t  is  perfeiflly 
chimerical,  to  expeA  fuccefs  in  any  projetSl  of  iJie  kind.  I 
am  alfo  firongly  difj-ofed  to  believe,  that  the  inJolent  and  tur- 
bulent habits  of  the  lower  Irilh  can  never  be  correifled,  while 
the  [totatos  fyfttiti  enables  them  ttj  incrtafc  fi»  mUth  beyortd 

E  rcgulir  tlamand  for  Uboiir. 
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naturally  happen,  that,  for  fome  time  after  the 
introdin^lion  of  this  root  as  the  general  food  of 
the  lower  clafles  of  people,  a  greater  quantity- 
would  be  grown  than  was  demanded,  and  thcj 
would  ilvc  in  plenty.  Mr.  Younjr,  in  his  Traveli 
through  France,  obfcrves,  that,  *'  In  diftrids 
"  which  contain  immcnfe  quantities  of  wafte 
"  land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertihty,  as  in  the 
"  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging  to  com- 
"  munities  ready  to  fell  them,  economy  and 
"  induitry,  animated  with  the  views  of  fettling 
"  and  marrying,  flouriOi  greatly;  in  fuch  ncigh- 
"  bourhoods  fomething  Ukc  an  American  in- 
•'  creafe  takes  place,  and  if  the  land  be  cheap 
"  little  diftrefs  is  found.  But  as  procreation 
"  goes  on  rapidly  under  fuch  circumftances,  the 
"  leaft  check  to  fubfiftence  is  attended  with 
"  great  mifery ;  as  waftes  becoming  dearer,  or 
"  the  beft  portions  being  fold,  or  difficulties 
"  arifing  in  the  acquifition ;  all  which  circum- 
"  ftances  I  met  with  in  thofe  mountains.  The 
"  moment  that  any  impediment  happens,  the 
"  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned 
*'  to  the  aiSivity  and  vigour,  which  had  ani» 
*'  mated  population.*" 

This  defcrlption  will  apply  exactly  to  what 

f  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  jivii,  p.  405. 
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■would  take  place  in  this  country,  on  the  tJiftri- 
hftitionof  fmall  portions  of  land  to  the  common 
people,  and  the  introdu(5tipn  of  potatoes  as  their 
general  food.  For  a  time  the  change  might 
■ppcar  beneficial,  and  of  courfc  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty would  make  it,  at  firft,  highly  acceptable 
to  the  poor  ;  but  as  Mr.  Young  in  another  place 
iays,  "  You  prcfently  arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond 
"  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  pleafe, 
•*  win  feed  no  more  mouths ;  yet  thofc  fimple 
"  manners,   which    infttgate    to    marriage,  ftill 

»**  continue;  what  then  is  tlie  confequence,  but 
*'  the  moft  dreadful  mifery  imaginable?"'* 

When  the  commons  were  ail  divided,  and  dif- 
ficulties began  to  occur  in  procuring  potato 
groundsjthe  habits  of  early  marriages,  which  had 
been  introduced,  would  occafion  the  moft  com- 
phcatcd  dillrefs ;  and  wh.en  from  the  increafmg 
population,  and  diminiftiing  fuurccs  of  fubfift- 
ence,  the  average  growth  of  potatoes  was  not 
more  than  the  average  confumplion,  a  fcarcity 
of  potatoes  would  be,  in  every  relpcift,  as  pro- 

»bBble  as  a  fcarcity  of  wheat  at  prcfcnt,  and 
^ihen  it  did  arrive,  it  would  hff  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  more  dreadful. 

When  the  common  people  of  a  country  live 

L»  Travels  in  France,  vol.i,  c.  xyii,  p.  409. 
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principally  upon  the  dearcft  grain,  as  they  do  in 
England  on  wheat,  they  have  great  refources  in 
a  Icarcity  ;  "and  barley,  oats,  rice,  cheap  foups, 
and  potatoes,  all  prclent  thcmfclves  as  Icls  cx- 
peniivc,  yet  at  the  fame  time  wholelbmc  means 
of  nouriihment ;  but  when  their  habitual  food 
is  the  lowcft  in  this  fcale,  they  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  rcfource,  except  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  like  the  poor  Swedes ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  them  muft  ncceffarily  be  ftarred. 
Wheaten  bread,  ruaft  beef,  and  turbot,  which 
might  not  fail  at  the  fame  time,  are  indeed  in 
themfclves  unexceptionable  Ibbliitutes  for  po 
tatoes,  and  would  probably  be  accepted  as  /iich 
without  murmuring  hy  the  cunimon  n 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  a  I. -i,e  population, 
which  had  been  habitually  fupportcd  by  milk 
and  potaiiies,  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
thefe  fubftitutes  in  fufficlcnt  quantities,  even  if 
the  whole  benevolence  of  the  kingdom  were 
called  into  adion  for  the  purpofe. 

The  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  fupply  to  the  demand. 
And  as,  upon  the  potato  fyftem,  a  fupply  more 
than  adequate  to  the  demand  would  very  foon 
take  place,  and  this  fupply  might  be  continued 
'  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on   account  of  the  cheap- 
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\  nefs  of  the  food  which  would  furnlfh  it,  the 
common  price  of  labour  would  i'oon  be  regu- 
lated principally  hy  the  price  of  potatoes  inftead 
.        of  the  price   of  wheat,  as  at  prefcnt ;  and  thr 

Frags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland  would  fol- 
low of  courfe. 

When  the  demand  for  labour  occafionaliy 
exceeds  the  frpplj,  and  wages  arc  regulated  by 
the  price  of  the  deareil:  grain,  they  will  gene- 
rally  be  fuch  as  to  yield  fomething  bcfides  mero 
food,  and  the  common  people  may  be  able  to 
obtain  decent  houfes  and  decent  clothing.  If 
the  contrail:  between  the  ftatc  of  the  French. 
anJ  Englifh  labourers,  which  Mr.  Young  has 
drawn,  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  fide  of  England  has  been  occa- 
fioned  precifcly  and  exrlufively  by  thefe  two 
clrcumftanccs ;  and  if,  by  the  adoption  c^railk 
and  potatoes  as  the  general  food  of  the  common 
people,  thelc  circuraftanccs  were  totally  altered, 
fo  as  to  make  the  fupply  of  labour  conftantly  in 
a  great  execfs  above  the  demand  for  it,  and  re- 
gulate wages  by  the  price  of  the  cheapcll  food, 
the  advantage  would  be  immediately  loft,  and 
no  efforts  of  benevolence  could  prevent  the  moft 
general  and  abjeft  poverty. 
^m  Upon  the  fame  principle  it  would  by  no 
^K>  means 
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means  be  e}igible,  that  the  cheap  fqups  ot  Count 
Rumford  fhould  be  adopted  as  the  general  food 
of  tbe  common  people.  They  are  excellent 
inventions  for  public  inftitutlons,  and  as  occa- 
sional refources ;  but  if  they  were  once  univer- 
fatly  adopted  by  the  poor,  It  would  bo  impof- 
fiWe  to  prevent  the  price  of  labour  from  being 
regulated  by  them  ;  and  the  labourer,  though 
at  firft  he  might  have  more  to  fpare  for  other 
expenfes,  befides  food,  would  ultimately  havs 
much  lefs  to  fpare  than  before. 

The  defirable  thing,  with  a  view  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  common  people,  feems  to  he,  that 
their  habitual  food  Ihould  be  dear,  and  their 
wages  regulated  by  it ;  but  that,  in  a  fearcity, 
or  other  occafional  diftrefs,  the  cheaper  food 
iKould  be  readily  and  cheerfully  adopted.*  With 
a  view  of  rendering  this  tranfition  cafier,  and  at 
the  iame  time  of  making  a  ufeful  difttnftion 
between  thofe  who  are  dependent  on  parifb  re- 
Kef,  and  thofe  who  are  notj  I  fhould  think  that 
one  plan,  which  Mr.  Young  propoies,  would  be 

■  It  is  certainly  to  be  willied,  that  every  cottage  in  England 
ihQuld  have  a  garden  to  it,  well  flocked  with  vegct^lu.  A 
iiltle  variety  offboijisin  every  point  of  view  highly  ufefuJ. 
pQUtoes  arc  undoubtedly  a  moft  valuable,  afliliajice,  tfaough.  I 
ihould  be  very  forty  ever  to  fee  them  the  principal  depend- 
fitqa  of  our  labourers. 

extremely 
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extremely  eligible.  This  is  "  to  pals  an  aft 
•'  prohibiting  relief,  fo  far  as  iubfiftence  is  con- 
"  cerucd,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  pota- 
"  toes,  rice,  and  foup;  not  merely  as  a  meafure 
"  of  the  moment,  but  permanently/"  I  do 
not  think,  that  this  plan  would  necefiarily  intro- 
duce thefe  articles  as  the  common  food  of  the 
lower  claffcs ;  and  if  it  merely  made  the  tran- 
iition  to  them  in  periods  of  diilrefs  easier,  and 
at  the  fame  time  drew  a  more  marked  line 
than  at  prefcnt  between  dependence  and  inde-  ■ 
pendence,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  cfFecS. 
As  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  introduftlon 
of  milk  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheap  foups,  as  the 
general  food  of  the  lower  chiiTes  of  people, 
would  lower  the  price  of  labour,  perhaps  forae 
cold  poUticlan  might  propole  to  adopt  the  fyf- 

»tem,  with  a  view  of  underfelHng  foreigners  in 
the  markets  of  Europe.  I  fliould  not  envy  the 
feelings,  which  could  fuggeft  fuch  a  propofal.  I 
really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  more  dc- 
^^,  teftahle.-fhan  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
HL  the  labourers  of  this  country  to  the  rags  and 

■Queftionof  Scarcity,  &c,  p.  8o.     This  might  be  done, 
atleaft  with  regard  to  woikhoufes.     In  aflifting  tlie  poor  at 
^^      their  own  homes,  it  might  be  fubjefl  to  fomc  practical  diffi- 
^L     cuUies.  fl 

^^  wretched       H 
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wretched  cabins  of  Irelantl,  for  the  purpofe  c^ 
felling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes." 

The 

•  In  this  obfervation  I  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  alluding  to 
Mr.  Young,  who,  1  firmly  beUcve,  ardently  wiHies  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  rhe  lower  clalfes  of  people;  though  I  da 
not  thinlf,  that  his  plan  would  effect  iheohje(51:  in  view.  He 
either  did  not  fee  thale  confetjuences,  which  [  apprehended  from 
it  J  or  he  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  happincfsof  the  commori 
people  in  Ireland  than  I  have.  In  his  Irilh  tour  he  feemed 
much  ftrucic  with  t!ie  plenty  of  potatoes  which  they  poffeffed, 
and  the  abfencc  of  all  apprehenfion  of  want.  Had  he  tra- 
velled in  1800  and  il{;i,  his  imprellions  would  by  all  ac- 
counts have  beEn  very  different.  From  the  facility  which  liai 
hitherto  prevailed  in  Ireland  of  procuring  potato  grounds, 
fca re i ties  have  certainly  been  rare,  and  all  the  cSe£ts  of  the 
fyftem  have  not  yet  been  felt,  though  certainly  enough  to 
make  it  appear  very  far  frqin  defirable. 

Mr.  Young  has  fince  purfued  his  idea  more  in  detail,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  An  Inquiry  intii  the  Propritiy  cf  applying 
ffafles  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support  of  the  Poer. 
But  the  impreflion  on  my  mind  is  ftill  the  fame ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  calculated,  lo  alTimilate  the  condiiion  of  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country  to  that  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
Irilh.  Mr.  Young  feems,  in  a  moft  unaccountable  manner, 
to  have  forgotten  all  bis  general  principles  on  this  fobje£t.  He 
hat  treated  the  queftion  of  a  provifion  for  the  poor,  as  if  it 
was  merely,  How  to  provide  in  the  cbeapeft  and  befl  manner 
for  a  given  »anjicr  of  people.  If  this  had  been  the  fole  quef- 
tion,  it  would  never  have  taken  fo  many  hundred  years  to  re- 
folve.  But  the  real  queflion  is,  How  to  provide  for  thofc 
who  are  in  want,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  a  continual 

vol..  II.  C  c  accumulation 
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The  wealth  and  power  of  nations  are,  after  all, 
only  defirable  as  they  contribute  to  happineis. 
In  this  point  of  view,  I  fhould  be  very  far  from 
undervaluing  them,  confidering  them,  in  gene- 
ral, as  abfolutely  neceflary  means  to  attain  the 
end ;  but  if  any  particular  cafe  fhould  occur,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  in  direft  oppofition 
to  each  other,  wc  cannot  rationally  doubt  which 
ought  to  be  poftponed. 

Fortunately,  however,  even  on  the  narroweft 
political  principles,  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  would  not  anfwer.  It  has  always  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe,  who  work  chiefly  on  their 
own  property,  work  very  indolently  and  un- 
willingly when  employed  for  others ;  and  it 
muft  necciTaiily  happen,  when,  from  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  a  very  cheap  food,  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  Increafes  confiderably  beyond 
the  demand  for  labour,  that  habits  of  idlenefs 
and  turbulence  will  be  generated,  mofl  peculi- 
arly unfavourable  to  a  flourifhirig  flate  of  manu- 

accumnlation  of  their  numbers  ?  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  a  plan  of  gtvi*  g  them  land  and  cows  cannot 
pTomife  much  fuccefs  in  this  refpeS.  If,  after  all  the  com- 
mons had  been  divided,  the  poor  Jaws  were  ftiH  to  continue  in 
force,  no  good  reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  the  rates  fhould  not 
inafew  years  he  as  high  as  they  are  at  prefent,  independenily  of 
att  that  bad  beea  expended  i»  the  purchase  of  land  and  Ikock. 

failures- 
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fadures.  In  fpite  of  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  m 
Ireland,  there  arc  few  manufadlures,  which  can 
be  prepared  in  that  country  for  foreign  fale  fo 
cheap  as  in  England :  and  this  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  want  of  thofe  induftrious 
habit^  which  can  only  be  produced  by  regular 
enaploymcnt. 
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Of  the  KCccJJily  of  general  principles  an  thiifuhjeif. 

XT  has  been  obfervcd  by  Hume,  that  of  all  ici- 
cnces  there  is  none  where  firft  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.'  The  remark  is 
undoubtedly  very  juft,  and  is  moft  peculiarly  ap^ 
plicable  to  that  department  of  the  fcience,  which 
relates  to  the  modes  of  improving  the  condition 
ef  the  lower  tlafies  of  focicty. 

We  are  continually  hearing  declamations 
a^ainft  theory  and  thcorlfts,  by  men  who  pride 
themfelves  upon  the  diftin^ion  of  being  prac- 

ttical.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  bad  theo- 
ries arc  very  bad  things,  and  the  authors  of  them 
ufelcfs,  and  fometimes  pernicious  members  of 
focicty.  But  thefe  advocates  of  praflice  do  not 
feem  to  be  aware,  that  they  themfelves  Terjr 
often  come  under  this  defcription,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  them  may  be  claffcd  among  the  moft 
mifch'ifvous  thcorifts  of  their  time.  When  a  fl 
man  faithfully  relates  any  fa^s,  which  have  come      ^| 

t'  EfTjy  xi,  vol.  i,  p.  431.  8vo>  ^| 
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within  the  fcope  of  his  own  obfcrvation.  how- 
ever confined  it  may  have  been,  he  un;]oubted)y 
adds  to  fliCfum  of  general  knowledge,  and  con- 
fers a  benefit  on  fociety.  But  when  from  this 
confined  experience,  from  the  management  of 
his  own  httlc  farm,  or  the  details  of  the  work- 
houfe  ill  his  neighbourhood,  he  draws  a  general 
inference,  as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  he  thea 
at  once  ercf^ls  himfclf  into  a  theorifl: ;  and  is 
the  more  dangerous,  becaufe,  experience  being 
the  only  juft  foundation  fur  theory,  people  arc 
often  caught  merely  by  the  found  of  the  word, 
and  do  not  ftop  to  make  the  dirtintlion  between 
t!-:^t  partial  experience,  which,  on  fuch  fubjcda, 
is  iio  foundation  whatever  for  a  juft  theory,  and 
that  general  experience,  on  which  aione  a  juft 
theory  can  be  founded. 

There  are  perhaps  few  fubj'e(5ls  on  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted,  than, 
the  endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  fubjed  in  which 
it  has  fo  completely  failed.  Thfr  queftioii  be- 
tween the  theorift  who  calls  himielfpradic:d, 
and  the  genuine  thcorill  is,  whether  this  fiiould 
prompt  us  to  look  into  all  the  holes  and  corners 
of  workhoufes,  and  content  ourielv(»  with 
mulcting  the  parlfli  officers  for  their  wafte  of 
c  c  3  cbeefe 
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checfe  parings  and  candle  ends,  and  with  dif- 
tjributing  more  foups  and  potatoes  ;  or  to  recur 
to  general  principles,  which  (how  us  at  once  the 
caufe  of  the  failure,  and  prove  that  the  fyftem 
has  been  from  the  beginning  radically  erroneous. 
Thexe  is  rjo  fubjed:  to  which  general  principles 
^ave  been  fo  feldom  applied ;  and  yet  in  the 
•yvholc  compafs  pf  hpfpar^  knowledge  I  doubt 
if  tljere  Ije  one,  in  which  it  is  {o  dangerous  tq 
lofp  iight  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  partial  and  im-? 
mediate  effc<Jl  of  a  particular  mode  of  giving 
aififtancc  are  fo  often  diredly  oppoiite  to  th? 
general  and  permanent  effects. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  particular  diftrifts, 
where  cottagers  are  poflefled  of  fmall  pieces  of 
|and,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  Hcepipgcows,  that 
during  the  late  fcarcities  fome  of  them  were 
able  to  fupport  themlelves  without  parifh  aflift- 
ance,  an4  others  ^ifh  comparatively  little/ 

According  to  the  partial  view  in  which  .  this 
fubjeft  has  been  always  contemplated,  a  general 
inference  h^s.been  drawn  from  fuch  inftances^ 
that,  if  we  could  place  all   our  laboujers  in  a 

iipilar  fituation,  they  woyW  all  t^e  equally  com- 

"  ■*» 

■  See  an  inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Rutland  by  Robert  Gourlav.  Annals  of 
i^giicijlture,.  vol.  xxj^yiij  p.  514- 

fortablc^ 
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fortablc,  and  equally  independent  of  the  parifli. 
This  IS  an  inference,  however,  that  by  no  means 
follows;  'The  advantage,  which  cottagers  whe- 
at prefent  keep  cows  enjoy,  arifes  in  a  great 
meafure  from  its  being  peculiar,  and'would  be 
confiderably  diminiflied,  if  it  vs^ere  made  gc-** 
neral. 

A  farmer  or  gentleman  has,  we  will  fupp'oft, 
a  certain  number  of  cottages  on  his  farm.  Being 
a  liberal  man,  and  liking  to  fee  all  the  people 
about  him  comfortable,  he  rnay  join  a  piece  of 
land  to  his  cottage  fufficient  to  keep  one  of 
two  cows,  and  give  befidcs  high  wages.  His 
labourers  will  of  courfe  live  in  plenty,  and  be  aj)lc 
to  rear  up  large  families ;  but  his  farm  may  not 
require  many  hands  ;^  and  though  he  may 
choofe  to  pay  thofe  that  he  employs  well,  ;ii<5  ' 
will  not  probably  wilh  to  have  more  labourers 
on  his  land  than  his  work  requires.  He  does 
not  therefore  build  more  houfes ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labourers  whom  he  employs  muft 
evidently  emigrate,  and  fettle  in  other  countries. 
While  fuch  a  lyftem  continues  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain families,  or  certam  diftridts,  the  enriigrants 
would  eafily  be  able  to  find  work  in  other 
places  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  indi- 
vidual labourers  employed  on  thefe  farms  are  in 

c  c  4  an 
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an  enviable  fituation,  and  fuch  as  we  might  na- 
turally wllTi  was  the  lot  of  all  our  labourers. 
But  it  is  perfe<5lly  clear,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  poirefs  the  fame 
advantages,  if  it  were  made  general ;  bccaufe 
there  would  then  be  no  countries,  to  which  the 
children  could  emigrate  with  the  fame  profpe<5l 
of  finding  work.  Population  would  evidently 
increafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  ma- 
nufadorica,  and  the  price  of  labour  would  uni- 
verlally  fall. 
I  ■  It  ftiould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
"  rcafons,  why  the  labourers  who  at  prefent  keep 
cows  are  fo  comfortable,  is,  that  they  arc  able 
to  make  confiderable  profit  of  the  milk  which 
they  do  notufe  themfelves  ;  an  advantage  which 
would  evidently  be  very  much  diminiflied,  if 
the  lyftem  were  unlverfal.  And  though  they 
were  certainly  able  to  flruggle  through  the  late 
fcarcities  with  lefs  afliftance  than  their  neigh- 
P  hours,  as  might  naturally  be  expeded,  from 
their  having  other  refources  befides  the  article 
which  in  thofe  individual  years  was  fcarce ;  yet 
if  the  fyftem  were  univerfal,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  affigned,  why  they  would  not  be  fubjefS: 
to  fuffer  as  much  from  a  fcarcity  of  grafs  and  a 
mortality 
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mortality  among  cows/  as  our  common  labour- 
ers do  now  from  a  Icarcity  of  whcdt.  We 
ftiould  be  extremely  cautious  therefore  of  truft- 
ing  to  Aich  appearances,  imd  of  drawing  a  ge- 
neral inference  from  this  kinJ  of  partial  expe- 
rience. 

The  main  principle,  on  wh'cii  the  fociety  for 
increafuig  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  pro'eilci  to  proceed,  is  ex- 
cellent. To  give  effe(ft  to  that  mafterfpring  of 
induftiy,  the  defirc  of  bettering  our  condition,* 
is  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  ftatc  of  the 
lower  ciafles ;  and  wc  may  fafely  agree  with  Mr, 
Bernard,  in  one  of  his  able  prefaces,  that  what- 
ever encourages  and  promotes  habits  of  induftry, 
prudence,  forefight,  virtue,  and  cleanlincfs» 
among  the  poor,  is  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the 
country;  and  whatever  removes  or  diminifhes 
the  incitements  to  any  of  thcie  quali  ics  is  de- 

'  At  prefent  the  \oU  of  a  cow,  which  mud  now  and  then 
happen,  is  generallv  rf  niedied  by  a  petition  and  fubfcnplion  ; 
«nd  as  ihe  event  isconfidercd  as  a  moflfcrious  iii'^tottune  loa 
labourer,  tliefe  petitli-ins  are  for  the  moll  part  amended  to; 
but  if  the  cow  fyftem  were  univeM-il,  lofles  would  occur  fo 
frequently,  ih^it  they  could  not  poflibly  be  repaired  in  the  iame 
way,  and  families  wnulU  be  continually  (ii.pping  from  com- 
panuive  plenty  into  want. 

^  Preface  to  vol.  li,  of  the  Keporis. 

trimental 
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trimental   to  the   ftatc,  and  pernicious  to   the 
individual.* 

Mr.  Bernard  indeed  himfelf  fecms  in  general 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  which  the 
focjety  has  to  contend  with  in  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  its  object.  But  ftill  it  appears  to  be  in 
fomc  dah^er  of  falling  into  the^  error  before 
alluded  toi  of  drawing  general  inferences  from 
ntfufficifent '  experience!  Without  adverting  .to 
the  plans  refpeding  cheaper  foods  and  parilh 
fliops,  recommended  by  individuals,  the  bent- 
ficial  cfFeds  of  which'  depend  entirely  upon  their 
being  peculiar  to  certain  families  ox  certain  pa* 
ri(hcs>  and  would  be  loft  if  they  were  general,- 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour ;  I  fhall  only 
notice  one  obfervation  of  a  more  compreheniive 
n?iture,  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Reports.  It  is  there  re- 
inarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  fociety 
feemed  to  warrant  the  conclufion,  that  the  beft 
mode  of  relieving  the  poor  was,  by  affifting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  and  placing  out  their 
children  as  fbon  as  poffible  in  difFerenr  employ- 
ments,  apprenticefl)ips,^&c.  I  really  believe, 
that  this  is  the  beft,  and  it  is  certainly  the  mofl: 
agreeable  mode,  in  which  occafional  and  difcri- 

*  Preface  to  vol.  lii  of  the  Reporti* 

minatc 
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mtiate  affiftance  can  be  given.  -But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  muft  be  done  v^ith  caution,  and 
cannot  be  adopted  as  a  geneml  principle,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  univerfal  pradlice.  It 
is  open  exadlly  to  the  fame  objed:ion  as  the  cow 
iyftem,  which  has  juft  been  noticed,  and  that 
part  of  the  aft  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which 
diredls  the  overfcers  to  ernploy  and  provide  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  A  particular  parifli, 
where  all  the  children,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  ^ 
proper  age,  were  taken  from  their  parents  and 
placed  out  in  proper  fituations,  might  be  very. 
Conjfortable ;  but  if  the  fyftem  were  general, 
and  the  poor  faw,  that  all  their  children  would 
te  thus  provided  for,  every  employment  would 
prefently  be  overftocked  with  hands,  and  the 
confequences  need  not  be  again  repeated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  money,  and  of  the  exertions  of 
the  rich,  adequately  to  relieve  a  particular  family, 
a  particular  pacilh,  and  even  a  particular  diflrift. 
But  it  will  be  equally  clear,  if  we  refleft  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fubjed,  that  it  is  totally  out  of  their 
power,  to  relieve  the  whole  country  in  the  fame 
way ;  at  leaft  without  providing  a  regular  vent 
fqr  the  overEowitig  numbers  in  emigration,  or 
without  tjip  prevalence  of  a  particular  virtue 

among 
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among  the  poor,  which  the  dlftribiition  of  this 
affifcance  tends  obvioufly  to  difcourage. 

Even  induftry  itfclf  is,  in  this  rcfpeft.  not 
very  different  from  money.  A  man  who  poflefles 
a  certain  portion  of  it,  above  what  is  ufually 
poflcffed  by  his  neighbours,  will,  in  the  aiSua! 
ftate  of  things,  be  a!moft  fure  of  a  competent 
lirehhood  ;  but  if  all  his  neighbours  were  to  be- 
come at  once  as  induftrious  as  himfelf,  the  abfo- 
lutc  portion  of  induftry  which  he  before  puf- 
fcfled  would  no  longer  be  a  fecurity  againft 
want.  Hume  fell  into  a  very  great  error,  when 
he  afferted,  that  "  almoft  all  the  moral  as  well 
"  as  natural  evils  of  human  life  anfe  from  idle- 
"  nefs;"  and  for  the  cure  of  thefe  ills  required 
only,  that  the  whole  fpecics  ftiould  poflcfs  natu- 
rally an  equal  diligence  with  that,  which  many 
individuals  are  able  to  attain  by  habit  and  re- 
fletlion.'  It  is  evident,  that  this  given  degree  of 
induftry  poiTcfTcd  by  the  whole  Ipecics,  if  not 
combined  with  another  virtue  of  which  he  takes 
no  notice,  would  totally  fail  of  rclcuing  facicty 
firom  want  and  mifery,  and  would  fcarcely  re- 
move a  fmgle  moral  or  phyfical  evil  of  all  thofe 
to  which  he  alludes. 

I  am  aware  of  anobjedion,  which  will,  with 
•  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  Part  xi,  p.  2i  z. 

great 
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great  appearance  qf  juftice,  be  urged  againft  the 
general  fcope  of  thefe  reafonings.  It  will  be 
faid,  that  to  argue  thus,  is  at  once  to  objedl  to 
every  mode  of  affifting  the  poor,  as  it  is  impof- 
iible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  affift  people  in- 
dividually, without  altering  their  relative  fitu- 
ation  in  fbciety,  and  proportionally  deprefllng 
others;  and  that  as  thole  who  have  families 
are  the  perfons  naturally  moft  fubjeifl  to  diftrcis. 
and  as  wc  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  affift 
thofe  who  do  not  want  our  aid,  we  muft  necef- 
farily,  if  we  aft  at  all,  relieve  thofe  who  have 
children,  and  thus  encourage  marriage  and  po- 
pulation. 

1  have  already  obfcrved  however,  and  I  here 
repeat  it  again,  that  the  general  principles  on 
thefe  fubjeifts  ought  not  to  be  puflicd  too  far, 
though  they  fliould  always  be  kept  in  view; 
and  that  many  cafes  may  occur,  in  which  the 
good  refulting  from  the  relief  of  the  prefcnt  dif- 
trefs  may  more  than  overbalance  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  remote  confcquencc- 

All  relief  in  inflances  of  dlftrels,  not  arifing 
from  idle  and  improvident  habits,  clearly  comet 
under  this  defcription  ;  and  in  general  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  that  kind  oifyjis- 
matic  and  certain  relief,  on  whicli  the  poor  can 
confidently 
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confidently  (kpend,  whateverrjmay  be  their  con- 
dud,  that  violates  general  principles  in  Inch  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  clear,  that  the  general  con- 
fequcnce  is  worfe  than  the  particular  evil. 

Independently  of  this  9ifcriminate  and  pcca- 
iional  affiftance,  the  beneficial  effeds  of  which 
I  have  fully  allowed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  much 
might  be  expelled  from  a  better  and  more  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  education.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  done  In  this  way  has  indeed  a  very  pe- 
culiar value;  becaufe< education  is  one  of  .thofc 

* 

*  advantages,  which,  not  only  all  may  (hare  with- 
out interfering  with  each  other,  but  the  ralfing 
of  one  perfon  may  adually  contribute  to  the 
raifing  of  others.     If,   for  inftance,  a  man  by 
education  acquires  that  decent  kind  of  pride, 
and  thofe  jufter  habits  of  thinking,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  burdening   fociety    with  a 
family  of  children  which  he  cannot  fupport,  his 
condu(5l,  as  far  as  an  individual  inftance  can  s^o, 
tends  evidently  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  labourers  ;  and  a  contrary  conduft   from 
ignorance  would  tend  as  evidently  to  deprefs  it, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  ^Ifo,  that  fomething 
might  be  done  towards  bettering  the  fituation 
of  the  poor  by  a  general  imprpvemgit  of  their 

cottages. 
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cottages,  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  to  make  them  lb*  large  as  to.  allow  of  two 
families  fettling  in  them ;  and  not  to  increafc 
their  number  fafter  than  the  demand  for  labouy 
required.  One  of  the  moft  falutary  and  leaft 
pernicious  checks  to  the  frequency  of  early 
marriages  in  this  country  is  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  cottage,  and  the  laudable  habits, 
which  prompt  a  labourer  rather  to  defer  his 
marriage  fome  years  in  the  expeftation  of  a 
vacancy,  than  to  content  himfelf  with  a  wretch-» 
ed  mud  cabin,  like  thofe  in  Ireland/ 

Even  the  cow  lyftem,  upon  a  more  confined 
plan,  might  not  be  open  to  objedlion.  With 
any  view  of  making  it  a  fubftitute  for  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  of  giving  labourers  a  right  to  de^ 
mand  land  and  cows  in  proportion  to  their  fa- 
milies ;  or  of  taking  the  common  people  from 
the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  feeding  them 


( • 


*  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  often  left  to  his  choice,  on 
account  of  the  fear  which  every  parifti  has  of  increafing  its 
poor.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  our  poor  laws  ope«- 
rate  in  countcrafling  their  firff  obvious  tendency  to  increafc 
population,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
it  is  almoft  CAclufively  owing  to  thefe  counteracting  caufes, 
that  we  have  lieen  able  to  perfcvcre  in  this  fyftera  fo  lonjg,aRd 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  not  been  fo  much  injured 
by  it,  as  might  have  been  expe£^ed,      ,,  .. 

on 
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on  milk  and  potatoes,  it  appears  to  me,  I  confefi* 
truly  prci'^i^eroi!^ :  but  It  \t  were  fo  ordered,  as 
merely  to  provf  !c  a  comfortable  fituatlon  for 
the  better  ;inl  more  induilrious  clafs  of  labour- 
ers, and  to  i-ifply  at  the  fame  time  a  very  im- 
portant want  among  the  poor  in  general,  that 
of  milk  f)r  their  children;  I  think  that  it 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  might  be 
made  a  very  powerful  incitement  to  habits  of 
induflry,  ecomony,  and  pmdence.  With  this 
view  however,  it  is  evident,  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  labourers  in  each  parifli  could  be 
embraced  in  the  plan ;  that  good  conduct,  and 
not  mere  diilrefs,  fhould  have  the  moft  valid 
claim  to  preference;  that  too  much  attention 
fhould  not  be  paid  to  the  number  of  children  ; 
and  that  univerfally,  thofe  who  had  favcd  money 
enough  for  the  purchafe  of  a  cow,  Ihould  be 
preferred,  to  thofe  who  required  to  be  furnilhcd 
with  one  by  the  parifli/ 

*  The  afl  of  Elizabeth,  which  proSibired  the  buililiiig  of 

cottages,  iiniefs  four  acres  of  land  were  annexed  to  them,  ii 
pjobably  iinpraflicablc  in  a  inafiyfj6turing  country  like  Eng- 
land;  but  upon  this  principle,  cert;(in!v  the  grcatert  part  ef 
the  poor  mij^ht  polTcfs  land ;  becaufe  the  difficultj"  of  pro- 
curing fuch  cottages  Wduld  always  operate  as  a  powenu!  check 
to  their  increafe.  The  effefl  of  fuch  a  plan  would  be  »ery 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Yoaiig, 

To 
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To  facilitate  the  faving  of  fmall  fums  of  mo- 
ney for  this  purpofc,  and  encourage,  young  la- 
bourers to  economize  their  earnings  with  a  view 
to  a  provifion  for  marriage,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  to  have  country  banks,  where  the 
fmalleft  fums  would  be  received,  and  a  fair  in- 
tereft  paid  for  them.  At  prefent,  the  few  la- 
bourers that  fave  a  little  money  are  often 
greatly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with  it ; 
and  under  fuch  circumftances  we  cannot  be 
much  lurprifed,  that  it  fliould  fometimes  be  ill 
employed,  and  laft  but  a  fliort  time.  It  would 
probably  be  eflential  to  the  luccefs  of  any  plan 
of  this  kind,  that  the,  labourer  ihould  be  able  to 
draw  out  his  money  whenever  he  wanted  it, 
and  have  the  moft  perfed:  liberty  of  difpofing  of 
it  in  every  refjpeft  as  he  pleafed.  Though  we 
may  regret,  that  money  lb  hardly  earned  fhould 
fometimes  be  Ipent  to  little  purpofe;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  a  cafe,  in  which  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere ;  nor,  if  we  had,  would  it  in  a  gene- 
ral  view  be  advantageous ;  becaufe  the  know- 
ledge of  pofleffing  this  liberty  would  be  of  more 
ufe  in  encouraging  the  pradlice  of  laving,  than 
any  reftridion  of  it  in  preventing  the  mifufe  of 
money  fo  faved. 

One  Ihould  undoubtedly  be  extremely  unwil- 

VOL.  II.  D  D  ling 
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lingi  not  to  make  as  much  ufe  as  poftible  of  that 
known  ftimulus  to  induftry  and  economy,  the 
defire  of,  and  the  attachment  to  property  :  but 
it  Ihould  be  recoil  efted,  that  the  good  efFecfts  of 
this  ftimulus  fliow  themfelves  principally  when 
this  property  is  to  be  procured,  or  preferved,  by 
perfonal  exertions ;  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  fo  general  under  other  circumftances.  If 
any  idle  man  with  a  family  could  demand  and 
obtain  a  cow  and  feme  land,  I  fhould  exped;  to 
fee  both  very  often  neglected. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  cottagers,  who 
keep  cows,  are  more  induftrious  and  more  re- 
gular in  their  conduct,  than  thofe  who  da  not. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  what  might  naturally 
be  expelled  ;  but  the  inference,  that  the  way  to 
make  all  people  induftrious  is  to  give  them 
cows,  may  by  no  means  be  quite  fo  certain. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  keep  cows  at  prefent  have  pur- 
chafed  them  X with  the  fruits  of  their  own  induf- 
try. It  is  therefore  more  juft  to  fay,  that  their 
induftry  has  given  them  a  cow,  than  that  a  cow 
has  given  them  their  induftry ;  though  I  would 
by  no  means  be  imderftood  to  imply,'  that  the 
fuddcn  pofleflion  of  property  never  generates 
induftrious  habits. 

The  pradical  good  effeds,  which  have  been 

already 
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sdready  ■  expeneaced  from  cottiers  keeping 
cows/  arife  in  fa6l  from  the  fyftem  being  nearly 
fUch  as  the  ccffifincd  plan  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  the  diftrifts  where  cottagers  of  this 
defcription  mod  aboixhd^  they  do  not  bear  a 
very  large  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  patifli ;  they  confift  in  general  of  the 
better  fort  of  labourers,  who  have  been  able  to 
purchale  their  own  cows;  and  the  peculiar 
comforts  of  their  lituation  arife  more  from  the 
relative,  than  the  pofitive  advantages  which  they 
pofTefs. 

From  ot^ferving  therefore  their  induflry  and 
comforts,  we  fhould  be  very  cautious  of  infer- 
ring, that  we  could  give  the  fame  induflry  and 
comforts  to  all  the  lower  claffes  of  people,  by 
giving  them  the  fame  pofTeffions.  X^^^^^e  is 
nothing,  that  has  given  rife  to  fuch  a  cloud  of 
errors,  as  a  confufion  between  relative  and  po- 
fitive, and  between  caufe  and  cfFed:. 

It  may  be  faid  however,  that  any  plan  of 
generally  improving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or 
of  enabling  more  of  them  to  keep  cows,  would 
evidently  give  them   the  power  of  rearing  ^ 

» Inquiry  into  the  Statue  of  Cottagers  in  the  Counties  of 
LbiGoln  and  Rutland,  by  Robert  Gourlay .     Annals  of  Agri- 

culture,  "s^.  xxxvii,  p.  514. 

V  -  i>i>  2i  greater 
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greater  number  of  children,  and,  by  thus  ea^ 
couraging  population,  violate  the  priaciples 
v^hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftabliih.  But  if 
I  have  been  fucccfbtul  in  making  the  reader 
comprehend  the  principal  bent  of  this  work,  he 
will  be  aware,  that  the  precife  reafbn  whj  I 
think  that  more  children  ought  not  to  be  bom 
than  the  country  can  fupport  is,  that  the  great- 
eft  podible  number  of  thoie  that  are  bom  may 
be  fupported.  We  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  aiBft  the  poor  in  any  way,  without 
enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  gieater 
number  of  their  children.  But  this  is,  of  all 
other  things,  the  most  defirable,  both  with  re- 
gard to  individuals  and  the  public.  Every  lois 
of  a  child  from  the  confequenccs  of  poverty 
muft  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  great  mifery  to  individuals ;  and  in  a  public 
view  every  child,  that  dies  under  ten  years  of 
age,  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been 
expended  in  its  lubfiftcnce  till  that  period.  Con- 
fequently,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  decreafe  of 
mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  to  aim 
at.  We  cannot  however  effedl  this  obicd, 
without  firft  crowding  the  population  in  fomc 
degree  by  making  more  children  grow  up  to 
manhood  ;  but  we  Ihall  do  no  harm  iti  this  re- 

fpeft 
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fpeift,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  can  imprefs  thefe 
children  with  the  idea,  that,  to  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  their  parents,  they  muft  defer  mar- 
riage till  they  have  a  fair  profpe<3:  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family.  And  it  muft  be  can- 
didly confefled,  that,  if  we  cannot  do  this,  all  our 
ormer  efforts  will  have  been  thrown  away.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  perma- 
nent and  general  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  poor  can  be  etfeded  without  an  increafe 
in  the  preventive  check ;  and  unlefs  this  take 
place,  either  with  or  without  our  efforts,  every 
thing  that  is  done  for  the  poor  muft  be  tempo- 
rary and  partial :  a  diminution  of  mortality  at 
prefent  will  be  balanced  by  an  increafed  mor- 
tality in  future ;  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  in  one  place  will  proportionally 
deprefs  it  in  another.  This  is  a  truth  fo  im- 
portant, and  fo  little  underftood,  that  it  can 
fcarcely  be  too  often  infjfted  on. 

Dr,  Paley,  in  a  chapter  on  population,  pro- 
vifion,  &c.,  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obferves, 
that  the  condition  moft  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  t©  its 
general  happinefs  is,  "  that  of  a  laborious  frugal 
«  peopL  miniftering  to  the  demands  of  an  opu- 
D  D  3  "  lent 
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'*  lent  luxurious  nation/**  Such  a  form  of  (6^ 
ciety  has  not,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  an  inviting 
afpeft.  Nothing  but  the  convidion  of  its  being 
abfolutely  neccflary  could  reconcile  us  to  the 
idea  of  ten  millions  of  people  condemned  to  in- 
ceflant  toil,  and  to  the*  privation  of  every  thing 
but  abfolute  neceflarics,  in  order  to  miniftcr  to 
the  exceffive  luxuries  of  the  other  million.  But 
the  fa6l  is,  that  fuch  a  form  olf  fociety  is  by  no 
means  neceflary.  It  is  by  no  .means  neceflaty, 
that  the  rich  (hould  be  exceffively  luxurious,  in 
drder  to  fupport  the  manufaftures  of  a  country; 
or  that  the  poor  ihould  be  deprived  of  all  lux- 
uries, in  order  to  make  them  lufficiently  niune- 
rous.  The  beft,  and  in  every  point  of  view  the 
moft  advantageous  manufadures  in  this  country, 
are  thofe  which  are  confumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     The  manufadiures  which  are 

■  Vol.  ii,  c.  xi,  p.  359.  From  a  paflage  in  Dr.  Palcy*s  late 
work  on  Natural  Theology,  I  am  inclined  to  thipk,  that  fub- 
fequent  reflefiion  has  induced  him  to  modify  fome  of  his  for- 
mer ideas  on  the  fubje£l  of  population.  He  has  ftated  mod 
juftly  (  ch.  XXV,  p.  539),  that  mankind  will  in  every  countsy 
breed  yp  to  a  certain  point  of  diftrefs.  If  this  be  allowe4» 
that  country  will  evidently  be  the  happieft,  where  the  degree 
*  of  diftrefs  at  this  point  is  the  leaft ;  and  confequently,  if  the 
fpread  of  luxury,  by  producing  tlie  check  (boner,  tend  to  di« 
minifh  this  degree  of  diftreisi  it  if  certainly  defirable. 

confined 
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confined  cxclufively  to  the  rich   are  not.  only 
trivial,  on  account  of  the  comparative  froallnefs, 
of  their  quantity  ;  but  arc  further  liable  to  the 
great  difadvantage  of  producing  much  occafional 
mifery  among  thofe  employed  in  them,    from 
changes  of  fafhion.     It  is  the  fpread  of  lu^u^y- 
therefore  among  the  roafs  of  the  people,  and 
not  an  excefs  of  it  in  a  few,  that  feems  to  bc 
moft  advantageous,  both  with  regard  to  national 
wealth  and  national  happinefs ;  and  what  Dr# 
Paley  coniiders  as  the  true  evil  and  proper  dan- 
ger of  luxury,  I  (hould  be  difpofed  to  confider  as 
its  true  good  and  peculiar  advantage.    If  indeed, 
it  be  allowed,  that  in  every  fociety,  not  in  the 
ftate  of  a  new  colony,  fome  powerful  cheek  t0 
population  muft  prevail ;  and  if  it  be  ;obfervcdr 
that  a  tafte  for  the  comforts  and  conYpnipncies 
of  life  will  prevent  people  from  marrying,  under 
the  certainty  of  being  deprived  of.  thefe  advan«- 
tages  ;    it  muft  be  allowed,  that  we  Cd^^  'hardly 
expeft  to  find  any  check  to  m^irriage.  fo  jittle 
prejudicial  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  fociety 
as  the  general  prevalence  of  fuch  a  tafte  ;    and 
cenfequently,  that  the  fpread  of  luxury*  in  this 

fenfe 

*  In  a  note  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  laft  book,  I  have 
mentioned  the  pobt  at  which  alone  it  is  probable,  that  luxury 

x>  p  4  becomes 
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fenfe  of  the  term  is  particularly  defirable,  and 
one  of  the  beft  means  of  raiiing  that  ftandard  of 
wretchednefs  alluded  to  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
this  book. 

It  has  been  generally  founds  that  the  middle 
parts  of  fbciety  are  moft  favourable  to  virtuous 
and  induftrious  habits,  and  to  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  talents.  But  it  is  evident,  that  all  can* 
not  be  in  the  middle.  Superior  and  inferior 
parts  are  in  the  nature  of  things  abfblutely  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  not  only  neceflaiy,  but  ftrikingly 
beneficial.  If  no  man  could  hope  to  riie,  or 
fear  to  fall  in  fociety ;  if  induftry  did  not  bring 
with  it  its  reward,  and  indolence  its  punilhment; 
we  could  not  expert  to  fee  that  animated  adi- 
vity  in  bettering  our  condition,  which  now 
forms  the  mafter-fpring  of  public  prolpcrity. 
But  in  contemplating  the  different  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, we  obferve  a  very  confiderable  difference 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  fupcrior,  the 
middle,  and  the  inferior  parts ;  and  from  the 
effeA  of  thefe  differences  it  feems  probable,  that 

becomes  really  prejudicial  to  a  country.  But  this  point  does 
not  depend  upon  the  fpread  of  luxury,  as  dimihifliing  the  fre- 
quency of  marriage  among  the  poor,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  thofe  employed  in  preparing  or  procuring  luiuries 
bear  to  the  funds  which  are  to  fupport  them. 

our 
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our  beft  grounded  expectations  of  an  increafe  in 
the  happinefs  of  the  mafs  of  human  Ibciety  arc 
founded  in  the  profpeft  pf  an  increafe  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  middle  parts.  And 
if  the  lower  claflcs  of  people  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  proportioning  the  fupplies  of  labour  to 
a  ftationary  or  even  decreafing  demand,  with* 
out  an  increafe  of  mifcry  and  mortality,  as  at  pre* 
fent,  we  might  even  venture  to  indulge  a  hope, 
that  at  feme  future  period  the  proccffes  for 
abridging  human  laboiir,  the  progrefs  of  which 
has  of  late  years  been  fo  rapid,  might  ultimately 
fupply  all  the  wants  of  the  moft  wealthy  fbciety 
with  leis  perfonal  labour  than  at  prefent ;  and 
if  they  did  not  diminiih  the  fevcrity  of  indivi* 
dual  exertion,  might,  at  leaft,  diminifli  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  employed  in  fcvcre  toil.  If  the 
lowed  claiTes  of  fociety  were  thus  diminifhed, 
and  the  middle  claflcs  increafed,  each  labourer 
might  indulge  a  more  rational  hope  of  rifing  by 
diligence  and  exertion  into  a  better  ftation ;  the 
rewards  of  induftry  and  virtue  would  be  in- 
creafed in  number ;  the  lottery  of  human  fo- 
ciety would  appear  to  confifl:  of  fewer  blanks  and 
more  prizes ;  and  the  fum  of  fecial  happinefs 
would  be  evidently  augmented. 

To  indulge  however  in  any  diftant  views  of 

this 
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this  kind,  unaccompanied  by  the  evils  ufually 
attendant  on  a  ftationary  or  decrcafing  demand 
for  labour,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  general  preva- 
lence of  fuch  prudential  habits  among  the  poor, 
as  would  prevent  them  from  marrying,  when 
the  adiual  price  of  labour,  joined  to  what  they 
might  have  faved  in  their  fingle  ftate,  would 
not  give  them  the  profpeft  of  being  able  to  fup* 
port  a  wife  and  five  or  fix  children  without  af- 
fiftancc.  And  undoubtedly  fuch  a  degree  of 
prudential  reftraint  would  produce  a  very  ibriking 
melioration  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  clafiTes 
of  people. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that  even  this  degree 
of  prudence  might  not  always  avail,  as  when  a 
man  marries  he  cannot  tell  what  number  of 
children  be  ftiall  have,  and  many  have  more 
than  fix.  This  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  this 
cafe  I  do  not  think,  that  any  evil  would  refult 
from  making  a  certain  allowance  to  every  child 
above  this  number  ;  not  with  a  view  of  reward- 
ing  a  man  for  his  large  family,  but  merely  of 
relieving  him  from  a  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  which 
it  would  be  unreafonable  in  us  to  expeft  that  ho 
fhou|d  calculate  upon.  And  with  this  view,  the 
relief  fliould  be  merely  fuch  as  to  place  him  ex- 
adly  in  the  fame  fituation,  as  if  hq  had  had  fix 

children. 
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children.  Montefquieu  difapproves  of  an  cdid  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  which  gave  certain  pen- 
iions  to  tbofc  who  had  ten  and  twelve  children, 
as  being  of  no  uile  in  encouraging  population/ 
For  the  very  reafon  that  he  difapproves  of  it,  I 
Ihould  think,  that  fome  kw  of  the  kind  might 
be  adopted  without  danger,  and  might  relieve 
particular  individuals  from  a  very  prefling  and 
unlooked  for  diftrefs,  without  operating  in  any 
refped:  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage. 

If  at  fome  fixture  period  any  approach  ihould 
be  made  towards  the  more  general  prevalence 
of  prudential  habits  with  rcfpeft  to  marriage 
among  the  poor,  from  which  alone  any  perma- 
nent and  general  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion can  arifc  ;  I  do  not  think,  that  the  narrow- 
eft  politician  need  be  alarmed  at  it,  from  the 
fear  of  its  occafioning  fuch  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour,  as  will  enable  our  commercial 
competitors  to  undsrfell  us  in  foreign  markets. 
There  are  four  circumftances  that  might  be 
expelled  to  accompany  it,  which  would  probably 
either  prevent,  or  fully  counterbalance  any  efFeft 
of  this  kind.  Thefe  are,  ift.  The  more  equable 
and  lower  price  of  provifions,  from  the  demand 
being  lefs  frequently  above  the  fupply,     :2dly, 

*  Efprit  des  Loix,  liy«  %m\^  c.  xxvii. 
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The  removal  of  that  heavy  burden  on  agricul- 
ture, and  that  great  addition  to  the  prefent 
wages  of  labour,  the  poors  rates,  sdly.  The 
national  faving  of  a  great  part  of  that  fum, 
which  is  expended  without  return  in  the 
fupport  of  thofe  children,  who  die  prematurely 
from  the  confequcnces  of  poverty.  And,  laftly. 
The  more  general  prevalence  of  economical  and 
induftrious  habits,  particularly  among  unmar« 
ried  men,  which  would  prevent  that  indolence 
drunkennefs,  and  waflc  of  labour,  which  at  pre* 
fent  arc  too  frequently  a  confequcnce  of  high 
wsiges.  , 
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CHAP.  XII. 

0/our  ratitnal  expeflations  refpeffing  the  future  improvement  ^ 

Society. 

a 

I|7  taking  a  general  and  concluding  view  of 
our  rational  cxpcftations  relpefting  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  principle  of 
population^  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  though  the 
increaie  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be 
incontrovertible,  and  the  period  of  doubling, 
when  unchecked,  has  been  uniformly  ftated  in 
this  vrork  rather  below  than  above  the  truth ; 
yet  there  arc  ibme  natural  confequences  of  the 
progrefs  of  fociety  and  civilization,  which  ne- 
ceffarily  reprcfs  its  full  effedls.  Thele  are,  more 
particularly,  great  towns  and  manufa<Bxires,  in 
which  we  can  fcarccly  hope,  and  certainly  not 
expedl  to  fee  any  very  material  change.  It  is 
undoubtedly  our  duty,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  highly  defirable,  to  make  towns  and  ma- 
nufafhiring  employments  as  little  injurious  as 
podible  to  the  duration  of  human  life;  but, 
after  all  our  efforts,  it  is  probable,  that  they  will 

always 
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always  remain  lefs  healthy  than  country  fitu- 
ations  and  country  employments;  and  confe- 
quently,  operating  as  pofitive  checks,  will  dimi* 
nifti  in  fome  degree  the  neceffity  of  the  pre- 
ventive check. 

In  every  old  ftate  it  is  obferved,  that  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  grown-up  people  remain 
for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  praftifing 
the  common  and  acknowledged  rules  of  mo- 
rality during  this, period  has  never  been  contro- 
verted in  theory,  hoVever  it  may  have  been 
oppofed  in  practice.  This  branch  of  the  duty  of 
moral  reftraint  has  fcarcely  been  touched  by 
the  reafbnings  of  this  work.  It  refts  on  the 
fame  foundation  as  before,  neither  ftronger  nor 
weaker.  And  knowing  how  incompletely  this 
duty  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  vifionary,  to  exped;  any  very  material 
change  for  the  better  in  future. 

The  part  which  has  been  affeded  by  the  rca- 
(bnings  of  this  work  is  not  thereforc.that,  -which 
relates  to  our  conduft  during  the  period  of  celi- 
bacy, but  to  the  duty  of  extending  this  period 
till  wc  have  a  profpedt  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain our  children.  And  it  is  by  no  means  vifi- 
'  onary  to  indulge  a  hope  of  fome  favourable 
change  in  this  refped ;  becaufe.  it  i^  found  by 

experience, 
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experience,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of 
prudential  reftraint  is  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  in  the  fame  countries  at 
different  periods. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  throughout  Europe 
in  general,  and  moft  particularly  in  the  northern 
flates,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
operation  of  this  prudential  reftraint,  iince  the 
prevalence  of  thofe  warlike  and  enterpriiing 
habits,  which  deftroyed  fo  many  people.  In  later 
times  the  gradual  diminution  and  almoft  total 
extinCKon  of  the  plagues,  which  fo  frequently 
vifitcd  Europe  in  the  feventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  produced  a 
change  of  the  fame  kind.  And  in  this  country 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  has  becortie  fmaller,  fince  the  im- 
provement of  our  towns,  the  lefs  fr^uent  re- 
turns of  epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  habits 
of  greater  cleanlinefs.  During  the  late  fcarci- 
ties  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  marriages 
diminiihed;  and  the  fame  motives,  which  pre- 
vented many  people  from  marrying  during  fuch 
a  period,  would  operate  precifely  in  the  fame 
way,  if,  in  future,  the  additional  number  of 
children  reared  to  manhood,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cow-pox,    were  to  be  fiich  as  to 

crowd 
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crowd  all  employments,  lower  the  price  of 
labour,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  fupport  a 
family. 

Univerfally,  the  pra<Sice  of  mankind  on  the 
fubjeA  of  marriage  has  been  much  fuperior  to 
their  theories ;  and  however  frequent  may  have 
been  the  declamations  on  the  duty  of  entering 
into  this  ftate,  and  the  advantage  of  early  unions 
to  prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  praftically 
found  it  neceffary,  to  confider  of  the  means  of 
iiipporting  a  family  before  he  ventured  to  take 
£0  important  a  ftep.  That  great  vis  medicatrix 
reipublica,  the  defirc  of  bettering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worfe,  has  been  con- 
ftantly  in  adion,  and  has  been  conftantly  di- 
reding  people  into  the  right  road,  in  Ipite  of  all 
the  declamations  which  tended  to  lead  them 
afide.  Owing  to  this  powerful  fpring  of  health 
in  every  uate,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inference  from  the  general  courfe  of  the  laws 
of  nature  irrefiftibly  forced  on  each  man's  at- 
tention, the  prudential  check  to  marriage  has 
increajTed  in  Europe  ;  and  it  cannot  be  unrea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  it  will  ftill  make  fur- 
ther advances.  If  this  take  place,  without  any 
marked  and  decided  increafe  of  a  vicious  in- 

tercourfe 
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'  tcrcourfe  with  the  fex,  the  happinefs  of  fociety 
will  evidently  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  fuch  increafe,  it  is  con- 
fblatory  to  remark,  that  thofe  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, where  marriages  are  the  Icafl  frequent,  are 
by  no  means  particularly  diilinguiftied  by  vices 
of  this  kind.  It  has  appeared,  that  Norway, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland,  are  above 
all  the  reft  in  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive 
check ;  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  infill  par- 
ticularly on  the  virtuous  habits  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, yet  I  think,  that  no  perfon  would  feleft 
them  as  the  countries  moil  marked  for  profli- 
gacy of  manners.  Indeed,  from  the  little  that 
I  know  of  the  continent,  1  Ihould  have  been  in- 
clined to  feleS  them  as  moft  diflinguilhed  for 
contrary  habits,  and  as  rather  above  than  below 
their  neighbours  in  the  chaftity  of  their  women, 
and  confcquently  in  the  virtuous  habits  of  their 
men.  Experience  therefore  feems  to  teach  us, 
that  it  is  polTible  for  moral  and  phyfical  caufes 
to  counteratfl  the  effeds,  that  might  at  firft  be 
expected  from  an  increafe  of  the  check  to  mar- 
riage ;  but  allowing  all  the  weight  to  thefe  cf- 
fefts,  which  is  in  any  degree  probable,  it  may  be 
fafeiy  aflertcd,  that  the  diminution  of  the  vices 
vox.  II.  E  E  arifing 
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ariiing  from  indigence  would  fully  counter- 
balance them ;  and  that  all  the  advantages  of 
dimini(hed  mortality,  and  fuperior  comforts, 
which  would  certainly  refult  from  an  increafe 
of  the  preventive  check,  may  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  fide  of  the  gains  to  the  caufe  of  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue. 

It  is  lefs  the  objeft  of  the  prefent  work  toi 
propole  new  plans  of  improving  fociety,  than  to 
inculcate  the  neceffity  of  refting  contented  with 
that  mode  of  improvement,  which  is  diiftated 
by  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  of  not  obftrudting 
the  advances,  which  would  othcrwife  be  made 
in  this  way.  'ij 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  highly  advantageous, 
that  all  our  pofitive  inftitutions,  and  the  whole 
tcnour  of  our  conduft  to  the  poor,  Ihould  be 
fuch  as  a(Sively  to  cooperate  with  that  leflbn 
of  prudence  inculcated  by  the  common  courfe 
of  human  events;  and  if  we  take  upon  ourfelves 
fomctimes  to  mitigate  the  natural  punilhments 
of  Imprudence,  that  we  could  balance  it  by 
increafmg  the  rewards  of  an  oppofite  conduft. 
But  much  would  be  done,  if  merely  theinftitu- 
tions  which  diretSly  tend  to  encourage  marriage 
were  gradually  changed,  and-  we  ceafcd  to  cit* 
3|OU'"  ^  A  culatc^: 
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cukte  opinidns  and  inculcate  d6<£lrines5  which 
pbiitively  counteraft  the  Idflbns  of  nature. 

The  limited  good>  which  it  is  fon^dtimcs  in 
6ur  power  to  efFeA,  is  often  loft  by  attempting 
too  much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  fomc 
particular  plan  eflentially  neeeflary  even  to  a 
partial  degree  of  fuccefs.  In  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  reaforiings  of  this  work,-I  hope 
that  I  have  avoided  this  error.  I  wilh  to  prefs 
on  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that,  though  I 
may  have  given  fomc  new  views  of  old  faols, 
and  may  have  indulged  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  coniiderable  degree  of  pojjihle  improvement, 
that  I  might  not  abfolutely  Ihut  out  that  prime 
cheerer  hope ;  yet  in  my  expectations  of  pro- 
bable improvement,  and  in  fuggefting  the  means 
of  accompliihing  it,  I  have  been  very  cautious. 
The  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  has 
already  often  been  propofed,  in  confequence  of 
the  practical  evils,  which  have  been  found  to 
flow  from  them,  and  the  danger  of  their  be- 
coming  a  weight  abfolutely  intolerable  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  more  cxtenfive  iyftem  of  national 
education  has  neither  the  advantage  of  novelty 
with  fome,  nor  its  difadvantages  with  others, 

£  £  :?  to 
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to  recommend  it.  The  praAical  good  efFe^s 
of  education  have  long  been  experienced  in 
Scotland ;  and  almoft  every  perfon  who  has 
been  placed  in  a  Situation  to  judge,  has  given  his 
teftimony,  that  education  appears  to  have  a  con- 
iiderable  cfFed;  in  the  prevention  of  crimes/ 
and  the  promotion  of  induftry,  morality,  and 
regular  conduA.  Yet  thefe  are  the  only  plans 
which  have  been  offered ;  and  though  the  adop- 
tion of  them  in  the  modes  fuggeftcd  would 
very  powerfully  contribute  to  forward  the  ob* 
jeft  of  this  work,  and  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor ;  yet  if  nothing  be  done  in  this  way, 
I  Ihall  not  abfolutely  defpair  of  fome  partial 
good  efFcds   from   the  general  tenour  of  the 

reafoning. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 

eftablifh  be  falfe,  I  mofl  fmcercly  hope  to  fee 

*  Mr.  Howard  found  fewer  prifoners  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  than  other  countries,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
more  regular,  education  among  the  lower  clafles  of  the  Swifs 
and  the  Scotch.  During  the  number  of  years  which  the  late 
Mr.  Fielding  prefided  at  Bow-ftreet,  only  fix  Scotchmen 
were  brought  before  him.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  of  the  perfons 
committed  the  greater  part  were  Irifh.  Preface  to  vol.  iii  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  p.  32. 

them 
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them  completely  refuted  ;  but  if  they  be  true, 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  important,  and  intcrefls  the 
queftion  of  human  happinefs  fo  nearly,'  that  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  fliould  not  in  time  be  more 
fully  known,  and  more  generally  circulated, 
"whether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the 
purpofe  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  clafTes  of  fo- 
cicty,  the  effcdl  of  this  knowledge  would,  I 
hope,  be  to  dired  without  relaxing  their  efforts 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  to  fhow 
them  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do ; 
and  that,  although  much  may  be  done  by  ad- 
vice and  inftrudion,  by  encouraging  habits  of 
prudence  and  cleanlinefs,  by  difcnminate  cha- 
rity,,and  by  any  mode  of  bettering  the  prefcnt 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  is  followed  by  an 
increafe  of  the  preventive  check  ;  yet  that,  with-  ■ 
out  this  laft  efFeiS,  all  the  former  efforts  would 
be  futile  ;  and  that,  in  any  old  and  well-peopled 
ftate,  to  affift  the  poor  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
enable  them  to  marry  as  early  as  they  pleafc,  and 
rear  up  large  families,  is  a  phyfical  impaffibility. 
This  knowledge,  by  tending  to  prevent  the  rich 
from  deftroying  the  good  cffe<5ls  of  their  own  ex- 
ertions, and  wafting  their  efforts  in  a  dirc(5tion 
■where  fuccefs  is  unattainable,  would  confine  their 
E  E  3  attention 
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attention  to  the  proper  obje<5ts,  and  thys  enable 

them  to  do  more  good. 

Among  the  poor  themfelves,  its  cffeAs  would 

be  ftill  more  inaportant.     That  the  principal 

and  moft  permanent  caufe  of  poverty  has  little 

or  no  direft  relation  to  forms  of  government,  or 

the   unequal  divilion  of  property  ;  and  that,  as 

the  rich  do  not  in  reality  pofTcfs  the  power  of 

finding  employment  and  maintenance  for  the 

poor,  the  poor  cannnot,  in  the  nature  of  things* 

poffefs  the  right  to  demand  thjcm ;   are  imports 

ant  truths  flowing  from  the  principle  of  popu* 

lation,  which  when  properly  explained  wonld 

by  no  mcan$  be  above  the  moft  ordinary  com-r 

prehenfions.     And  it  is  evident,  that  every  man 

in   the  lower  clafles  of  fociety^  who  became 

acquainted  with  thefe  truths,  would  be  difpofed 

tx>  bear  the  diftrefles,  in  which  he  might  be  in- 

Tolved,  with  more  patience  ;   wo^ld  feel  lefs  di{^ 

content  and  irritation  at  thp  government,  and 

the  higher  clafles  of  fociety,  on  account  of  his 

poverty  ;  would'-beoii  all  occaiioti^  lefs  dilpofed 

to  infubordinatibn  ■  ^nd  turbulence;  arid  if  he 

received  afliftance,.  cithei'  from  any  public  iii- 

ftitution,  or  from  the  hand  of  private  charity, 

he  would  receive  it  with  more  thankfulnefe,  and 

more  juftly  appreciate  its  value. 

If 
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li  thefe  truths  were  by  degrees  more  generally 
known,  which  in  the  coiirfe  ut"  time  docs  not 
feem  to  be  improbable  iVom  the  natural  eflefts 
of  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  the 
lower  clalfcs  ot  people,  as  a  body,  would  be- 
come more  peaceable  and  orderly,  would  be  leia 
inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedings  in  feafons 
ot  fcarLity,  and  would  at  all  times  be  lefs  in- 
fluenced by  inflammatory  and  feditious  publi- 
cations, from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  fupporting  a  family 
depend  upon  a  revolution.  'I  he  mere  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths,  even  if  they  did  not  ope- 
rate fufficiently  to  produce  any  marked  change 
in  the  prudential  habits  of  the  poor  with  regard 
to  marriage,  would  Hill  have  a  moft  beneficial 
eflVcl  on  their  conduifl  in  a  political  light;  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe 
effeds  would  be  the  power,  that  would  refultto 
the  higher  and  middle  clailes  of  focicty,  of  gra- 
dually improving  their  governments/  without 
the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  revolutionary  exceiTes, 
the  fear  of  which,  at  prefent,  threatens  to  deprive 
Europe 

'  I  cannot  believe,  that  ihe  removal  of  all  unjuft  grounds  of 

difcontent   againft  conftiluted  auihoriries   would  tender  the 

people  torpid  and  inditlcrentto  advantages,  which  are  really 

E  E  4  aitainabig 
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Europe  even  of  that  degree  of  liberty,  ^rhich  (he 
had  before  experienced   to  be  prafticable,  and 
the  falutary  efFcfts  of  which  (he  had   long  en- 
joyed. 

Froni  a  review  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  for- 
iner  periods,  compared  with  the  prefent,  I 
Ihould  certainly  fay,  that  the  evils  refulting 
from  the  principle  of  population  have  rather  di^ 
miniflied  than  increafed,  even  under  the  difad^ 
vange  of  an  almoft  total  ignorance  of  their 
teal  cauie.  And  if  we  can  indulge  the  hope, 
that  this  ignorance  will  be  gradually  diilipated, 
it  does  not  fcem  unreafonable  to  expcft,  that 
they  will  be  ftill  further  diminilhed.  The  in^ 
creafe  of  abfolute  population,  which  will  of 
courfe  take  place,  will  evidently  tend  but  little 
to  wpaktn  this  expeftation,  as  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  proportions  between 
population  and  food,  and  not  on  the  abfolute 
number  of  people.     In  the  fprnier  part  of  this 

attainable.  The  bleffings  of  civil  liberty  are  fo  great,  that 
they  furely  cannot  need  the  aid  of  falfe  colouring  to  ipakc 
jthcm  defirable.  I  fhould  be  forry  to  think,  that  the  lower 
clafles  qf  people  could  never  be  animated  to  aflert  their  rights 
but  by  means  of  fuch  illufory  piomifes,  as  will  generally 
make  the  rcnr.cdy  of  reGftance  fnuch  worfc  thaq  the  difeafe, 
that  it  was  intended  to  cure, 

work 
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work  it  appeared,  that  the  countries,  which  poi^ 
feiTed  the  feweft  people,  often  fufTered  the  maSt 
from  the  effcAs  of  the  principle  of  population ; 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be doubted^that,  taking  £u« 
rope  throughout,  fewer  famines  and  fewer  dif* 
cafes  arifing  from  want  have  prevailed  in  the 
lafl  century,  than  thofe  which  preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  our  future, 
profpciSs  refpefting  the  mitigation  of  the  cvili 
arifing  from  the  principle  of  population  may 
not  be  fb  bright  as  we  could  wifh,  yet  they  arc 
far  from  being  entirely  difheartening,  and  by  no 
means  preclude  that  gradual  and  progreflivc 
improvement  in  human  fociety,  which,  before 
the  late  wild  fpeculations  on  this  fubje6l,  was 
the  obje6l  of  rational  expedation.  To  the  laws 
of  property  and  marriage,  and  to  the  apparently 
narrow  principle  of  felf-lovc,  which  prompts 
each  individual  fo  exert  himfelf  in  bettering  his 
condition,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblefl 
exertions  of  human  genius,  for  every  thing  that 
dilVinguiihes  the  civilized  from  the  favage  ftate. 
A  flrift  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  population 
obliges  us  to  conclude,  that  we  fhall  never  be 
able  to  throw  down  the  ladder,  by  which  we 
have  rifen  to  this  eminence;  but  it  by  no  means 
proves,  that  we  may  not  rife  higher  by  the  fame 

means. 
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means.  The  ftrufturc  of  ibciety,  in  its  great 
features,  will  probably  always  remain  unchanged. 
Wc  have  every  reaibn  to  believe,  fliaft  it  will  al- 
ways confift  of  a  clafs  of  proprietors,  and  a  claft 
of  labourers ;  but  the  condition  of  each,  and  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  may 
be  fo  altered,  as  greatly  to  improve  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  the  views  of 
phyfical  fcience  arc  daily  enlarging,  fo  as  fcarccly 
to  be  bounded  by  the  moft  diftant  horizon,  the 
fcience  of  moral  and  political  philofophy  ihould 
be  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  or  at 
bcft  be  fo  feeble  in  its  influence,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  counteraft  the  obftacles  to  human  hap- 
plnefs  arifmg  from  a  Angle  caufe.  But  how- 
ever formidable  *  thefe  obftacles  may  have  ap- 
peared in  Ibme  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  general  refult  of  the  inquiry  is  fuch, 
as  not  to  make  us  give  up  the  improvement  of 
human  fociety  in  defpair.  The  partial  good 
which  fecms  to  be  attainable  is  worthy  of 
all  our  exertions;  is  fufficient  to  dire<5l  our 
efibrts,  and  animate  our  profpcds.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  expe<^,  that  the  virtue  and 
happinefs  of  mankind  will  keep  pace  with  the 
brilliant  career  of  phyfical  difcovery>  yet  if  we 

are 
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are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  we  may  confi- 
dently indulge  the  hope,  that,  to  no  unimpor- 
tant extent,  they  will  be  influenced  by  its  pro^ 
^rcis,  and  will  partake  in  its  fuccefs. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  of  this  Eflay,  I 
exprefled  a  hope,  that  the  detailed  manner,  in  which 
I  had  treated  the  fubjeft,  and  purfued  it  to  its  con- 
fequences,  though  it  might  open  the  door  to  many 
objedlions,  and  expofe  me  to  much  feverity  of 
criticifm,  might  be  fubfervient  to  the  important  end 
of  bringing  a  fubjedl  fo  nearly  connected  with  the 
happinefs  of  fociety  into  more  general  notice.  Con* 
formably  to  the  fame  views  I  Ihould  always  have 
felt  willing  to  enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  any  fe« 
rious  objedlions,  that  were  made  to  my  principles  or 
conclulions,  to  abandon  thofe  which  appeared  to 
be  falfe,  and  to  throw  Ifurther  lights,  if  I  could,  oa 
thofe  which  appeared  to  be  true.  But  though  the 
work  has  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  much 
greater  than  I  could  have  prefumed  to  expeA,  yet 
very  little  has  been  written  to  controvert  it ;  and  of 
that  little,  the  greateft  part  is  fo  full  of  illiberal 
declamation,  and  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  argument, 
as  to  be  evidently  beneath  notice.  What  I  have  to 
fay  therefore  at  prefent  will  be  direAcd  rather 
more  to  the  objc6lions,  which  have  been  urged  in 
converfatiouj  than  to  thofe  which  have  appeared  in 

print. 
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print.  My  objeft  is  to  correal  fomc  of  tlic  miffcf- 
prefentations^  which  have  gone  abroad  refpedling 
two  or  three  of  the  rooft  important  points  of  the 
Eflay ;  and  I  (hoald  feci  gftatly  obliged  to  thofc^  who 
have  not  had  leifure  to  read  the  whole  work,  if  they 
would  caft  their  eyes  over  the  few  following  pages,^ 
that  they  may  not,  from  the  partial  and  irifcorrcd 
ftatcments  which  they  have  heard,  miftake  the  im- 
port of  fome  of  my  opinions,  and  attribute  to  tnt 
others  which  I  have  never  held. 

The  firft  grand  objedion  that  lias  been  made  ta 
my  principles  is,  that  they  contradi<Sl  the  original 
command  of  the  Creator,  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
replenifh  the  earth.  But  thofe.who  have  urged  this 
objedtion  have  certainly  either  not  read  the  work,  or 
have  direfted  their  attention  folely  to  a  few  detached 
paflkges,  and  have  been  unable  to  feize  the  bent 
and  fpirit  of  the  whole.  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  man,  to  obey  this  command  of  his 
Creator,  nor  is  there  in  my  recolledlion  a  fingle 
pallage  in  the  work,  which,  taken  with  the  context, 
can,  to  any  reader  of  intelligence,  warrant  the  con- 
trary inference. 

Every  exprefs  command  given  to  man  by  his 
Creator  is  given  in  fubordination  to  thofe  great  and 
uniform  laws  of  nature,  which  he  had  previoufly 
cflabliftied ;  and  we  are  forbidden  both  by  reafon 
and  religion  to  cxpeift,  that  thefe  laws  will  be 
'  changed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  execute  more 

readily 


readily  ^ny  particular  precept    It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that,  if  man  were  enabled  nwraculoufly  to  live 
without  food,  the   earth    would  be  very  rapidly 
repleniftied :  but  as  we  have  not  the  flighteft  ground 
of  hope,  that  fuch  a  miracle  will  be  worked  for 
this  purpofe,  it  becomes  our  pofitive  duty  as  rea- 
fonable  creatures,  and  with  a  view  of  executing  the 
commands  of  our  Creator,  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
which  he  has  eftabliihed  for  the  mtiltipJication  of 
the  fpecies.     And  when  we  find  not  only  from  the 
fpeculative  contemplation  of  thefe  laws,  but  from 
the  far  more  powerful  and  imperious  fuggeftions  of 
our  fenfes,  that  roan  cannot  live  without  food,  it  is 
a  folly  exaftly  of  the  fame  kind  to  attempt  to  obey 
the  will  of  our  Creator  by  increafing  population 
without  reference  to  the  means  of  its  fupport,  as  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  com  by 
fowing  it  on  the  way  fide  and  in  hedges,  where  it 
cannot  receive  its  proper  nourifliment.     Which  is 
it,  1  would  alk,  that  beft  feconds  the  benevolent  in^ 
tentions  of  the  Creator  in  covering  the  earth  with 
efculent  vegetables,  he  who  with  care  and  forefight 
duly  ploughs  and  prepares  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
fows  no  more  feed  than  he  expe<9s  will  grow  up  Xo 
maturity,  or  he  who   fcatters  ia  profufion  of  feed 
indifferently  over  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
foil  on  which  it  falls,  or  any  previous  preparation 
for  its  reception  ? 

It  is  an  utter  mifconception  of  my  argument  to 

infer. 
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infer,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  population.  I  am  only 
an  enemy  to  vice  and  mifery,  and  confequently  to 
that  unfairouTahle  proportion  between  population 
and  fbod^  which  produces  thefe  evils.  But  this  un- 
fiivourable  proportion  has  no  necefTary  conneftioa 
with  the  quantity  of  abfolute  population,  which  a 
oountiy  may  contain.  On  the  conti^ry^  it  is  more 
firqucntly  found  in  countries  which  are  very  thinly 
peopled,  than  in  thofe  which  are  populous. 

The  bent  of  my  argument  on  the  fubjedl  of  po- 
pulation may  be  illuiirated  by  the  inftance  of  a 
pafiure  farm.     If  a  young  grazier  were  told  to  flock 
bis  land  well,  as  on  his  flock  would  depend  his 
profits,  and  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  told  nothing,  but 
what  was  ftridlly  true.     And  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cufc  hirafelf,  not  his  advifers,*  if,   in  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftru<5lions,  he  were  to  pufh  the  breeding  of 
his  cattle,  till  they  became  lean  and  half-flarved. 
His  inftru^or,  when  he  talked  of  the  advantages  of 
a  large  flock,  meant  undoubtedly  flock  in   proper 
condition,  and  not  fuch  a  flock,  as  though  it  might 
be  numerically  greater  was   in  value   much   lefs. 
The  exprefiion  of  flocking  a  farm  well  does  not 
refer  to  particular  numbers,  but  merely  to  that  pro- 
portion which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  farm,  whether 
it  be  a  poor  or  a  rich  one,  whether  it  will  carry 
fifty  head  of  cattle  or  five  hundred.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly extremely  defirable,  that  it  Ihould  carry  the 

greater 
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greater'  number,  and  every  effort  fliould  be  made  to 
efEe&  this  objeft:  bat  furely  that  farmer  could  not 
be  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
ftock,  who  fhould  infift  upon  the  folly  and  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  breed  fuch  a  quantity,  before 
the  land  was  put  into  a  condition  to  bear  it. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  ufed  refpedilng  the 
increafc  of  population  arc  exadlly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  thefe  juft  mentioned.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  the  earth  ftiould 
be  replenifhed  ;'  but  certainty  with  a  healthy,  vir- 
tuous, and  happy  population,  not  an  unhealthy, 
vicious,  and  miferable  one.  And  if  in  endeavouring 
to  obey  the  command  to  incrcafe  and  multiply,  we 
people  it  only  with  beings  of  this  latter  defcription, 
and  fuffer  accordingly,  we  have  no  right  lo  impeach 
the  juftice  of  the  command,  but  our  iiiational  mode 
of  executing  it. 

In  the  defirablencfs  of  a  great  and  efficient  po- 
pulation, I  do  not  differ  from  the  warmeft  advocates 
of  incrcate.  lam  perfeiftly  ready  to  acknowledge 
with  the  writers  of  old,  that  it  is  not  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  extent  of  population,  ihat  mcafures  the 
power  of  dates.  It  is  only  as  to  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  vigorous  and  efficient  population,  that 
I  differ  from  them  ;  and  in  thus  differing  1  conceive 
myfelf  entirely  borne  out  by  experience,  that  great 
teft  of  all  human  fpeculations. 

'This  opinion  I  hare  cxprdTed,  pag, -Jyl  of  the  4to.  edit,  and 
p.  239,  vol.  ti,  8vo.  edit. 
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It  appears  from  the  undoubted  teftimony  of 
regifters,  that  a  large  proportion  of  marriages  and  , 
births  is  by  no  means  neceflarily  connefted  withi 
a  rapid  increafe  of  population,  but  is  often  found  in; 
countries  where  it  is  either  ftationary  or  increaling 
very  flowly.  The  population  of  fuch  countries  is 
not  only  comparatively  inefEcient  from  the  general 
poverty  and  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  but  invari- 
ably contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  perfons 
in  thofe  ftages  of  life,  in  which  they  are  unable  to 
contribute  their  ftiarc  to  the  refources  or  the  de-, 
fence  of  the  ftate. 

This  is  moft  ftrikingly  iHuftrated  in  an  inftance 
which  I  have  quoted  from  M.  Muret,  in  a  chapter 
on  Switzerland,  where  it  appeared,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fame  population,  tlie  Lyonois  produced 
10  births,  the  Pays  de  Vaiid  )  1,  and  a  particular 
parilh  in  the  Alps  only  8  ;  but  that  at  the  age  of 
SO  thcfe  three  very  different  numbers  were  all  re- 
duced to  the  fame.'  In  the  Lyonois  nearly  half  of 
the  population  was  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in 
the  Pays  dc  Vaud  one  third,  and  in  ihe  parifti  of 
the  Alps  only  one  fourth.  The  inference  from 
fuch  fafls  is  unavoidable,  and  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  fociely. 

The  power  of  a  country  to  increafe  its  refources, 
,or  defend  its  poffeffions,  rau  ft  depend  principally 
upon  its  efficient  population,  upon  that  part  of  the 

'  Pag.  371.  *to.  edit,  and  p.  399,  vol,  i,  Svo.  eJit. 
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populaliun  which  ts  of  an  age  to  be  employed  ef- 
fe(^u3l1)  in  agiiculture,  rommerce,  or  wifj  batit 
appears  with  an  evirlcnce  little  ftio't  of  demonftra-, 
tion,  t'lat  in  a  country,  the  rflourccs  of  which  do 
nol  naturally  call  for  a  larger  proportion  uf  biiths, 
fuch  an  increafe,  fo  far  from  lending  to  inereal'e  tliis 
efficient  population,  would  lend  materially  m  tli- 
rainilTi  it.  It  would  undoubtedly  at  tint  increaf* 
the  number  of  Ibiils  in  propoition  lo  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequcnily  eruelly  mcreafe  the 
preflure  of  want;  but  the  numbers  of  pirfons  rif- 
ing  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty  miglit  not  be  fo 
great  as  before,  a  larger  part  of  the  produce  would 
be  diftribuled  without  return  lo  cliildren,  who 
would  never  reach  manhood;  and  the  additional 
population,  inftead  of  giving  additional  ftrength  to 
the  country,  would  cfllntially  lelTen  this  llrength; 
and  operate  as  a  conilant  obftacle  to  the  cnation  of 
new  refources. 

We  are  a  little  dazzled  at  prefent  by  the  popu- 
lation and  power  of  France,  and  it  is  known,  ilnt 
Ihe  has  always  had  a  large  proportion  oi  brths : 
but  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  are  eon- 
iidered  as  the  beft  authoiilies  oi'  tlMsfu'jedt,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  advantages  which  Iht-  enjoys 
do  not  arife  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  ftvuc- 
ture  of  her  population  ;  but  folelv  from  the  great 
abfolute  quantity  of  it,  derived  from  her  immenfe 
extent  of  fertile  territory. 

X  g  2  Necker 
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Necker,  Tpeaking  of  the  population  of  France^ 
fays,  that  it  is  (o  compofed,  that  a  million  of  in- 
dividuals preftnt  neither  the  fame  force  iti  war 
nor  the  fame  capacity  for  labour,  as  aii  equal  num- 
ber in  a  country  where  the  people  are  lefs  op- 
preflcd  and  fewer  die  in  infancy.'  And  the  view 
which  Arthur  Young  has  given  of  the  flate  of  the 
lower  clafTes  of  the  people  at  the  time  he  travelled  in 
France,  which  was  juft  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  leads  diredly  to  the  fame  cOnclufion. 
According  to  the  Slatiftiqzie  genhak  et  parHaiBere  ds 
bx  France  lately  publiftied,  the  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation under  twenty  is  almotl  -C^-,  in  England  it 
it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  -J-^.^  Confe- 
quently 

^  Necker  fur  Ics  FinaQces,  Tom.  i,  ch.  ix,  p.  2S3,  12ino. 
1 1  do  not  menlion  these  numbcrti  here,  as  vouching  in  any  de- 
gree for  their  accuracy,  but  merely  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  the 
fubjeft.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  refpefllhg  the  claffiB- 
cations  of  the  populatioD  of  dift'rt-ent  cauotries  according  to  age, 
on  which  any  reliance  t^n  be  placed  With  fafety.  I  have  reafon 
to  ihiuk,  that  thofe  which  are  gi\  en  in  the  Siaiijlique  Ginhale  were 
not  taken  from  afltial  enumerations,  and  the  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation under  20,  mentioned  in  tlie  te.t't,  for  England,  is  en- 
tirely conjcauralj  and  certainly  too  fma-ll.  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  quite  fure,  that  when  two  countries,  from  the  proponion 
ef  th«r  births  to  deaths,  inereafe  nearly  at  the  fame  rate,  the 
io  which  the  births  and  deaths  bear  the  grealell  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  will  have  the  fmalleft  comparative  number  of 
perfons  above  the  age  of  puberty.  That  England  and  Scotland 
ha*c,  in  every  million  of  people  wtiich  they  eontaifl,  more  ittdi- 
iidiu^  fit  lor  labour,  than  France^  the  data  we  have  are  fufficient 
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quently  out  of  a  population,  of  ten  millions  EugUnd 
would  liave  a  million  more  of  perl'ons  alxfvc  twenty 
than  France,  and  would  upon  this  I'uppofition  hsvu 
at  Icaft  three  or  four  hundred  tlioufand  more  males 
of  a  military  age.  If  our  population  were  of  the 
fame  dcfcriplion  as  that  of  France,  it  muft  be  in- 
creafed  numerically  by  more  than  a  milljqn  9nd  9 
half,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  produce  from  Engl4nd 
and  Wales  the  fame  number  of  perfons  pbpve  the 
gge  of  twenty  as  at  prelent ;  and  if  we  had  only  aa 
increaie  of  a  million,  our  efficient  flrength  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  war,  woqld  be  in  the  moft 
decided  manner  diminiflied,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  diftreiies  of  the  lower  claties  would  be  dread- 
to  determinej  but  in  what  degree  thii  difference  cxifls  cannot  ■ 
be  afcertained,  without  better  information  than  we  at  prefeot 
poiTcfs.  On  account  of  the  more  rapid  iiicreafc  of  population  in 
Knglandthan  in  France  before  the  revdution,  England  ought,  cn- 
/tm  paribus,  to  have  had  the  largeft  proporiidn  of  births,  yet  in 
France  ihe  proportion  was  ^'-^  or  ^,  and  in  tlngland  only  -j's- 

The  propcjrtion  of  periuiis  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  bceii 
sometimes  calculated  at  one  fourth,  and  fonieiimes  at  one  fifth, 
of  the  whole  population  of  3  country.  The  reader  will  be  aware 
of  tiie  prodigious  difference  between  the  two  efiimgies,  fuppofiijg 
diem  to  be  applicable  to  two  diflerejit  counlriej.  In  ihe  ope  cafe 
p  population  of  20  millioQS  would  yield  five  ifiilliijns  of  effeQive 
men;  and  in  (he  other  calc,  ihc  fame  population  u'ould  only 
yield  A  millions.  We  cannot  furcly  doubt  ^-hich  of  the  two 
kinds  of  population  would  be  of  the  moft  valuable  defciiptign 
both  T'ith  regard  to  a£tual  Itrength,  and  thp  creation  of  freOi  rc^ 
fources.  Probably,  however,  there  arc  no  two  couatries  in  Eu- 
rope, in  which  the  diflercnce  in  this  ret^e^  Js  f«  great  as  thnt  be- 
tween \  and  -^. 
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fully  inci-eafeH.  Can  any  rational  man  fay,  that  an 
additional  populitijn  of  this  defcripunn  would  he 
defirahle,  either  in  a  mora!  or  poliliral  view  ?  And 
yet  this  is  the  kind  of  population,  which  invariably 
refults  from  direct  encouragenipnis  to  rnarriage,  or 
from  t'  e  want  of  perfonal  rcfpeflahility,  which  is 
occafioned  hy  ignorance  and  dL-fpolifm, 

It  roay  perhaps  be  true,    that    Fraiice    fills  her 

.   armies  with  greater  facility  and  lefs  interruption  to 

the  ufual  labours  of  her  inh  ibirants  tlian  England  ) 

and  it  mnft  be  acV  nowledged,  that  poverty  and  want 

of  employment  are  powerful  aids  to  a  recruiting 

ferjcant ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  humane  pro- 

jefV,  to  keep  our  people  always  in  want,    for  the 

fake  of  cnlifling  them  cheaper;    nor  would  it  be  a 

very  politic  projefl,    to  diminifli  our  wialth  aqd 

firength    with    the    fame  economical  view.      We 

■cannot  attain  incompatible  obje(51s.  If  we  poflefs  the 

advantage  of  being  able  to  keep   nearly    all    our 

people  conftanily  employed,  eillicr  in  agriculture 

or  commerce,  we  cannot  expefV  to  retain  the  oppo- 

-fitc  advantage  of  thiir  being  a]^\  ays  at  Icifure,  and 

willing  to  enlift  for  a  very  fmall  Aim.''      But  we 

'may  rift  peifeflly  affured,    that  while  we  have  the 

efficient  population,  we  ihall   nrvcr  want  men  to 

ifiU  ogr  fumies,  if  vve  propofe  to  them  adequate  mor 

(ivcs, 

'  'This  fubjeft  is  ftrikinglj-  iUnfl-ated  in  Lord  Selkirk's  lucid 
and  mallerly  ohfenaiions  on  the  piclcnt  ttatc  of  tlie  Highlands^ 
Und  on  ihecaofesand  prohnble  coiilcqucoces  of  emigration,  tq 
wtu(l(  J  CUi  yfvil  CQU&d<^cc  refer  the  reader. 

In 
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In  many  parts  of  the  Eflay  I  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  adva-nlagc  of  rearing  the  requifite  popula- 
tion of  a&y  country  from  the  fmalleft  number  of 
births.  I  have  ftatcd  expreflly,  that  a  decreafe  of 
mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  chiefly  to 
aim  at ;  and  as  the  heft  criterion  of  happinefs  and 
good  government,  inflead  of  the  lai-gencls  of  the 
proportion  of  births,  which  was  the  ufual  mode  of 
judging,  I  have  propofed  the  fmallnefs  of  -the  pros 
portion  dying  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Confcious 
that  1  had  never  intentionally  deviated  frotn  ihefo 
principles,  I  might  wull  be  rather  furprifed  to  hear 
that  I  had  been  conlidered  bj'  fomc  as  an  enemy  to 
the  inbodudiion  of  the  vaccine  innoculalion,  which 
is  calculated  to  attain  the  very  end,  that  I  have  " 
Uniformly  confidered  as  fo  dcfirable.  I  Iliave  in- 
deed intimated  what  I  ftill  continue  mofl  'firmly  to 
bi'lievc,  that  if  the  rcfoiirces  of  the  counti:t-  .would 
not  permanently  admit  of  a- greatly  accejeratcd  rate 
of  increafe  in  the  .population  (and.  whether  they 
would  or  not  muft'  certainly  depend  upon  other 
caufcs  befides  the  number  of  lives  favcd  by  the 
vaccine  innoculation),^  xme  of  two  things  would 

'  It  ftionld  be  remaiked  however,  tliat  a  young  perfon  favei 
from  death  is  nioie  likely  to  cotitribule  to  the  creation  of  frcfb 
refoiircM  than  another  birth,  it  is  a  gri;ai  Itifi  of  labour  atul 
food  to  begin  over  again.  AnJ  iiniverriilly  it  is  true,  that,  under 
firailar  circumliancef ,  tbat  article  wilt  cotne  ihc  cheSpeft  to  mar- 
ket, which  is  accompanied  by  fewefl  failures. 

"     P  I'  4  linppcn. 
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happen,  cither  an  increaled  mortality  ol'fofue  oti.ct 
difeafes,  or  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  births. 
But  I  have  exprefied  my  conviction,  that  the  latter 
efFe£l  would  take  place  ;  and  tlicrefoie:c(jnfi(iently 
with  the  opinions  which  I  have  always  maintained, 
I  ought  to  be,  and  am  one  of  the  warroeft  friends 
to  the  introduftion  of  the  cow-pox.  In  making 
every  exertionj  which  I  think  likely  to  be  efFe<9.ualj 
to  increafc  the  comforts  and  diminish  the;  mortality 
among  the  poor,  I  act  in  the  moll:  exaft  conformity 
to  my  principles.  Whether  thofe  are  equally  con- 
iiftent,  who  profefs  Lo  have  the  fame  objeiS  in  i  view, 
and  yet  meafure  the  happinefs  of  nations  by  the 
large  proportion  of  marriages  and  births,  is  a  point 
which  they  would  do  well  to  confidev. 

It  has  bsen  faid  by  fome,  that  the  natural  cliecks 
to  population  will  always  be  fufficient  to  keep  it 
Within  bounds,  without  reforting  to  any  other  aids; 
and  one  ingenious  writer  has  remarked,  that  I  have 
not  deduced  a  fingle  original  fadl  from  real  obfer- 
Tations,  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  checks 
which  already  prevail/  Thefe  remarks  are  cor- 
teiSlly  true,  and  are  truifms  exaiflly  of  the  fame  kind 
as  the  aflcrtion,  that  man  cannot  live  without  food. 
For,  undoubtedly  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  a 
law  of  his  nature,  what  are  here  called  the  natural 

I.  *I  Ibould  like  much  to  know  whiit  defcripiion  of  fafis  this 
gentleman  had  m  view,  wben  be  made  ihis  nbrervatioo.  If  I 
pjuld  have  found  one  oftlie  kind,  which  feems  here  to  be 
Uluded  to,  it  woald  indeed  have  been  truly  original. 
checks 
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cliPcTcs  cannot  poflibly  fail  of  being  efFedual,  Be- 
fidts  the  curious  triiirm  that  thefe  afll-itions  involve, 
they  proceed  upon  the  very  ftrange  fuppofition,  that 
the  uhimate-ohiti&  of  my  work  is  to  check,  popu- 
lation, as  if.  any  thing  uould  b«  more  deJirabiej  than 
the  moJi  capid  increafe  of  populalion  unaccom- 
panied by  vice  and  niifery.  But  of  courfe  my  ulti- 
mate objc6t  is  to  diminifh  vice  and  mifcry,  and  any 
checks  to  population,  which  may  have  been  fug- 
gcfted,  are  tblely  as  means  to  accomplifli  this  end. 
To  a  rational  being,  the  prudential  chect  to  popu- 
lation ought  to  be  confidered  as  equally  natural 
with  the  check  from  poverty  and  premature  mor- 
tality, which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  think  fo,  en- 
tirely fufficient  and  fatisfadory ;  aod  it  will  readily 
occur  tQ!  the  intelligent  reader,  that  one  clafs  of 
checks  may  "be  fubftituted  for  another,  not  only 
without  eflentially  diminilhing  the  population  of  a 
country,  bat  even  under  a  conflantly  progrefSve 
increafe  of  it/ 

On  the  poflibility  of  increafing  very  coiifKlerably 
the  effeiflive  population  of  this  country,  I  have  ex- 
prcfTed  mjleif  in  fome  parts  of  ray  work  more  faa- 
guinely,  perhaps,  than  experience  would  warrant. 
I  have  faid,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  ccnluries 
it  might  contain  two  or  three  limes  as  many  inha- 
•  Botli  Norway  and  Swiizfrland,  where  Ihe  preventive  check 
prevails  ilie  moft,  are  ititreafiiig  with  fome  rapidity  in  their  po- 
pulation; and  in.proporiion  lo  iheir  means  of  fubfiftcnce,  they 
can  produce  more  males  of  a  military  agp  than  any  other  country 
ef  Europe. 

blta^Vs. 
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bitants  as  at  prefent,  and  yet  every  perfon  be  both 
better  fed  and  better  clothed.'  And  in  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  increafe  of  population  and  food  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Efl'aj',  that  the  argument 
might  not  fcem  to  depend  upon  a  difference  of 
opinion  rcfpe(fling  fafts,  I  have  allowed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  to  be  unlimited,  which  is  certainljit 
going  too  far.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  therefore, 
that  it  fliould  ftill  continue  to  be  urged  againft  rtlo 
as  an  argument,  that  this  country  might  contain 
two  or  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is 
ilill  more  curious,  that  fome  perfons,  who  have  al- 
lowed the  different  ratios  of  increafe  on  which  all 
iny  principal  conclufions  arc  founded,  have  ftiU 
aflerted,  that  no  difficulty  or  diflrefs  could  arifa 
from  population,  till  the  produftions  of  the  earth 
could  not  be  futther  increal'ed.  I  doubt  whether  a 
flronger  inftance  could  readily  be  produced  of  the 
total  abfence  of  ihe  power  of  reafoning,  than  this 
afTertion,  after  fuch  a  conceflion,  affords.  It  in- 
volves a  greater  abfurdjty  than  the  faying,  that  bc- 
caufe  a  farm  can  by  proper  management  be  mado 
to  carry  an  additional  flock  of  four  head  of  cattle 
every  year,  that  therefore  no  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience would  arife  if  an  additional  foriy  were  placed 
in  it  yearly. 

The  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  fubfiflence  is 

certainly  not  unlimited,    but  it  is  flriftly  fpeaking 

»  P.  512,  ito,  edit.     p.  2"4,  vol.  ii,  Svo  edit.  , 
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indefinite  ;-that  is,  its  limits  are  not  defined,  and  the 
time  will  probably  never  arrive  when  we  ihall  he 
abJe  to  fay,  that  no  further  labour  or  ingenuity  of 
man  could  nirtkc  further  additions  to  it.  But  the 
power  of  obtaining  an  additional  quantity  of  food 
r  from  the  eanh  by  projier  nianagunieni,  and  in  a 
ceitain  tune,  has  the  nuti  reinotc  relaiion  imagin- 
abie  to  the  power  of  keeping  pace  with  an  unrc- 
flridled  incrt-aie  of  population.  1  he  kiiowltdge 
and  induftry,  which  would  en.ible  the  natives  of 
New  Holland  to  make  the  bt-ft  ulV  of  the  natu- 
ral rtldurces  oi  tlieir  cuuiitry,  mult,  without  an 
abfolute  miracle,  come  to  them  gradually  and 
flowly  J  and  even  then,  as  it  h.is  amply  appealed, 
would  be  pertcdtly  ineffe<?iual  as  to  the  grand 
objtift;  but  the  paflions  tAhich  prompt  to  the  in- 
creale  ofpopniatiun  are  always  in  fuH  vigour,  and 
are  ruady  to  produce  their  full  efFci5l  tven  in  a  Itate 
of  the  motl:  helplefs  ignorancr  and  baibaiifni.  It  will 
be  readily  allowed,  ihat  the  reafoii  why  ■  ew  Hol- 
land, in  proportion  to  its  natutal  powers,  is  not  fo 
populous  as  China,  is  the  want  ot  thole  human  in- 
ftitutions  which  protect  property  and  encourage 
induftry;  but  the  milery  and  vice  whitli  prevail 
almoft  equally  in  both  countries,  from  the  tendency 
of  population  to  incnafe  fafter  than  the  means  of 
fuuliftence  form  a  diflindi  confideiation,  and  arifc 
fro  II  adiftintt  caufe.  They  anfe  from  tlie  incom- 
plete diloipline  of  the  human  pallions  ;  and  uoper- 

fon 
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fon  with  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that  human  in*- 
ftitutions  could  completely  dilcipiine  all  the  hum3rt 
paflions.  But  I  have  already  treated  this  fubje<^  fq 
fully  in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  that  I  am  aihatned 
to  add  any  thing  further  here. 

The  next  grand  objeflion,  which  lias  been  urged 
againft  me,  is  my  denial  of  the  rig/il  of  the  poor  to 
fupport. 

Thofc  who  would  maintain  this  objei^ion  with 
any  degree  of  conliftency  are  bound  to  fhow,  that 
the  different  ratios  of  increafe  with  refpeft  to  po- 
pulation and  food,  which  I  attempted  to  eftablifh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Eflay,  are  fundamenlally 
erroneous;  as  on  thefuppofitionof  their  being  true, 
the  conclufion  is  inevitable.  If  it  appear,  as  it  muft 
appear  on  thefe  ratios  being  allowed,  that  it  is  not 
poflible  for  the  induftry  of  man  to  produce  fuffi- 
cient  t'ood  for  all  that  would  be  born,  if  every  pcr- 
fon  were  to  marry  at  the  time  when  he  was  firft 
prompted  to  it  by  inclination,  it  follows  irrefiftibly, 
that  all  cannot  have  a  rigii  to  fupport.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  luppofe  an  equal  divifion  of  property  ia 
any  country.  If  under  thefe  circumitances  one  half 
of  the  fociely  were  by  prudential  habits  fo  to  regu- 
late ihiir  incrcafcj  that  it  exactly  kept  pace  with 
ihtir  increafing  cultivation,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
would  always  remain  as  rich  as  at  firft.  If  the 
pthci  iiaif  during  the  fame  time  married  at  the  age 

oir'l 
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of  puberty,  when  they  would  probably  feel  moft 
inclined  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  they  would  fooii 
bftcome  wretchedly  poor.  But  upon  what  plea  of 
juftice  or  equity  could  this  fecond  half  of  the  fo- 
dety  claim  a  right,  in  virtue  of  their  poverly,  to 
any  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  firft  half?  This  po- 
verty had  arifen  entirely  from  tlieir  own  ignorance 
or  imprudence;  and  it  would  be  peiTcdtly  clear, 
frotn  the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  upon  them, 
that  if  their  plea  were  admitted,  and  they  were  not 
ftifFered  lo  feel  the  particular  evils  refulting  from 
their  conduft,  the  whole  focicty  would  fliortly  be 
involved  in  ihe  fame  degree  of  wretchednefs.  Any 
voluntary  and  temporary  afliftance,  which  might  be 
given  as  a  meafure  of  charity  by  the  richer  membei-s 
of  the  fociety  to  the  others,  while  they  were  learn- 
ing to  make  a  better  ufe  of  the  Icflbns  of  nature, 
would  be  quitea  diilinifl  con iidera lion,  and  withotTt 
doubt  moft  properly  applied ;  but  nothing  like  a 
claim  of  right  to  fupport  can  poffibly  be  maintained, 
till  we  deny  the  premifcs  ;  till  we  affirm,  that  the 
American  increafe  of  population  is  a  miracle,  and 
does  not  arife  from  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  fubfiftence." 

In 

'It  has  been  faid,  tlat  1  liavewrilten  fl  quarto  volume  to  pi\]ie, 
that  population  incrtaii's  iu  a  geometiical,  and  food  in  an  aritti- 
metica]  raiio ;  but  this  is  n.  t  qaiic  irtie.  The  firft  of  tliefc  pro- 
pofitions  I  confiderrd  an  proved  the  moiDent  ilic  American 
incrMfe  wa?  relaietl,  and  ihc  lecond  prapofiiioti  as  foon  as  it  wa* 
CQUUcbted.     The  cliief  objetl  of  niv  work  was  to  inquire  what 
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^H  In  faft  wliatever  we  may  fay  in  our  declamations 

^H  on  this  fubjetl:,  alraoft  the  whole  of  our  condu^  \%- 
^H  founded  on  the  nonrxiAence  of  this  right.  If  the 
^H  poor  had  really  a  claim  of  right  to  fuppoit,  I  do  not 
^H  think,  that  any  man  couid  juftify  his  wearing  broad 
^H  clolh,  or  rating  as  much  meal  as  he  likes  for  dinner; 
^H  and  thofe  who  affeit  this  right,  and  yet  are  rolling 
^H  in  their  carriages,  living  every  day  Uixurioufly, 
^H  and  keeping  even  their  horfes  on  food  of  which 
^H  their  fellow  creatures  are  in  want,  muft  be  allowed, 
^H  to  aft  with  the  greateft  inconfifiency.  Taking  an 
^B  •  individual  inflance  without  reference  to  confc- 
^H  quences,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  argu- 
^H  ment  is  irrefiftible.  Can  it  be  pretended  for  a  mo- 
^H  ment,  that  a  part  of  the  mutton  which  I  expefl  to  eat 
^V  to  day  would  not  be  much  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed on  fome  hard-working  labourer,  who  has 
not  perhaps  taflrd  animal  food  for  the  lafl  week,  or 

Ion  fome  poor  family,  who  cannot  command  fuffi- 
cient  food  of  any  kind  fully  tofatisfy  the  cravings  of 
appetite  ?  If  thefe  inftances  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
multiply  in  proportion  as  fuch  wants  were  indifcii- 
i 


effrfls  ihefe  laws,  which  I  confidprcd  as  eflabliflied  ia  ibe  firft  fix 
pagfs,  had  produced,  and  were  likely  lo  produce  on  fociely;  a  fub- 
jeft  not  very  readily  rxi>auflcd.  The  principal  fault  of  my  iJe-- 
at  they  are  not  fufficienlly  particular;  but  this  was  a 
lault,  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  remedy.  It  would  be  a 
moft  curious,  and  to  every  philolbphical  mind,  a  moft  interelling 
piece  of  information,  to  know  the  exafl  fliare  of  the  full  power  of 
increafe,  which  each  cxifiing  check  prevents;  but  at  prefent  I  fee 
no  mode  of  obtaining  fuch  information. 

minately 
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minately  gratified,  the  gratification  of  them,  as  it 
would  be  prafUcable,  would  be  highly  beneficial ; 
and  in  this  cafe  I  ihouldnot  have  the  fmaljeft  hefi- 
tation  in  mod  fully  allowing  the  right.  But  as  it 
appears  clearly,  both  from  theory  and  experienccj 
that,  if  the  claim  were  allowed,  it  would  loon  in- 
creafe  beyond  the  poJfihiVtty  of  fatisfying  it ;  and 
that  the  prafllcal  allempt  to  do  fo  would  involve 
the  human  race  in  the  moft  wretched  and  univerfa! 
poverty;  it  follows  neceJ!arily,  that  our  ccndufi:, 
which  denies  the  right,  is  more  fuited  to  llic  pre- 
fent  flate  of  our  being,  than  our  declamations  v/hich 
allow  it. 

The  great  author  of  nature,  inded,  with  that 
wiidom  which  is  apparent  in  all  his  work?,  has 
not  left  this  conclufion  to  the  cold  and  fpeculalivc 
confideration  of  general  confequenccs.  By  making 
the  paflion  of  felf-love  beyond  comparilbn  itronger 
than  the  pafiion  of  benevolence,  he  has  at  once  im- 
pelled us  to  that  line  ofconduft,  which  is  eflen- 
tial  to  the  prefervation  of  the  human  race.  If  all 
that  might  be  born  could  be  adequately  fupplied, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  would  have  made  the  de- 
fire  of  giving  to  others  as  ardent  as  that  of  fupjjlying 
oiirielvcs.  But  as  under  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things  this  is  not  to,  he  has  enjoined  every  man  lo 
purfuc,  as  his  primary  obje£l,  his  own  fafely  and 
happinefs,  and  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  thofc 
immediately  connefled  with  him  ;  and  it  is  highly 
inftruflive 
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inftrudlive  to  obferve,  that,  in  proportion  as  Ihe 
fphere  contra6ts,  and  the  power  of  giving  effeftual 
affifiance  incrcafes,  the  defire  increales  at  the  fame, 
time.  In  the  cafe  of  children,  who  have  certainly  a 
claim  oiri^ht  to  the  fupport  and  proteftion  ot  their 
parents,  we  generally  find  parental  affedlion  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  lelf-love  :  and  except  in  a  few  anoma- 
lous cafes,  the  lafl  niorfel  will  be  divided  into  equal 
ihares. 

By  this  wife  provifion  the  tnofi;  ignorant  are  led 
to  promote  the  general  happinefs,  an  end  which 
they  would  have  lotally  failed  to  attain,  if  the  mov- 
ing principle  of  their  conduit  had  been  benevo- 
lence.' Benevolence  indeed,  as  the  great  and  con- 
ftant  fource  of  at^lion,  would  require  tnemoft  pcr- 
feft  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  thcreforer 
can  only  be  the  attribute  of  the  Deity,  In  a  being 
fo  Ihort-fighted  as  man,  it  would  lead  into  the 
groflcft  errors,  and  loon  transform  t.  ■  fairandcul- 
tivated  foil  of  civilized  (oLiely  into  a  dreary  fcene  of 
■want  and  confufion. 

But  though  benevolence  cannot  in  the  prefcnt 
flate  of  our  being  be  the  great  moving  principle  of 
human  at^-ions,  ytt  as  the  kind  correcSer  of  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  other  flrongcr  paflion,  it  is 
eflcntial  to  human  happinefs,    it  is  the  balm  and 

"  In  faying  this  let  me  not  be  fiippofed  to  give  the  lltghteA 
^ndion  to  the  fjflem  of  mcrals  iuculcaltd  in  the  Fable  of  tha 
Bees,  a  fyfleoi  which  I  conlidcr  as  abfolutcly  ftll^  aiid  direflfy 
soQtrary  to  the  juli  deliniiion  ot"  virtue.     The  great  art  of  Dr. 

MiinJevillc  ctmfifled  iii  niiliiooners. 

confolatioa 


confolation  and  grace  of  human  life,  ihc  fource  of 
our  nobleft  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  our 
purcfl  and  moft  refined  pleafurcs.  Conformably  lo 
that  fyfteni  of  general  laws,  according  to  which  the 
Supreme  Being  appears  witli  very  few  exccptionsto 
adt,  a  paflion  fo  flrong  and  general  as  felf-Iove 
'  could  not  prevail  without  producing  much  partial 
evil:  and  to  prevent  this  paflion  from  degenerating 
into  the  odious  vice  of  felfilhnefs>"  to  make  us 
fympathife  in  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  feel  ihe  fume  //w/  of  intereft  in  their 
happinefs  and  mifery  as  in  our  own,  tliough  dimi- 
niOied  in  degree;  to  prompt  us  often  to  put  our- 
felves  in  their  place,  that  we  may  underftand  theic 
wants,  acknowledge  their  rights,  and  do  them  good 
as  we  have  opportunity  ;  and  to  remind  us  con- 
tinually, that  even  the  paflion  which  urges  us  to 
procure  plenty  for  ourfelvcs  was  not  implanted  in 
us  for  our  own  exclufive  advantage,  but  as  the 
means  of  procuring  the  grcateft  plenty  for  all; 
thefe  appear  to  be  the  ohje£ls  and  offices  of  benevo- 
lence. In  every  liluation  of  life  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercife  of  this  virtue:  and  as  each 
individual  riles  in  fociety,  as  he  advances  in  know* 

■  It  Teems  proper  to  make  a  decided  difiinflion  between  lelf- 
love  and  felblhnefs,  between  that  paffion,  wliich  under  proper 
regulations  is  ibe  I'ource  of  all  honourable  induflry,  and  of  all  (he 
necelTaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  fame  pafSon  pulhed 
to  cxcefs,  when  it  becomei  ufelefs  and  difgutling,  and  confe- 
qaentlf  vicioaa. 
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kdge  and  excellence,  as  his  power  of  Benefitting 
others  becomes  greater,  and  the  neceflary  attention 
to  his  own  wants  lefs,  it  will  naturally  come  in  for 
an  increafing  Ihare  among  his  conflant  motives  of 
ai^ion.  In  fituations  of  high  Iruft  and  influence  it 
ought  to  have  a  very  large  ftiare,  and  in  all  public 
inftilutions  be  the  great  moving  principle.  Though 
we  have  often  reafon  lo  fear,  that  our  benevolence 
may  not  take  the  moll  beneficial  direiflion,  we 
need  never  apprehend,  that  there  will  be  loo  much 
X>(  it  in  fociety.  The  foundations  of  that  paffion,  on 
which  our  prcfervalion  depends,  are  fixed  fo  deeply 
.  in  our  nature,  that  no  rcafonings  or  addrefles  to  our 
feelings  can  etTentially  difturb  it.  It  is  juft  there- 
fore and  proper,  that  all  thepofitive  precepts  fliould 
be  on  the  iide  of  the  weaker  impulfe  ;  and  we  may 
lafely  endeavour  to  incrcafe  and  extend  its  influ- 
ence as  much  as  we  are  able,  ifat  the  fame  time  we 
are  conftantly  on  the  watch,  lo  prevent  the  evil 
which  may  arife  from  itsmifapplicatlon. 

The  law  which  in  this  country  entitles  the  poof 
to  relief  is  undoubtedly  different  from  a  full  ac- 
linowlcdgment  of  the  natural  right ;  and  from  this 
difference,  and  the  many  counterading  eaufcs  that 
arife  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  il  will  not 
■of  courfe  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
But  ftill  it  is  an  approximation  to  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment, and  ns  fuch  appears  to  produce 
much  evil,  both  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  ihe 
temper 
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iemper  of  the  poor.  I  have  in  confequence  ven- 
tured to  fuggcft  a  plan  of  gradual  abolition,  winch, 
as  might  be  expe«5ted,  has  not  met  with  univerfal 
approbation.  I  can  readily  underfland  any  ob- 
jedious  that  may  be  raade  to  it  on  the  plea,  that, 
the  right  having  been  once  acknowledged  in  this 
country,  the  revocation  of  it  might  at  firft  excite 
difcontentSj  and  Ihould  therefore  niofl  fully  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  grcateft 
caution,  and  of  nfing  3II  poffible  means  of  pre- 
venting any  fudden  fhock  to  the  opinions  of  the 
poor.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  grounds  of  the  further  aflertion,  which  I  have 
fometimes  heard  roadcj  that  if  the  poor  were  really 
convinced,  that  they  had  no  claim  of  right  to  relief, 
they  would  in  general  be  more  inclined  to  be  dif- 
contentcd  and  feditious.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
only  way  I  have  of  judging  is  to  put  myfelf  in  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  the  poor  man,  and  con- 
fider  how  I  fliould  feel  in  his  fituation.  If  I  were 
told,  ibat  the  rich  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  tlie  land  were  bound  to  lupport  me,  I 
could  not,  in  the  firft  place,  feel  much  obligation 
for  fuch  fupport ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  I  were 
given  any  food  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  could  not 
fee  the  abfolute  ncctlfity  of  the  change,  which 
would  probably  be  the  cafe,  I  fhould  think  that  I 
had  good  reafon  to  complain.  I  Ihould  feel,  that 
the  laws  had  been  violated  to  my  injury,  and  that 
Q  a  2  I  had 
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I  liad  been  uiijuilly  deprived  of  my  right.  Undef 
thefe  circumftances,  though  I  might  be  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  an  armed  force  from  committing  any 
overt  adts  of  reliftancc,  yet  I  fhould  confider  niyfelf 
as  perfciHIy  julHfied  in  fo  doing,  if  this  fear  were 
removed;  and  the  injury,  which  I  believed  that  I 
had  fuiFered,  might  produce  the  moft  unfavourable 
cffedls  on  itiy  general  difpofilioiiB  towards  the 
higher  claflcs  of  focicty.  I  cannot  indeed  conceive 
any  thing  more  irritating  to  the  human  feelings, 
than  to  experience  that  degree  of  diftrefs,  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  our  poor  laws  and  benevolence,  is  not 
unfrequently  felt  in  this  country;  and  yet  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  ItifttTings  were  not  brought  upon 
me  eiUitr  by  my  own  faults,  or  by  the  operation  of 
thofe  general  laws,  which  like  the  tempeft,  the 
blight,  or  the  peftilence,  arc  continually  falling 
hard  on  particular  individuals)  while  others  entirely 
efcape,  but  were  occafioned  folcly  by  the  avarice 
and  injuflice  of  the  higher  clafles  of  fociety. 

On  the  contrary,  if  I  firmly  believe,  that  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  I  had  no 
claim  o^ right  to  lupport,  I  fhould,  in  the  firft  place, 
feel  myfelf  more  ftrongly  bound  lo  a  lifeofinduftry 
and  frugality;  but  if  want,  notwithftanding,  came 
upon  me,  I  fhould  confider  it  in  the  light  of  ficknefs, 
as  an  evil  incidental  lo  my  pre  fen  t  flate  of  being, 
and  which,  If  I  could  not  avoid,  it  was  my  duly  to 
bear  with  fortitude  and  refignatijan,     I  fhould  know 

from 
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from  paft  experience,  that  the  bed  title  I  could  have 
to  the  afliflance  of  the  benevolent  would  be  the  not 
having  brought  myfelf  into  diftrefs  by  my  own 
idlenefs  or  extravagance.  What  I  received  would 
have  the  beft  efFedl  on  my  feelings  towards  the 
higher  clafles.  Even  if  it  were  much  inferior  to 
what  I  had  been  accuftomed  to,  it  would  ftill,  in- 
ftead  of  an  injury,  be  an  obligation*;  and  confcious 
that  I  had  no  claim  of  rights  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  abfolute  famine,  which  would  overcome  all  other 
confidcrations,  could  morally  juftify  refiftance. 

I  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  poor  in  this 
country  were  convinced,  that  they  had  no  claim  of 
right  to  ^fupport ;  and  yet  in  fcarcities  and  all  cafe* 
of  urgent  diftrefs  were  liherally  relieved,  which  I 
think  they  would  be ;  the  bond  which  unites  the 
rich  with  the  poor  would  be  drawn  much  clofer 
than  at  prefent,  and  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety,  a* 
they  would  have  lefs  real  reafon  for  irritation  ^nd 
difcontent,  would  be  much  lefe  fybjedt  to  thcfe 
uneafy  fenfations. 

Among  thofe  who  have  objeAed  to  my  declara* 
tion,  that  the  poor iiave  no  claim  oi right  to  fupport^ 
is  Mr.  Young,  who,  with  a  harflinefs  pot  quite  be- 
coming a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  has  called  my 
propofal  for  the  gra^u^l  abolition  of  the  poor  laws 
a  horrible  plan,  and  afTerted,  that  the  execution  ctf 
it  would  be  a  moft  iniquitous  proceeding.  Let 
this  plan  however  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
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that  which  he  himfelf  and  others  have  propofcd, 
of  fixing  the  fum  of  ihe  poors  rates,  which  on  no 
account  is  to  be  increafed.  Under  fuch  a  law,  if 
the  diflreffes  of  the  poor  were  to  be  aggravated  len- 
fold,  either  by  the  increafc  of  numbers  of  the  re- 
currence of  a  fcarcity,  tlie  fame  lum  would  in- 
variably be  appropriated  to  their  relitf.  If  the 
ftatute  which  gives  the  poor  a  right  to  fupport  were 
to  renaain  unexpunged,  we  fhould  add  to  the  cruelty 
of  ftarving  them  the  extreme  injuftice  of  ftill  pro- 
fejjing  to  relieve  them.  If  this  ftatute  were  ex- 
punged oraltered,  wefhould  virtually  fleny  the  right 
of  the  poorto  fupport,  and  only  retain  the  abfurdity. 
of  faying,  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  certain  fum;  an 
abfurdity  on  which  Mr.  "Young  juftly  comments 
with  much  feverity  in  the  cafe  of  France.*    In  both 

cafes 

'  The  Kational  Aflembly  of  France,  thoajh  they  difapproved 
of  the  Eiiglifli  pooriawg,  flill  adopted,  their  principle,  and  de- 
clared, that  the  poor  bad  a  right  to  pecuniary  afliltaoce ;  that  the 
Aflenably  ouglit  to  confidf  r  fuch  a  provilioii  as  one  of  its  firfl  and 
moft  facred  duties;  and  that  with  ihn  view,  an  expenTe  ought 
to  be  incurred  to  the  amoiiut  of  50  millions  a  year.  Mr,  Young 
jutlly  obferves,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  how  it  is  polEble  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  a  facred  duly,  and  not  ex- 
tend that  50  to  100,  if  necellity  flioold  demand  il,ilie  1  CO  to  200, 
the  200  to  300,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreflion 

hich  has  taken  place  in  England.  Travda  in  France,  c.  xv, 
p.  439. 

I  fliould  be  the  laft  man  to  quote  Mr,  Young  againft  himfelf, 
if  I   thought  he  had    left  the  path  of  error  for  the  path  of  truth, 

fuch  tind  of  inconliftency  I  hold  to  be  highly  praifeworthy. 
But  thinking  on  thecontrary,  that  he  has  left  truth  for  error,  it  ig 
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eafes  the  bardfliips  which  they  wouM  fuffer  would 
"be  much  more  fevere,  and  would  come  upon  them 
in  a  much  more  unprepared  ftate,  than  upon  the 
plan  propofed  in  the  Eflay. 

According  to  ihis  plan  all  that  are  already  mar- 
ried, and  even  all  that  are  engaged  to  marry  during 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  all  their  children,  would 
be  relieved  as  ufual ;  and  only  thofe  who  marry 
fubfcqiiently,  and  who  of  courfe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  made  better  proviiion  for  contiogencieSi 
would  be  out  of  the  pale  of  relief. 

Any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  muft 
prefuppofe  a  general  acknowledgment,  that  ihey  are 
eflcntially  wrong,  and  that  it  is  neceflary  to  tread 
back  our  fleps.  With  this  acknowledgment,  what- 
ever objedlions  may  be  made  to  my  plan,  in  the  too 
frequently  fhort-fighted  views  of  policy,  1  have  no 
fear  of  comparing  it  with  any  other,  that  has  yet 
been  advanced,  in  point  of  juftice  and  humauity; 
and  of  courfe  the  terms  iniquitous  and  horrible 
*'  pafs  by  me  like  the  idle  wind,  wliich  I  regard 
"  not." 

Mr.  Young  it  would  appear  has  now  given  up 
this  plan.  He  has  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of 
being  inconfiftcnt,  and  has' given  fuch  rrafons  for 
it,  that  I  am  dii'pofed  to  acquiefce  in  them,  provided 

furely  juflifiable  to  remind  him  of  his  former  opio ions,  Wc  may 
recal  to  a  vicious  man  hU  ibrmer  viriuous  coiiduft,  Iboogh  it 
■would  be  meJefa  and  indelicate  to  rcmiDd  a  Tiriuoui  man  of 
the  vices  which  be  bad  rclin qui  (lied, 
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be  confines  the  cxcrcife  of  this  privilege  to  different 
publications,  in  the  interval  between  which  he 
may  have  colledled  new  fa6ls  j  but  I  ftill  thlni;  it  pot 
quite  allowable  in  the  fame  publication :  and  yet 
it  appears,  that  in  the  very  paper,  in  which  he  has 
Co  fevcijely  condemned  my  fcheme,  the  fame  argu- 
ments, which  he  has  ufed  to  reprobate  it,  are  appli- 
*  cable  vyith  equal  force  againft  his  own  propofal,  as 
he  has  there  explained  it. 

•  He  allows,  that  his  plan  can  provide  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  families,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  iricreafe  from  them  5  *  but  \t\  allowing  this, 
Be  allows,  t'lat  it  does  not  reach  the  grand  difficulty 
attending  a  provifion  for  the  poor.     In  this  qioft 
eilential  point,  after  reprobating  me  forfaying,  that 
the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  io  fupport,  he   is 
compelled   to  adopt  the  very  fame  conclufion  ;  and 
to  own,  that  f^  it  might  be  prudent  to  confidcr  the 
*f  roifery,  to  which  the  progreffivc  population  might 
*^  be  fubjciil,   when  there  was  not  a  fufficient  de- 
ff  mand  for  them  in  towns  and  manufaftures,  as  an 
**  evil  which  it   was  abfolutely  and  phyfically  im- 
^^  poffible  to  preveiit/'     Now  the  fole  reafon  why 
I  fay,  |hat  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  ri^hi  to  fupport, 
is  thie  phyfical  impoflibility  of  relieving  this  pro*- 
greflive  population.    Mr.  Young  exprefsly  acknow- 
ledges this  phyfical  impoflibility  ;  yet  with  an  in- 
cpnfiftency    fcarcely  credible  flill  declaims  againft 
my  declaration. 

*  Annals  of  Agricoltore^  No.  230,  p.  2\9> 
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The  power  which  the  fociety  may  ]joflefs  of  re- 
lieving a  certain  poriion  of  the  poor  is  a  confidcr- 
ation  perfectly  diflinct  Irom  the  general  queftion; 
and  I  am  quite  luie  I  have  never  laid,  iliat  it  is  not 
our  diilv  lo  do  all  tlic  good  that  is  pradiicable. 
But  this  limited  power  ot'  afTiHing  individuals  caa- 
not  poifibly  efiahliJh  a  general  nght.  If  the  poor 
have  really  a  natural  right  lo  fupport,  and  if  our 
prcfcnt  laws  he  only  a  confirmation  of  this  right,  it 
ought  certainly  to  extend  unimpaired  to  all  who 
arc  in  dilirels,  lo  ihe  iiicieale  from  the  cottagers  as 
well  as  to  ihe  cottagers  ihenifelvea :  and  it  would  be 
B  palpable  injuftice  in  ihe  fociety,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Young's  plan,  and  purchale  from  the  prefent  gene- 
ration the  disfranchifeinent  of  iheir  ptofterity. 

Mr.  Yoimg  objefls  very  ftrongly  to  that  paflage 
of  the  Eflay,'  in  which  I  obferve,  that  a  man,  who 
plunges  himfelf  into  poverty  and  dependence  by 
marrying  without  any  profpe<S  of  being  able  to 
maintain  his  family,  has  more  reafon  to  accufe  him- 
ffl  f,  than  the  pri<  e  of  labour,  the  parifti,  the  avarice 
of  the  rich,  tlie  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providenee ;  except  in  as  far  as  he 
has  been  deceived  by  thofe.who  ought  to  have  in- 
flrudled  him.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Mr.  Young  faw, 
that  the  poor  fellow  is  juftified  in  every  one  of 
thefe  complainls,  tliat  of  Providence  alone  fxcepted ; 
flpd  that,  feeing  other  cottagers  living  comforlably 

*  Eook  iv,  c.  iii,  p.  506,  -Ito,  edit.  vol.  ii,  p,  26lj  265,  8vo. 
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with  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  he  tas  caufc  to 
accufe  inftiuitions,  which  deny  htm  that  which  the 
rich  could  well  fpare,  and  which  would  give  him  all 
he  wants.'  I  would  beg  Mr.  Young  tor  a  moment 
to  conlider  how  the  matter  would  ftand,  if  his  own 
plan  were  completely  executed.  Alter  all  the 
commons  had  been  divided  as  he  has  propofed, 
if  a  labourer  had  more  than  one  fon,  in  what  re- 
Xpeft  would  the  fecond  or  third  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent lituation  from  the  man  ihat  I  have  fuppofcd  I 
Mr.  Young  cannot  poflibly  mean  to  fay,  that,  if 
he  had  the  very  natural  dcfire  of  marryiiig  at 
twenty,  he  would  flill  have  a  right  to  com- 
j^ain,  that  the  focicty  did  not  give  him  a  houfe 
and  three  or  four  acres  of  land.  He  has  in- 
deed exprefsly  denied  this  abfurd  confequence, 
though  in  fo  doing  he  has  directly  contradifled  the 
declaration  juft  quoted.''  The  progrefEwe  popu- 
lation, he  fays,  would,  according  to  his  fyftem,  be 
cutoff  from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the 
encouiagement  to  marry  would  reni.iin  exaifily  ia 
that  proportion  lefs  than  at  prefeiit.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  without  land,  witiiout  the  profpeiSt 
of  parilh  relief,  and  with  the  price  of  labour  only 
6ifhcient  to  maintain  two  children,  can  Mr.  Young 
ferioufly  think.,  that  the  poor  man,  if  he  be  really 


Lawire  of  his  fituation,  docs  not  do  wrong  in  mar-  ^M 

rying,  and  ought  not  to  accufe  himfelf  for  following  ^| 

'  Annals  of  Agricullure,  No  239,  p.  226.  '  ^M 

^  AanaU  of  Agricullure,  No.  23t),  p.  au,  ^M 
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■what  Mr.  Young  calls  the  ditjlates  of  God,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  revelation  ?  Mv.  Yomig  cannot  be 
unaware  of  the  wretchednefs,  that  mull:  inevitably 
follow  a  mamagc  under  fuch  ciicumlianccs.  Hi$ 
flan  makes  no  provifion  whatever  for  altering  thefe 
circumftances.  He  muft  therefore  totally  difrfgard 
all  tiie  mifery  arifing  fioin  excelBve  poverty;  or,  if 
he  allows,  that  thefe  lupernumerary  members  mult 
neceffariiy  waitj  either  till  a  cottage  with  land  be- 
comes vacant  in  the  country,  or  that  by  emigrating 
to  towns  they  can  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
a  family,  all  the  declamation,  which  he  hns  urged 
with  fuch  pomp  againft  deferring  marriage  in  my 
fyflem,  would  be  equally  applicable  in  liis  own 
fyfiem.  In  fact,  if  iMr.  Young's  plan  really  attained 
the  object,  which  it  profeHes  to  have  in  view,  that 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  did  not 
defeat  its  intent  by  encouraging  a  too  rapid  multi- 
plication, and  confequently  lowering  the  price  of 
labour ;  it  cajmot  be  doubted,  ihaf  not  only  the 
fupernumerary  members  juft  mentioned,  but  all  the 
labouring  poor,  niufi  wait  longer  before  they  could. 
marry,  than  they  do  at  prefcnt. 

The  following  propofition  may  be  faid  to  bc 
capable  of  mathematical  demonftration.  In  a  coun- 
try the  refources  of  which  will  not  perrtianenlly  admit 
of  an  increafe  of  population  more  rapid  than  the  ck^ 
iiling  rate,  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  which  would  Lend  to  diminifh  morlality, 
could  pojjibly  take  place  withoat  being  accompanied 
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by  a  fnaaller  proportion  of  births,  fuppofing  of 
tourfe  no  particular  increafe  of  emigration.*  To 
a  perfon  who  has  conlidered  the  fubjcft,  there  is  no 
propofition  in  Euclid,  which  brings  home  to  the 
mind  a  ilronger  convidiion  than  this ;  and  there  is 
no  truth  fo  invariably  confirmed  by  all  the  regiflers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  that  have  ever  been 
colledied.  In  this  country  it  has  appeared,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  population  Adl,  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths  is  about  4  to  3.  This  pro- 
portion with  a  mortality  of  1  in  40^*  would  double 
the  population  in  83  years  and  a  halfj  and  as  we 
cannot  fuppofc^  that  the  country  could  admit  of  more 
than  a  quadrupled  population  in  the  next  hundred 
:  and  fixty-li-x  years,  we  may  fafcly  fay,  that  its  re- 

•  With  regard  to  the  refources  of  emigration,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  4th  chapter.  Book  ill,  of  the  Eifay.  Nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  fay,  that  three  fourths  of  the  habitable  globe  are  yet  un- 
peopled, but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  fill  thefe  parts  with 
iiouriiliiDg  colonies.  I'he  peculiar  circumltances  Avhich  have 
caufed  the  fpiritof  emigration  in  the  Highlands,  fo  clearly  ex- 
plained in  tlic  able  work  of  Lord  Selkirk  before  referred  to,  are 
Bct  of  conftant  recurrence;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  wifhed, 
that  they  fhould  be  fo.  And  yet  without  fome  fuch  circomftanccs, 
people  arc  by  no  means  very  ready  to  leave  their  native  foil, 
•and  will  bear  much  didrefs  at  home,  rather  than  venture  on  tbelc 
Aidant  regions.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and 
iutereft  of  governments  to  facilitate  eiiiigration  -,  but  it  would  furcly 
be  unjuft  to  oblige  people  to  leave  their  country  and  kindred 
^gaind  their  inclinations* 

.     >  I'ablc  iii,  p.  228, 4to  edit ;  and  Table  ii,  p.  535,  5^Q,  vol.  i, 
■^yo.cdit. 
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Ibarces  wiU  not  allow  of  a  permanent  rate  of  in* 
crpafe  grieater  than  that  which  is  taking  place  at 
prcfent.     But  if  this  be  granted,  it  follows  as  a  di- 
TtOL  conclufion,  that  if  Mn  Young's  plan,  or  any 
other,  really  fucceedcd  in  bettt'inng  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  rear  more  of 
their  ^fhildr^n,  the  vacancies  in  cottages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  exp^dtants  would  happen 
flower  than  .at,  prcfent,  and  the  age  of  niarriage 
muft  inevitably  be  later.     Thofe,  therefore,  who 
propofe  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  reprobate  later  or 
fewer  marriages,  are  guilty  of  the  moft  puerile  in- 
coniiflency ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  perfedlly  aftonifll- 
ed,  that  Mr.  Young,  who  once  underftood  the  fub- 
jedl,  (hould  have  indulged  himfclf  in  fuch  a  poor 
declamation  about  paffions,  profligacy,   burnings 
•and  ravens.  It  is  in  fad  a  filly,  not  to  fay  impious, 
declamation  againfl:  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  dif^ 
penfations  of  Providence. 

\  With  regard  to  the  exprcflion  of  later  marriages, 
it  ihould  always  be  rccoUeded,  that  it  refers  to  no 
particular  age,  but  is  entirely  comparative.  The 
marriages  in  England  are  later  than  in  France^  the 
natural  confcquence  of  that  prudence  and  refpec- 
tability  generated  by  a  better  government ;  and  can 
we  doubt,  that  good  has  been  the  refult  ?  1  he  mar- 
riages in  this  country  now  arc  later  than  they  were 
before  the  i^evolution,  and  I  feel  firmly  f^erfuaded, 
*that  the  iacrcafed  hcalthinefs  obfcrvcd  of  late  years 

could 


^ould  not  poiHbly  bave  taken  place  without  this 
accompanying  circumftance*  Two  or  three  years 
|n  the  average  age  of  marriage,  by  lengthening  each 
generation,  and  tending,  in  a  fmall  degree,  both  to 
diminifii  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages^  and  the 
number  of  born  living  to  be  married,  may  make  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  rate  of  increafe^  and 
be  adequate  to  allow  for  a  conliderably  dimmiihed 
mortality.  But  I  would  on  no  account  talk  of  any 
limits  whatever.  The  only  plain  and  intelligible 
meafure  with  regard  to  marriage  is  the  having  a 
fair  profpc6t  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family* 
if  the  pofleffion  of  one  of  Mr.  Young's  cottages 
would  give  the  labourer  this  profpeft,  he  would  be 
quite  right  to  marry ;  but  if  it  did  not,  or  if  he 
could  only  obtain  a  rented  houfe  without  land^and' 
the  wages  of  labour  were  only  fufficient  to  maintain 
two  children,  does  Mr.  Young,  who  cuts  him  off 
from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  prefume  to  fay, 
that  he  would  ftill  be  right  in  marrying  ?  * 

Mr.  Young  has  alTerted,  that  I  have  made  perfedl 
chaftity  in  thefinglc  flate  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  my  plan ;  but  this  furely  is  a  mifreprc- 
fentation.     Perfcdl  virtue  is  indeed  abfolutely  ne* 

•  The  lowcft  profpc6^,  with  which  a  man  can  bcjuftified  ia 
niarryingy  fccms  to  be  the  power,  when  in  heahh,  of  earniog 
fnch  wages,  as  at  the  average  price  of  corn  will  maintain  the 
average  number  of  living  children  to  a  marriage. 

'  cefl&ry^ 
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Cedary,  to  enable  man  to  avoid  all  the  moral  and 
phyfical  evils,  which  depend  upon  his  own  con- 
duft;  but  who  ever  cxpedled  perfefl:  virliie  upon 
earth  ?  I  have  faid  what  I  conceive  to  be  ftriflly 
true,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  marriage,  till  we 
9an  feed  our  children  ;  and  that  it  is  alfo  our  duty, 
not  to  indulge  ourlelvcs  in  vicious  gratifications: 
but  I  have  never  faid,  that  I  expetlcd  fither,  much 
lefs  both  of  thele  duties,  to  be  complelely  fulfilled, 
^n  this,  and  a  number  of  other  cafes,  it  may  happCHj 
that  the  violation  of  one  of  two  duties  will  enable 
B  man  to  jKTform  the  other  with  greater  facility  j 
but  if  they  be  really  both  duties,  and  both  pradi- 
eabli",  no  power  on  earth  can  abfolvc  a  man  from 
the  guilt  of  violating '-'ithcr.  ']'his  can  only  be  done 
by  tliat  GoJ,  who  can  weigh  the  crime  againft  the 
temptation,  and  will  temper  juflice  with  mercy. 
The  moralift  is  ftlll  bound  to  inculcate  the  prac- 
tire  of  both  duties,  and  each  individual  muft  be 
left  to  aft  under  the  temp'.ations,  to  which  he  is 
cxpofed,  as  his  confcience  ftiail  diflate.  Whatever 
I  may  have  faid  in  drawing  a  piifture  profeJfeMj 
vifionary,  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  my  principles  I  have  taken  man 
as  he  is,  with  all  his  impcrffdtions  on  his  head. 
And  thus  viewing  him,  and  knowing  that  fome 
checks  to  population  mult  exift,  I  have  not  the 
ilightcft  befilatioa  in   faying,   that  <be  prudential 

check 
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<heck  to  marriage  Is  better  than  premature,  mor^ 
tality.  And  in  this  decifion  I  feel  myfelf  completely 
jufiified  by  experience. 

Jn  every  inftance  that  can  be  traced,  in  which  an 
improved  government  has  given  to  its  fubjeds  a 
greater  degree  of  forefight^  induftry,  and  pcrfonal 
^gi^ity,  thefe  effects,  under  fimilar  circumftances  of 
increafe^  have  invariably  been  accompanied  by  ^ 
diminiihed  proportion  of  marriages.  Jhis  is  a 
prpofj^  that  an  increafe  of  moral  worth  in  the  gene- 
ral charaftcr  is  not  at  leaft  incompatible  with  an  in- 
creafe of  temptations  with  refped  to  one  particular 
vice;  and  the  inflances  of  Norway^  Switzerland, 
England^  nnd  Scotland,  adduced  in  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  EfTay,  fhow,  that  in  comparing  different 
countries  together,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births  does  not  neceflarily  imply  the 
greater  prevalence  even  of  this  particular  vice.  This 
is  furely  quite  enough  for  the  legiflator*  He  can- 
not eftimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree,  in 
which  chaftiiy  in  the  fingle  flate  prevails.  His  ge- 
neral conclufions  muft  be  founded  on  general  rc- 
fults,and  thefe  are  clearly  in  his  favour. 

To  much  of  Mr.  Young's  plan,  ashe  has  at  pre- 
fent  explained  it,  I  ftiould  by  no  means  obje<Sl> 
The  peculijir  evil,  which  I  apprehended  from  it,  that 
of  taking  the  poor  from  theconfumption  of  wheat, 
and  feeding  tjjem  on  milk  and  potatoes,  might  cer- 
tainly be  avoided  by  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
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cottages ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  we  fiiould  not  be  deterred  from  making  500, 000 
families  more  comfortable,  becaule  we  cannot  extend 
the  fame  relief  to  all  the  reft.  I  have  indeed  my- 
felf  ventured  to  recommend  a  general  improvement 
of  cottages,  and  even  the  cow  fyftem  on  a  limited 
fcale ;  and  perhaps  with  proptr  precautions  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  might  be  given  to  a  conlider- 
able  body  of  the  labouring  clafTes. 

If  the  law  which  entitles  the  poor  to  fupport 
were  to  be  repealed,  any  planj  which  would  tend  to 
render  fuch  repeal  more  palatable  on  its  firft  pro- 
mulgation, I  ihould  raoft  highly  approve;  and  in' 
this  view,  fome  kind  of  compadt  with  the  poor 
might  be  very  deiirable.  A  plan  of  letting  land 
to  labourers  under  certain  conditions  has  lately 
been  tried  in  the  parith  of  LongNcwnton  in  Glou- 
ccflerfhire,  and  the  refult,  wilh  a  general  propoJal 
founded  on  it,  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  Eftcourt.  The  prcfent  fuccefs  lias  been  very 
flriking ;  but  in  this,  and  every  other  cafe  of  the 
kind,  we  fhould  always  bear  in  mind,  that  no  ex- 
periment refpedting  a  piovifioii  for  the  poor  can 
be  faid  to  be  coraplclc,  till  fuccecding  generations 
have  arifen/  I  doubt  if  there  ever  has  been  an 
inflance 

"  In  any  plan,  particularly  of  a  djflribulion  of  land,  as 
a  cotni>cnration  far  ihe  rdid" given  by  the  poor  laws,  the  fuc- 
cecding generations  would  forni  the  grand  difficulty. ,  All  others 
would   be  perfeflly  trivial  in  comparilbn.     Fur  a   time  every 
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jnftance  of  any  thing  like  a  liberal  inftitatioo  for 
the  poor,  which  did  not  fucceed  on  its  fiiil  efla- 
falifhmenf,  however  it  might  have  failed  afterwards* 
But  this  confidtration  ihould  by  no  means  deter  us 
from  making  Inch  experiments,  when  prefent  good 
is  to  be  obtained  by  them,  and  a  future  overbalance 
of  evil  not  juftly  to  be  apprehended.  It  fhould 
only  make  us  lefs  rafli  in  drawing  our  inferences. 

With  regard  to  the  general  queftion  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  lower  ctaffts  of  pofTelling  land, 
it  fhould  be  rccolleded,  that  fuch  pofleffions 
are  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Formerly  this 
fyftcm  prevailed  in  almoft  every  countiy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  prevails  at  prefent 
in  many  countries,  where  the  peafants  are  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  comforts,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  very  poor,  and  particularly  fubjeft  to 
fcavcities.  With  refpedt  to  this  latter  evil,  indeed, 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  a  peafantry,  which  depends 
principally  on  its  polleflions  in  land,  mutt  be  more 
expofed  to  it,  ihan  one  which  depends  on  the  ge- 
neral wages  of  labour.  When  a  year  of  deficient 
crops  occurs  in  a  country  of  any  extent  and  diver- 

•  fity  of  foil,  it  is  always  partial,  and  fome  diftriih  ^ 
are  more  affeifted  than  others.  But  when  a  bad  ^M 
thing  might  go  on  very  fmoothly,  and  Ihc  rates  be  much  dimi-  ^^ 
nilhed;  but  afterwards,  they  would  either  iacreale  sgaio  as  ra- 
pidly as  before,  or  the  fcheme  would  be  expofed  to  all  the  fame 
I  objections  vbich  have  been  made  to  mine,  without  the  fame  ^m 
juftice  and  conliftency  topaltiate  tbem.  ^| 
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crop  of  grafs,  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  a  mortality 
among  cattle,  falls  on  a  poor  man  whofe  principal 
depcndance  is  on  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  he  is 
in  ihe  moft  deplorable  and  lielplefs  lituation.  He 
is  comparatively  without  money  to  purchafe  fup* 
plies,  and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
the  man  who  depends  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
who  will  of  courfe  be  able  to  purchafe  that  portion 
of  the  general  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
his  relative  iiluation  in  the  fociety  entitles  him. 
In  Sweden  wliere  the  farmers  labourers  are  paid 
principaUy  in  land,  and  often  keep  two  or  three 
cows,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ihe  peafants  of  one 
diftrift  to  be  almoft  ftarving,  while  their  neighbours 
at  a  hille  diftance  are  living  in  comparative  plenty. 
It  will  be  found  indeed  generally,  that,  in  almoft 
all  the  countries  which  ate  particularly  fubjcdl 
to  fcarcities  and  famines,  either  the  farms  are  very 
fmall,  or  the  labourers  are  paid  principally  in  land. 
China,  Indoftan  and  the  former  flate  of  ihe  High- 
lands of  Scotland  furniih  fome  proofs  among  many 
others  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva'.ion  ;  and  m  re- 
ference to  the  finall  properties  of  France,  Mr.  Young 
himfelf  in  his  tour  particularly  notices  the  diftrefs 
arifing  from  the  leaft  failure  of  the  crops;  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  fiich  a  deficiency  as  in  England  paffeg 
almoli  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended  with 
dreadful  calamities.' 

»  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c,  xii,  p.  ^Og.     That  country  will 
probably  be  the  leult  liable  to  fcarciiies,  in  which  agriculiure  ii 
carried  on  as  ibc  moll  flourifhiag  manufatiure  of  ihe  flate. 
,      .      ;  H  H  a  '?sV'i\iS&- 
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Should  any  plan  therefore  of  affifting  the  poor 
by  land  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
abfolutely  eflential  to  its  ultimate  fuccefs,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  it  their  principal  dependance. 
And  this  might  probably  be  doue  by  attending 
llriflly  to  the  two  following  rules.  Not  to  let  the 
divifion  of  land  be  fo  great,  as  to  interrupt  the 
cottager  eflenlially  in  his  ufual  labours ;  and  always 
to  flop  in  the  further  diftribution  of  land  and  cot- 
lageSj  when  the  price  of  labour,  independent  of  any 
afliftance  from  land,  would  not  at  the  average  price 
of  corn  maintain  three,  or  at  leall  two  children. 
Could  the  matter  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  labourer 
in  working  for  others  fhould  flill  continue  to  earn 
the  fame  real  command  over  the  neceffaries  of  life 
tbat  he  did  before,  a  very  great  acceffion  of  com- 
fort and  happinels  might  accrue  to  the  poor  from 
the  potrcffion  of  land,withoul  any  evil  that  I  can  fore- 
fee  at  prcfent.  Butifthefe  points  were  not  attended 
to,  I  Ihouid  certainly  fear  an  approximation  to  the 
ftate  of  thepoor  in  France,  Sweden,  and  Ireland; 
nor  do  I  think,  that  any  of  the  partial  experiments 
that  have  yet  taken  place  afford  the  flighteft  pre- 
fumption  to  the  contrary.  The  refult  of  thefe  cx- 
pcriraents  is  indeed  exactly  fuch  as  one  fhould  have 
expefled.  Who  could  ever  have  doubted,  that,  if 
without  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  or  taking  the 
labourer  off  from  his  ufual  occupations,  you  could 
give  him  the  produce  of  one  or  two  acres  of  land 
and  the  benefit  of  a  cow,  you  would  decidedly  raife 
Jiis  condition  ?  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he 
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would  retain  this  advantage,  if  the  fyfiem  were  fo 
extended,  as  to  make  the  land  his  principal  depen- 
dance,  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr,  Young,  to  take  the  poor  from  the 
confumption  of  wheat,  and  feed  them  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  fo  marvellous, 
as  it  does  to  Mr.  Young,  that  the  very  fame  fyflem, 
which  in  Lincolnfhire  and  Rutlandftiire  may  pro- 
duce now  the  mofi:  comfortable  peafantry  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,  fhould  in  the  end,  if  extended 
without  proper  precautions,  affiniilate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourci's  of  this  country  to  that  of  the 
lower  claffes  ofthelrifh. 

It  is  generally  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  go- 
vernment, to  take  upon  itfelf  to  regulate  the  fiipply 
of  any  commodity  in  requcft,  and  probably  the 
fupply  of  labourers  forms  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule.  I  would  on  no  account  therefore  pro- 
pofe  a  poficivc  law  to  regulate  their  increafe;  but 
as  any  afTiRance,  which  the  fociety  might  give  them, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  unlimited,  the 
line  may  fairly  be  drawn  where  we  pleafe  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  increafe  from  this  point,  every  thing 
would  be  left  as  before  to  individual  exertion  and 
■  individual  fpeculation. 

If  any  plan  of  this  kind  were    adopted  by  the 
government,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  might 
be  made  the  means  of  giving  the  hell  kind  of  en- 
couragement and    reward   to    thofc  who    are  cm- 
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plojred  in  our  defence.  If  the  period  of  enlifling 
were  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  every  perfon,  who  had  conduced  him- 
felf  well,  was  entitled  to  a  houfe  and  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  land,  if  a  country  labourer,  and  to  a  tene- 
ment in  a  town  and  a  fmall  penfion,  if  an  artificer, 
all  inalienable,  a  very  flrong  motive  would  be  held 
out  to  young  men,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
\ice  of  their  country,  but  10  behave  well  in  that 
fervice  j  and  in  a  fhort  time,  there  would  be  fuch  a 
martial  population  at  home,  as  the  unfortunate  flate 
of  Europe  feems  in  a  mofl:  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
quire. As  h  is  only  limited  affiftance,  that  the  fo- 
ciety  can  pofliblygive,  it  feems  in  every  refpedl  fair 
and  proper,  that  in  regulating  this  limit  forae  im- 
portant end  ftiould  be  attained. 

>  If  the  poor  laws  be  allowed  to  remain  exa£lly  in 
their  prefent  ftate,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  aware,  to 
what  caul'e  it  is  owing,  that  their  efFe6ts  have  not 
been  more  pernicious  than  they  are  obfcrved  to  be ; 
that  we  may  not  complain  of,  or  alter  thofe  parts, 
without  which  we  (hould  really  not  have  the  power 
of  continuing  them.  The  law  which  obliges  each 
pnrifh  to  maintain  its  own  poor  is  open  to  many 
objeftions.  It  keeps  the  overfeera  and  church- 
wardens continually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  new 
comers,  and  conftantly  in  a  flate  of  difpute  with 
other  pariftes.  It  thus  prevents  the  free  circulation 
^L  of  labour  6'om  place  to  place,  and  renders  its  price  ^M 
■  reiy    ■ 


very  unequal  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
difpofes  all  landlords  rather  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  cottages  on  their  eflates;  and  this  fcarcity  of 
habitations  in  the  country,  by  driving  more  to  the 
towns  than  would  otherwife  have  goncj  gives  a  re- 
lative dil'couragemcnt  to  agriculture,  and  a  relative 
encouragement  to  raanufadlurea.  Thcfe,  it  rauft  be 
allowed,  are  no  inconfiderable  evils;  but  if  the  ' 
caufe  which  occafions  them  were  removed,  evils  of 
much  greater  magnitude  would  follow.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Young  in  thinking,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a  parifh  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  more  cottages 
were  built,  and  let  at  any  tolerably  moderate  rents, 
they  would  not  be  immediately  filled  wiih  new 
couples.  I  even  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
in  feme  places  this  want  of  habitations  operates  too 
ftrongly  in  preventing  marriage.  But  I  have  not 
the  leart  doubt,  that,  confidercd  generally,  its  opera- 
tion In  the  prcfent  ftate  of  things  is  moft  beneficial ; 
and  that  it  is  almoii  exclufively  owing  to  this  caufe, 
that  we  have  been  able  lb  long  to  continue  the  poor 
laws.  If  any  man  couid  build  a  hovel  by  the 
road  fide,  or  on  the  neighbouring  wafte,  without 
moleftationj  and  yet  were  fecure,  that  he  and  his 
family  would  always  be  fupplied  with  work  and 
food  by  the  parifh,  if  they  were  not  readily  to  be 
obtained  elfewhere ;  1  do  not  believe,  that  it  would 
be  long  before  the  phyfical  impoflibilily  of  execut- 
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ing  ihe  letter  of  the  poor  laws  would  appear.  It 
is  of  importance  therefore  to  be  aware,  that  it  is  not 
bccaufe  this  or  any  other  fociety  has  really  the  power 
of  employing  and  fupporting  all  that  might  be 
born,  that  we  have  been  able  to  continue  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  ;  but  becaufe  by  the  indireft  operation 
of  this  fyftem,  not  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  its 
'  eftablifhnient,  and  frequently  reprobated  fince,  the 
number  of  births  is  always  very  greatly  limited,  and 
thus  reduced  within  the  pale  of  poflTble  fupport. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  poor  laws  is  cer- 
tainly to  encourage  marriage,  but  a  clofer  attention 
to  all  their  indiretft  as  well  as  direct  efFedts  may 
make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  they  really  do 
this.  They  clearly  tend,  in  their  general  operation, 
to  difcourage  fobriety  and  economy,  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  the  defertion  of  children,  and  to  put 
virtue  and  vice  more  on  a  level  than  they  otherwife 
would  be ;  but  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  pofitively, 
that  they  tend  to  enconrage  population.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  proportion  of  births  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  others  in  limilar  circumftances  is  very 
fmail ;  but  this  was  to  be  expe<5led  from  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  government,  the  more  refpeflable  ftate 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  general  fpread  of  a  tafte 
for  cleanlinefs  and  conveniences.  And  it  will  ' 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  owing  to  thefe 
caufcs,  combined  with  the  twofold  operation  of  the 
poor  laws,  it  mull  be  extremely  difficult  to  afcer- 
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tain,  with  any  degree  of  prcciCon,  what  has  been 
their  efFc6t  on  population.' 

The  only  argument  of  a  general  nature  againft 
the  EfTay,  which  ftrikcs  rae  as  having  any  confider- 
able  force,  is  the  following.  It  is  againil  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles,  not  the  principles  thenifelves, 
and  has  not,  that  1  know  of,  been  yet  advanced  in  its 
prefent  form.  It  may  be  faid,  that,  according  to  my 
own  reafonings  and  ihe  fadts  Hated  in  my  work,  it 
appears,  that  the  diminiflied  proportion  of  birlhs, 
which  I  conlidcr  as  abfolntcly  ncceffary  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
invariably  follows  an  improved  government,  and 
the  greater  degree  of  perfonal  refpe(Sability  which 
it  gives  to  the  lower  claHes  of  fociety.  Confe- 
quently  allowing  the  defirablcnefs  of  the  end,  it  is 
not  necetiary,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  rilk  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  new  opinions,  which  may  alann 
the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  and  the  effe6l  of  which 
we  cannot    with   certainty  forcfce;  but  we  have 

'  The  mofl  favoarable  Hglil,  in  which  the  poor  Jaws  can  poffibl/ 
hs  placed,  is  la  fay,  thai  under  alt  the  circumn-jciccs,  v.  ilh  wbich 
they  have  been  accompanied,  they  do  not  encourage  marriage  j 
and  undciiibtedly  the  returns  of  the  Popuktion  Afl  fteni  to  war- 
rant llie  alTcjtion.  Should  this  be  true,  many  of  the  objeSions 
which  have  been  urged  in  the  Eflay  againfl  the  poor  laws  will  ot 
courfe  be  removed  ;  but  I  with  to  prels  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  that  they  will  in  that  caff;  be  removed  in  firift  conformity 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  work,  and  in  a  manner  to  con- 
firm, rather  than  to  invalidate,  the  main  pofitions  which  it  h?s 
alfempted  to  cftablifli. 
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only  to  proceed  in  improving  our  civil  polity,  con- 
ferring the  benefits  of  education  upon  all,  and  re- 
moving every  obftacle  to  the  general  extenfion  of 
all  thofe  privileges  and  advantages,  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  common  ;  and  we  may  be  quite  fure,  that 
the  efFe<ft  which  I  look  forward  to,  and  which  can 
alone  render  thefe  advantages  permanent,  wifl 
follow. 

I  acknowledge  the  trutji  and  force  of  this  argii-i 
ment,  and  have  only  to  obferve  in  anfwer  to  it,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  we  fhould  not  pro- 
ceed with  more  celerity  and  certainty  towards  the 
end  in  view,  if  the  principal  caufes,  which  tend  to 
promote  or  retard  it,  were  generally  known.  In 
particular,  I  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  habits  and  temper  of 
thelowerclaffes,  when  their  real  iituation  has  been 
clearlyexnlained  tothern;  and  if  this  were  done  gra- 
dually and  cautionfly,  a::d  accompanied  with  proper 
moral  and  religious  inftruiSions,  I  Ihould  not  ex- 
petfl  any  danger  from  it  I  am  always  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  the  general  diflemination  of  truth  is 
prejudicial.  Cafes  of  the  kind  are  undoubtedly 
conceivable,  but  they  fliould  be  admitted  with  very 
great  caution.  If  the  general  prefumption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  advantage  of  truth  were  once  effentially 
fhaken,  all  ardour  in  its  can fe  would  ftiare  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  intcrefls  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue moft  decidedly  fufFer.  It  is  befides  a  fpccies  of 
aprogaa  ce 
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arrogance  not  lightly  to  be  encouraged,  for  any 
man  to  fuppofe,  that  he  has  penetrated  further  into 
the  laws  of  nature  than  the  great  Author  of  them 
intended,  further  than  is  conliftent  with  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Under  thefe  impreffions  I  have  freely  given  my 
opinions  to  the  public.  In  the  truth  of  tlic  general 
principles  of  the  Eflay  I  confefs  that  I  feel  fuch  a 
confidence,  that,  till  fomething  has  been  advanced 
againft  them  very  different  indeed  from  any  thing 
that  has  hitherto  appeared,  I  cannot  help  confider- 
ing  them  as  Incontrovertible,  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  thefe  principles  the  cafe  is  certainly 
different;  and  as  dangers  of  oppofite  kinds  are  to 
be  guarded  againft,  the  fubjc<5t  will  of  courfe  admit 
of  much  latitude  of  opinion.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  whatever  may  be  our 
determination  refpedling  the  advantages  or  difad> 
vantages  of  endeavouring  to  circulate  the  truths  on 
this  fubjeft  among  the  poor,  it  mufl  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, that  they  fhould  be  known  to  all  thofe, 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  laws 
and  inflitutions  of  fociety.  That  the  body  of  an 
army  fhould  not  in  all  cafes  know  the  particulars 
of  their  fituation  may  poffibly  be  defirable;  but 
that  the  leaders  Ihould  be  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ig- 
norance will  hardly,  I  think,  be  contended. 

If  it  be  really  true,  that  without  a  diminifhed 
proportion 
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proportion  of  birihs'  we  cannot  attain  any  fermk- 
miit  improvement  in  the  health  and  happinefs  of 
the  ninfs  ofthe  people,  and  feciire  that  defcription  of 
population,  which,  by  containing  a  larger  fhare  of 
adults,  is  befi:  calculated  to  create  frefti  refources, 
and  confequently  to  encourage  a  continued  increafe 
of  efficient  population  ;  it  is  fiirely  ofthe  higheft  im- 
portance, that  this  fhould  be  known,  that,  if  we  take  • 
no  fteps  dircftly  to  promote  this  efFeft,  we  fhould 
not  at  leaft,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  pre-' 
judices  on  this  fubjccS,  endeavour  to  counteradt  it''. 

And 


'It  fliould  always  be  recollcfled,  tiiat  a  dioiiniflieil  /™/or- 
iion  of  births  may  take  place  under  a  conflant  annual  increafe  of 
tbe  abfolute  number.  This  is  in  f36l  exa^y  what  has  happened 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  lall  forty  years, 

''  We  flioiild  be  aware,  that  a  I'carcity  of  men,  owing 
either  to  great  lolTcs,  or  to  Ibme  particniar  and  iinufual  demand, 
is  liable  to  happen  in  txtrj  coiiutry  ;  and  in  no  refpefit  invali- 
dates the  general  principle,  that  has  been  advanced.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tendency  to  iticreare,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
dJnary  fopply  of  men  cannot  be  produced  either  in  ( 
or  fix  years  ;  but  even  with  a  view  lo  a  more  than  ufoal  fupply,' 
caufea  which  tend  todiminifli  mortality  are  not  only  more  certaiu 
but  more  rapid  in  their  effefls,  than  direCt  encouragements  lo 
marriage.  An  increafe  of  births  may,  and  often  does,  take  place, 
without  the  ultimate  accompliflimeot  of  ourobjeil;  but  fnp- 
pofing  the  births  lo  remain  ihe  fame,  it  is  impoflible  for  a  di- 
minilbed  morlalily  uoi  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  ef- 
fective population. 

We  are  very  ^ipt  to  be  deceived  on  this  fuhjeft  by  the  almoft 
conflant 
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And  if  it  be  thouglit  unadvifeable  to  abolifli  the 
poor  laws,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  knowledge 
of  thofe  general  principles,  which  render  them  in- 
efficient in  iheir  humane  intentions,  might  be  ap- 
plied lo  far  to  modify  them  and  regulate  their 
execution,  as  to  remove  many  of  the  evils  with  whicli 
they  are  accompanied,  and  make  them  lefs  ob- 
jeiftionable. 

There  is  only  one  fubjei5t  more  which  I  fhall 
notice,  and  that  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling  ihan 
of  argument.  Many  perfons,  whofe  underitan  dings 
are  not  of  that  defcription,  ihat  they  can  regulate 

roiiflaot  demand  for  labour,  which  prevails  in  every  profperous 
country}  but  we  Jhould  coniider,  that  in  couu tries  which  can 
but  juft  keep  up  their  jjopulfltion,  as  the  price  of  labour  muft  be 
fuffident  to  rear  a  family  of  a  certain  number,  a  fingle  mau 
would  have  a  fuperfluily,  and  labour  would  be  in  conftaut  de- 
mand at  [heprite  of  llie  fubfifteoce  of  an  individual.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  in  ihia  eouuiiy  we  could  foon  employ  double  the 
nuiubcTof  labourers,  if  we  could  have  them  at  our  own  pricci  be- 
caufc  fupplywill  produce  demand,  as  well  as  demand  fupply.  The 
prefent  great  extenfion  of  ilie  cotton  trade  did  not  originate  in  an 
extraordinary  increafeof  demand  at  the  former  prices,  but  in  an 
increafed  fupply  at  a  much  cheaper  rale,  which  of  courfe  imme- 
diately produced  an  extended  demand.  As  we  cannot  however 
obtain  mtn  at  (ixpcncea  dny  by  improvements  in  machinery,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  the  neceflary  conditions  of  tlieir  rearing;  and 
there  is  no  man,  who  has  the  flighteft  feeling  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  molt  luitiierous  dafs  of  fociety,  or  bas  even  ju{i  views  of  po- 
licy on  the  fubjeft,  who  would  not  rather  (hoofe,  lhat  the  rcqui- 
fite  population  fhould  be  obtained  by  fuch  a  price  of  labour, 
combined  with  fuch  habit?,  as  would  oecafion  a  very  fmall  mor- 
tality, lhan  from  a  great  projiorlion  of  births,  of  which  ctimp^ra- 
tivclyfew  would  reach  manhood. 
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their  belief  or  difbelief  by  their  likes  or  dlflikes, 
have  prorefled  their  pcrfeift  convidlion  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  f.flay; 
but  at  the  fame  time  have  lamented  this  conviiftion, 
as  throwing  a  darker  fhade  over  our  views  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  tending  particularly  to  narrow  our 
prolpii£ts of  future  improvement.  In  thcfc  feelings 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  If,  from  a  review  of 
the  pa  ft,  I  could  not  only  believe,  that  a  funda- 
mental and  very  extraordinary  improvement  in  hu- 
man fociety  was  poffible,  but  feel  a  firm  confitlence 
that  it  would  take  place,  I  fliould  undoubtedly  be 
grieved  to  find,  that  I  had  overlooked  fome  raufe, 
the  operation  of  which  would  at  once  blaft  my 
hopes.  But  if  the  contemplation  of  the  paft  hif- 
tory  of  mank  ind,  from  which  alone  we  can  judge  of 
the  future,  renders  it  almoft  impoflible  to  teel  fuch 
a  confidence,  I  confefs  that  I  had  much  rather  be- 
lieve, that  fome  real  and  dceply-leated  difficulty 
exifted,  the  conftant  fti  uggle  with  which  was  cal- 
culated to  roufe  the  natural  inactivity  of  man,  to 
call  forth  his  faculties,  and  invigorate  and  improve 
his  mind  ;  a  fpecies  of  difficulty  which  it  muft  be 
allowed  is  moft  eminently  and  peculiarly  Iiiitrd  to 
a  ftale  of  probation  ;  than  that  nearly  all  the  evils 
of  life  might  with  the  moft  perfett  farihty  be  r 
moved,  but  for  the  perverfenefs  and  wickcdnefs  of 
thofe  who  influence  human  inftitutions.' 

A  perfon 

•The  mirery  and  vice  arifing  from  tlie  preflure  of  the  popu- 

latioa  too  hard  agaiuft  the  limits  of  fiiblitlcace,  aad  the  mifer/ 
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A  perfon  who  held  this  latter  opinion  muft 
neccffarily  live  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  irritation  and 
difappointment.  The  ardent  cxpeflations,  with 
which  he  might  begin  life,  would  foon  receive  the 
mod  cruel  check.  The  regular  progrefs  of  fociety, 
under  the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  would  to 
him  appear  flow  and  unfatisfaiftory ;  but  inllead 
even  of  this  regular  progrefs,  his  eye  would  be  more 
frequently  prcfentcd  with  retrograde  movements, 
and  the  moftdifheartening  reverfes.  The  changes, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  delight, 
would  be  found  big  with  new  and  unlooked-for  evils, 
and  the  charadlers,  on  which  he  had  repofed  the 
mod  confidence,  would  be  feen  frequently  defertJng 
his  favourite  caufej  either  from  the  leffons  of  expe- 
rience or  the  temptation  of  power.  In  this  flate  of 
conftant  difappointment,  he  would  be  but  too  apt 
to  attribute  every  thing  to  the  worft  motives  ;  he 
would  be  inclined  to  give  up  the  caufe  of  improve- 
iTient  in  defpair;  and  judging  of  the  whole  from  a 
part,  nothing  but  a  peculiar  goodncfs  of  heart,  and 
araiablenefs  of  dirpofilion,  could  preferve  him  from 

and  vice  ariling  from  proraircuoiis  iuterccmrfe,  may  be  conGdered 
as  the  Scylla  aud  Charybdis  of  human  life.  That  it  is  potlitile 
for  each  individual  to  tteer  dear  of  both  thcfe  rocks  is  certainly 
true,  and  a  iruth  which  I  have  endeavoured  tlrongly  to  maintain ; 
but  that  thefe  rocks  do  not  form  a  difficulty  independent  of  hu- 
man inftitutions,  no  perfon  with  any  knowledge  of  (he  fubjeft 
can  venture  to  affert. 

that 
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that  fickly  and  difgufting  mifanthropy,  which  iS" 
but  too  frequently  the  end  of  fuch  characters. 

On  the  contrary,  a  pcrfon  who  held  the  other 
opinion,  as  he  would  fet  out  wilh  more  moderate 
cxpe6lations,  would  of  courlt;  be  lei's  liable  to  difap- 
pointment.  A  comparifon  of  the  beft  with  the 
■worft  ftates  of  fociety,  and  the  obvious  inference 
from  analogy,  that  the  betl  w.ere  capable  of  further 
improvement,  would  conftantly  prefent  to  his  mind 
a  profpect  fufficientiy  animating,  to  warrant  his  moll 
perfevering  exertions.  But  aware  of  the  difficulties 
nth  which  the  fubjetft  was  furrounded,  knowing 
how  often  in  the  attempt  to  attain  one  objedl  fome 
other  had  been  loft,  and  that  though  fociety  had 
made  rapid  advances  in  fome  directions,  it  had  been 
comparatively  ftationary  in  others,  he  would  be 
conftantly  prepared  for  failures.  Thefe  failures, 
inftead  of  creating  defpair,  would  only  create  know- 
ledge; mftead  of  checking  his  ardour,  would  only 
give  it  a  wifer  and  more  fuccefsful  diredtion;  and 
Jiaving  founded  his  opinion  of  mankind  on  broad 
and  general  grounds,  the  difappointmenl  of  any 
particular  views  would  not  change  this  opinion  ; 
but  even  in  declining  age  he  would  probably  be  i 
found  believing  as  firmly  in  the  reality  and  general 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  in  the  exiftence  and  fre- 
quency of  vicej  and  to  the  laft,  looking  forward 
with  a  juft  confidence  to  thofe  improvements  in 
focicly,  which  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  in  fpitc  of  all 
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the  reverfes  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  fecms 
clearly  to  warrant. 

It  may  be  true,  that  if  igorance  is  blifs,  'lis  folly 
to  be  wife  ;  but  if  ignorance  be  not  blifs,  as  in  the 
prefent  inftance;  if  all  falfe  views  of  fociety  muft 
not  only  impede  decidedly  the  progrcfs  of  improve- 
ment, but  neceflkrily  terminate  in  the  moft  bitter 
difappointments  to  the  individuals  who  form  them  ; 
I  (hall  always  think,  that  the  feelings  and  profpefls 
of  thofe,  who  make  thejuftefteftiraatesofour  future 
expe<3ations,  arc  the  mod  confolatory  ;  and  that  the 
charadlers  of  this  defcription  are  happier  lliem- 
felves,  at  the  Cdrrte  time  that  they  are  beyond  com- 
parifon  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvc- 
ment  and  happinefs  of  fociety." 

■  WTiik  the  hd  flieet  of  tbia  Appendix  was  primiag,  i  heard 
^itb  Tome  farpriri:,  that  aa  argument  ha  J  been  drawn  from  the 
Principle  of  Populaiion  in  favoar  of  the  Have  trade.  As  the  jaft 
concIufioH  from  ihai  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  exaSly  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  help  faying  a  few  words  on  the  fubjcS. 

If  the  only  argument  agaiijft  ilic  fla?e  trade  had  been,  tbsl^ 
from  the  mortality  it  occafioned,  it  was  likely  to  unpt-ojile  Africa, 
or  extinguiQj  the  human  race,  fome  comfort  with  regard  to  thcf* 
fears  might,  indeed,  be  drawn  fiom  the  Principle  of  PupulalioR  jt' 
but  as  the  ncccfiicy  of  the  abolition  has  never,  that  I  know  of, 
been  urged  on  the  ground  of  ihefc  apprehenfioos,  a  reference  lo 
lUc  laws  which  regulate  ihe  increafe  ot  the  human  fpecics  was 
wiiiiinly  moll  uu  wife  in  the  friends  of  the  (lave  trade, 

Tlie  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  ii  defended  principally  by  the 
two  Ibiliiwiiig  argumenls  ; 

Ift.Tiiai  the  trade  to  the  coafl  of  Africa  for  Haves,  together 
witb  their  fubfequent  trotmont  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ii  produ^ve 
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pf  (b  much  human  mifeiy,  that  its  continoaoce  is  difgraceful  ta 
Us  as  men  and  as  Chriftians. 

^.  That  the  culture  of.  the  Wefi  India  iilands  could  ga  on 
with  equal  advantage  and  oiucb  greater  fecuritj^  if  no  further 
importation  of  ilav^s'were  to  take  place. 

With  regard  (6>  the  iird  argoment^  it  appears,  in  the  Eflay  ok 
the  Principle  of  Fopmlation*  that  fo  great  ia  the  tendenoy  of  nMtfi* 
kind  to  increaii^  that  nothing  but  fome  phjfical  or  moral  elieck^ 
operating  in  2LVi  4.^  cefflve  and  unifual  degree^  ean  perroancptly 
keep  the  population  of  a  country  below  the  avenge  mieans  of 
fubiiftence.  In  the  Weft  India  iflands  a  condant  recruit  of 
labouring  negrodr  \%  neceifary  \  and  coofequently  the  immediate 
checka  to  population  mo  ft  operats  with  txctffive  and  umufiud 
force.  All  the  checks  to  population  were  f^'und  refolvable  into 
moral  reftraint,  vice,  and  mifcpy.  In  a  ilate  of  flavery  moral 
reftraint  cannot  have  much  influence  1  nor  in  any  ftate  will  it  ever 
continue  permanently^  tp  dimiuifti  the  population.  The  whole 
efted,  therefore,  is  to  be  attilbuted  to  the  exceJfve^vAvnufualv^ 
lion  of  vice  and  mifery ;  and  a  reference  to  the  fads  contained 
in  the  Eflav  Incontroveriibly  |iroves,  that  the  condition  of  tho 
Aaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  altogethr r,  is  moft  wretched, 
and  that  the  repreien^ations  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  cannot 
ea(ily  have  been  exaggerated. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  the  prinripal  reafon,  why  the  ilaves  in  the 
We(i  Indies  conitantly  dimimih,  is,  that  the  fexes  are  not  in 
equal  numbers,  a  confiderable  majority  of  males  being  always 
timported ;  but  this  very  circnmftance  deeides  at  once  on  the 
cruelty  of  their  Situation,  and  mnft  neceffarily  be  one  poweriol 
caufe  of  I hfrir  degraded  moral  rondi I  ion. 

It  may  be  faid  alfo,  that  many  towns  dsi  not  keep  np  their 
numbers,  and  yet  the  fame  obje^iod  is  not  made  to  them  on  that 
account.  But  the  cafes  will  admit  of  no  comparifon.  If,  for  th^ 
fake  of  better  fpciety  or  higher  wages,  people  are  willing  to  ex- 
poff  themidves  to  a  lefs  pure  air,  and  greater  temptations  to  vice, 
no  hardlhip  is  lufFered,  that  can  reafonably  be  complamed  of 
The  iupcrior  mottality  of  townlyialls  principally  npon  children, 

and 
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ind  isfcarccly  noliced  bypeopleof  mnture  age.  Thefexesarc 
in  equal  numbers,  and  every  man  after  a  few  years  of  indnfiry 
may  look  forward  to  the  happinefs  of  domcftic  life.  If  during 
ibe  time  thai  he  is  thus  waiting,  he  acquires  vicious  hal)its  which 
indiipofehim  to  marriage,  he  has  nobody  to  bla;ne  eicrpi  him- 
felf.  BiK  with  the  negroes  the  cafe  is  totally  diftcrcni.  The 
unequal  number  of  the  fexcs  (huts  out  at  aiice  the  majority  of 
them  from  all  cbance  of  dooicltic  bappiuefs.  They  havr'  no  hope 
of  this  kind  to  fwecten  their  toils,  and  animate  their  exerdons  ; 
but  are  necelfarily  condcmnr*!  either  lo  uiiccafing  privation,  or  l» 
the  mo[l  vicious  exciftles ;  an  J  thus  fhut  out  fioni  every  cheering 
profpcft,  we  rannol  be  fiirpiifed,  lh«  they  are  in  gentrral  ready  ta 
welcome  chjt  dcaib,  which  ib  many  meet  nith  in  tlie  prime  of 
.  Ufc. 

The  fccnnd  argument  is  no.  Icfs  powerfully  fupported  by  the 
Principle  of  Popitlulion  than  the  firll.  it  sppcara,  from  a  very 
jcncral  furvcy  of  diSerent  countries,  that  under  every  fotrin  of 
govern  me  lit,  however  unjufl  and  tyrnnnicnl,  id  every  dimaCallJ 
the  known  world,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to  heallt, 
U  b:\s  been  found,  that  population,  with  ihe  fale  esceptioo 
above  alluded  to,  has  been  able  to  keep  itfelf  up  to  ihc  IdVfj 
of  the  means  of  liibfiflence.  Confcquently,  if  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade  tn  Africa  ihe  (laves  m  the  Weft  IndicB 
were  placed  only  in  a  laierabk  liiuatlai),  if  tlieir  civil  condition 
and  moral  habits  were  only  ina>le  tu  approach  \o  ihoiV,  which 
prevail  among  the  mafs  of  the  human  race  in  ihe  vvorii-^uvcrncd 
countries  of  the  world,  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  lav.  s  of 
nature  to  fuppote,  that  they  would  not  be  able  l^y  pro- 
creation fnily  to  fupply  the  efffflive  demand  for  labru  ;  and 
jt  ii  difficult  to  conceive,  tiiat  a  population  (o  raifed  would  '.-••'.  be 
in  every  point  of  view  preferable  to  that  which  exilis  at  iiiLnrit. 

It  is  perfedlf  de^ r,  therefore,  that  a  confidn  i.tion  ul  tiii  lawi, 
%hicb  govern  the  iocreale  and  decreai"  of  the  liuman  fpf.LicB, 
tends  to  ilrfnglhtii,  m  the  raoll  pnwirful  maimer,  ali  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  ul  ihe  abolition. 

With  regard  to  the  ilate  oi  fiiciety  among  Ifac  African  niiiiuiu. 
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it  wUlreidily.  occur  to  the  reaicbr^'tbatv  inf  defcritogk,  thfe  quef* 
tion  of  the  ilave^incle  was  forei^a  to  tnj  purpofe  (  and  I  might 
lUtara&ljIfea/A  :thattfiJ6ncerechupooit  I.ihouid  be  led  into  too 
jdoga digrefficm. . . Hut certaktly  alji  tht.fa6iB,  wbicb  i  havenieiH 
tioosd^  and  wincb  arc  taken  prtadpally.  ham  Park^if  tbej'  do  not 
abfdutely./fvttf,  tbkt  the  wars  in  Africa  are  elicited  and  aggra^ 
vated  by[.the'ti)afBc  on  the  coaft^  tend  powerftilly  to  oonfiror  tho 
Jiiffikfidm.  'The  Cite  of  Africa,  as  I  ba?«  defcribed  it,  ^ia  cxa^y 
fiicb  aa  wefhould^sped  in  a  cobtitrf,  wherb  the  captura  o/ttien 
was  coDtiidered  M"'^  o^^re  advaittft|(eoii9  employment  than  agri« 
coltnntior  oumuiMhtittt;  Qif  ilM^ftato«f  thafe  nations  foctie  han- 
dset year&iigcvit  mnft  be  codfcSodv^bat  we  bare  little  knowledgo 
that  ve  can: dopehdu^on:  l^atidlottribg  tfaat<4idregalar  pliin* 
dering  excurficms^  which  Park  defcribes,  are  of  the  mod  ancionii 
date  V  yMtia,ipi)Ksffib)a  th  fiippbfe,<tkata«y'<AnBatnftano».wlfieh^ 
Ifto  the  fidropoanitnifit:,  xenA  gi»^  aM&tiaval  4alp^  to  the.'pJun* 
doffthia*  aaiatrodi^iiardold  notp^wa-flrt^  ag^ravata'thtin^  ai]4 
^fafinaliy  fpoimia^iUfprbgrei^  toward^^lillapj^for^ar  dl  thin^. 
Aitflong  astlkrnatkms  of  Em^i^pe.'^i^tiQxie  bWbaroms  >«fioDgh  to 
purcbajeilaiass  in  Africa^  we  mby  be^'^^ite  Aire,  that  AfHcn 
MUcontiMe^terbarous  enough  to  fo^y-tbe^*      ' 
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INDEX^ 


A 

4^ BR  AM  and  Lot ;  tiieir  fepafatioii,  an  illaftr^idrl  df  thd 
cattfe  which  overfprcad  th^D,  whole  earth  widi  people^  i. 

JbyJJinia  \  ftate  of»  with  reipfil^  tpihe  checki  to  pppttlation,  i. 

184,  185. 
Africa^  of  the  diecks^  to  popt^btion  in  different  parts  o^  i^ 
170* 
great  difpofition  of  the  coiintr)r  to  popuIatiQti  iii  getier^U 

i.  170.  ,.  .    ,     p  . 

-~  counterbalanced  by  thehabit»of  the  Negrd^ij^cioni,  Sce^ 
the  article  j/V^^^, 
•    ilateof  Abyffinia,  i.  184,  185. 

—  of  Egypt,  i.  189. 

Ag^wsy  an  Abyffinian  nation,  dreadful  noifery  and  penury  ^if 

the,  14  183. 
Jgriculture^  very  great  encouragements  given  to  in  China,  14 
245  to  247. 
powerful  emdl  of  thefe,  i.  248,  240. 
is  the  fole  fpectes  of  induftry  b^  which  nraltitudes  can  exift, 

i.  27?.,  273. 
in  France,  rather  increafed  than  dimtniflied  ^ring  the  re-» 

volution,  u  430.       *  .      , 

i^atements  refpe^ng  the  prefent  condition  of  ia^at  Qoun-^ 
.       try,  i.  444.  .  -.;  -  " 

procefles  for  abridging  agricultural  laboufi  /pipetimes  tend 
rather  to  dimini(h  than  iacreafe  the  whole  pro^pce,   ii^ 

•f  the  definitions  of  wealth ;   and  of  the^agricidtiaral  and 

commercial  fyftems,  ii.  131. 
oonfequences  of  defining  wealth  as  the  gro(s  produce  of,  the 

land,  ii.  131.  .    *   .  ;-  .       • 

—  as  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  aad.  labour  (Dr^ 
Smith's  definition),  ii.  .131. . 

—as  the  clear  furplqs  produce tif^tilat^^  ii.  xjx. 
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(jfgriculiitr9 :    ol  the  igrirultnnil  and  commercial  fyfinm. 

Contioucd.) 
maoufaAurct*  lODordtng  to  the  Economifts,  an  objeA  on 
whi^  revenoe  is  fpent»  and  not  part  of  the  rerense  it- 

fclf,  ii.  135-  * 

commerce  and  manufadures  at  moch  the  confequeqces  as 

the  caufes  of  the  weahh  of  England^  ii.  137. 
their  effed  in  encouraging  the  improvement  of  the  land, 

confide:  ed,  \u  138. 
diflferent  e£fe^  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  fjileins» 

ii.  145. 
ftate  of  England  with  refpeA  to  agriculture  and  commerce 

in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  ii.  145. 
•^  now  difadvantageoufl^  <^banged  for  the  predominance 

of  the  commercial  fyftem,  ii.  146* 
^rice  of  labour  confider^,  in  relation  to  this  fubjcfi^  ii« 

diflfisrent  effeSb  of  the  high  price  of  com  and  of  rude  pro- 
duce as  occafioned  by  competition  among  difierent  na- 
tionty  or  by  that  of  mori^^  wealth  at  home,  ii.  149. 

to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  by  enooaraging 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn»  would  aggravate  the 
evil,  ii.  150. 

precarious  (bte  of  a  nation  depending  for  a  coofiderabk 
part  of  its  fupply  of  corn  upon  itt  poorer  neighbours,  ii. 

— oppofite  condition  of  one  in  which  agricultural  wealth 

predominates,  ii.   15a. 
four  very  Arong  reafons  why  the  exportation  of  com  is 

to  be  preferred  to  any  tytlier  kind  of  export,  ii.  155. 
if  a  bounty  would  turn  a  nation  from  the  habit  of  impor- 
ti;ig  corn  to  that  of  exporting  it,  fuch  a  meafurc  i^jufti- 
'fiaMe  (See  further  the  article  Bmnties)^  ii,   t^%. 
See  aHo  the  article  Plenty, 
Jmericttj  period  in  which  population  has  doubled  itfelf  in  the 
northern  States  of,  i.  -6. 
—  in  the  back  fettlements,  i.  6. 

jvery  rapid  increafe  of  the  Engiilh  colonies  in,  i.  55^,  jj8. 
afiual  population  of  the  United  States,  i.  561. 
^hardihips  experienced  in  the  firft  iettlement  of  (bme  of  the 
Engliih  colonies^  it.  5^1061. 
See  alfo  the  article  Indians. 
Jncient  or  modem  nations,  q[ueftion  of  thefuperior.populoaf* 
Defsofi  i.  2^9710302. 
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Jtukrfin^  Mr*  \  his  erroneoas  pTopo(ition«  that  every  iticreafe 

of  pot)uIation  tends  to  increafe  relative  plenty,  and  vice 

verJlU  ii.  207  note. 
Jrabia  Fttix^  pra^ice  and  ^SeSt  of  polygamy  id,  14  i8o. 
Jrabs^     See  the  article  Bedoweens^ 
Ardout^  want  of,  in  the  men,  generated  by  the  hardfhips  and 

dangers  of  favage  life,  i«  45. 
Ariftotle^  faw  clearly  the  ftrong  tcndencv  of  population  to  in- 

creafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubfiftence ;  methods  propo* 

fed  by  him  to  repr^fs  its  redundance^  i.  280,  283.  . 
^—  limiting  the  age  ()f  marriage,    the  number  of  children 

bom,  and  the  period  of  procreating,  i.  abov 
his  further  obfervations  on  the  neceffity  of  regulating  the 

number  of  children,  i.  281,  282. 
points  out  an  error  in  the  meafures  taken  to  increafe  the 

population  of  Sparta,  i  2**^3 . 
AJia^  checks  to  population  among  the  modem  paftond  tribes 

of  (See  the  article  Tfir/tfrj),  i.  142. 
—•cnumcratioii  of* checks,  i.  169. 
Auglbuigb^  proportion  of  its  annual  marriagdt  to  its  population, 

i.  379- 

B 

Banks  \  the  increafed  circulating  mcfdtum  wanted  during  th6 
late  fcarcity,   fupplied  principally  by  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks,  ii.  85,  86. 
this  increafed  ilTue  of  paper  rather  a  confequence  than  a 

caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provifiom,  \u  87. 
much  better  that  the  iflue  (hould  have  come  from  the  coun-* 

try  banks  than  the  Bank  of  England,  \\*  8;. 
fome  advantage  itiight  be  derived  in  iitiproving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  from  the  e{labli{hmenc  of  fmall  coun« 
try  banks  in  which  they  might  put  their  favings  out  t« 
interefl,  ii.  401. 
Marbadoes^  haid(hips  experienced  in  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 

Englifh  colony  there,  ii.  61. 
Barbarifm^  extreme,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 

and  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  i.  30,  31. 
Bedoweens  ;  fiate  of,  with  relpedt  to  the  checks  to  populaticHi 

among  them»  i.  1459  152  to  158. 
ileggars^  multitude  of,  in  I  ibet,  i.  240. 

the  relief  given  to  common  beggars  often  does  not  come 
under  the  appellation  of  charity,  ii^  354. 
jBeneJit  clu.s ;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by 
the  compulfory  and  univerial  eftabliibmeot  of,  confidet*^ 
cd,  ii.  364  to  368. 
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Merlin^  proportion  of  iti  annual  marriages  to  its  popiilatfon»  u 

381. 
Bitm^  proofs  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  preventive  check 

to  population  in  the  town  and  canton  of,  j.  41 1,  41^ 
Births ;  proportion  of,  to  deaths,  in  Norway,  i.  323. 

-—  in  different  parts,  of  Ruffia^  i.  350. 

*—  in  England  and  Wales,  i.  469. 

— •  in  France,  i.  572- 

— -  in  a  North-American  ftate,  !•  573* 
proportion  of  to  marriages,    inr  £ng^land   and  Wales,  u. 

473- 
to  the  whole  population,  in  Roffia,  i.  355^  534. 

—  in  France,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  L  433, 
,  436  note. 

^-  in  England  and  Wales,  i,  4(^1. 

—  in  di£rent  places  of  the  middle  parts  of  Europd,  i. 
385  to  39t>. 

births  in  the  Greek  church  in  Roffia  for  the  year  1799,  i. 

372. 
a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  proportion 

of  births,  i.  397. 

See  alfo  the  articles  Frmtfulnefs^  and  Kegifieru 
Sounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  cdnfidered,  ii.  161. 
in  difcuffing  this  fubjeiS^,  the  private  interefl  of  the  farmers 

and  proprietors  (hould  never  enter  the  queflion,  ii.   161. 
apparent  effed^s  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  corn-laws 

of  1688  and  1700,  ii,  162. 
great  fluSuations  and  average  of  price  before  that  time,  ii. 

163.  4^ 

examination  of , the  argumcnts^pf';Dr.  Smith  in  fupport  of 

his  afikrtton,%at  tlieX^iU  d^pf^  happened  in  fpite  of  the 

bounty ^nd  could  not  have  happened  in  confequence  of 

it;  ii.  164. 
—  firrt,  that  the  bounty  neceflarily  tends  to  raife  the  mo- 

ney  price  of  corn,  ii.  165. 

—  fecond,  that  the  extonfion  of  the  foreign  market  fo  pro- 
cured, is  at  the  expenfe  of  the  home  market,  ii.  166, 
167. 

—  thiid,  that  the  two  taxes  paid  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  the  bounty,    muft  either  return  upon  the  farmer  by 
raifing  the  price  of  labour,  or  diminifii  the  whple  mar^ 
ket  of  corn  by  reftraining  the  population  of  the  country, 
ii.  168,   !69« 

—  fourth,  that  as  the  money  price  of  corn  regulate 
that    of  all   other   liome-ma^  commodities,    the   ad- 
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(Bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn.    Continued.) 
vantage  to  the  proprietor  from  the  increafed  price  is  not 
real,  ii.  17 1% 

—  fifth,  that  the  nature  of  things  has  ftamped  upon  com 
a  real  value,  which  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife,  nor  any  com* 
petition  can  lower,  ii.  174. 

mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  exportation  operates ;  by 
encouraging  the  farmer  to  grow  more  corn,  ii.  177. 

-^  by  placing  him  on  a  level  with  the  foreign  grower,  ii, 
180. 

—  by  giving  a  decided  encouragement  to  the  inveftment  of 
capital  in  agriculture,  ii.  181. 

-<—  by  tending  ultimately  to  lower  the  average  price,, and  to 

prevent  variations  above  and  below  it,  ii.  ,183. 
operation  of  the  bounty  on  the  value  of  filver,  ii.  i85. 
the  corn  laws,  by  opening  a  larger  and  a  fteadier  demand 
for  our  com,  muft  give  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  our  agri«« 
culture,  ii.  188. 
fpecific  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  an  unlimited  freedom 

of  importation  and  exportation,  ii.  189. 
fpeculation  on  the  probable  pernicious  confequences  of  an 

importing  fyftem,  ii.  195^. 
general  fyftem  of  ploughing  prejudicial,  ii.  197  note. 
the  moft  enlightened  lyftem  of  agriculture  can  never  keep 
pace  with  an  unchecked  population,  ii.  198. 
BrabmenSf  praftice  of  marriage  among,  i.  235. 
Brandenburgh  ;  proportion  of  yearly  deaths  and  births  to  the 
population,   in  the  fmall  towns  and  the  villages  of,,  i. 
386,  459. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar* 

riages,  at  difierent  periods,  i.  548. 
churmark  of ;  proportion  of  its  Annual  marriages  to  its  po- 
pulation, i.  380,  381. 
— *  its  ^neral  mortality,  i.  388. 
-—  variations  in  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  and  to 

marriages,  in  diflFerent  periods,  i.  546,  547. 
neumark  of;  general  mortality  in,  i.  388. 
Brazil^  Portuguefe  colony  of ;  quick  prqgrels  which  it  made 
.  in  population,  notwithftanding  its  ill  manageioent,  i« 

w      557- 

pritjfif  ijks  ravaged  for  two  centuries  by  the  ancient  northern 

invaders,  i.  135. 
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Brothers^  youneer,  according  t*  the  Hindoo  et^ftoms«  cannof 
marry  without  difgrace  before  the  eldeft,  i.  2/g. 
in  Tibet  all  the  brothers  of  a  family  aflbciate  with  one  fe* 
male,  i.  23  7« 

C 
CJMPINEy  in  Brabant,  brought  into  cultivation  from  the 

"ftate  of  a  barren  and  arid  fand,  ii.  219. 
Canada^  occaiional  famine  among  the  nations  of»  i*  70. 
Cannibaliftny  among  the  American  Indians  and  others,  u  6o» 
61,'  82,  86. 
hnd  its  origin  probably  in  extreme  want,  i*  60. 
Cajatjh'ia  tribe  of  Tartars ;  (late  ot,  with  refpeA  to  the  checks 

to  population  among  them,  i.   148. 
Celibacy  jowerfully  inx^ulcated  in  Tibet,  i.  238, 
Qjority^  indifcriminatc,  wherever  it  exiils,  will  never  want 
obje£h,  i.  24G, 
of  the  D'rrefHon  of  our  Charity,  li.  348. 
benevolence,  lilte other  impuifes,  mu(^  befrequently  brought 

to  the  left  of  utility,  ii.  348. 
its  pernicious  efFe^ts  if  exerci^d  indifcrimtnately,  li;  34.9. 
the  e(re£t  of  charity  upon  the  giver,    is  to  purify  and  exalt 

the  mind,  ii*  352. 
contrary  effefl, — of  the  foms  diftributed  by  the  parochial 

hws,  ii.  353. 
—  of  the  fubicription  given  in  fome  cafes  to  the  great  pub- 
lic inftitutions,  ii.  3  .3. 
—of  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  ii.  354. 
oppofite  defcriptioh  of  real  charity :  voluntary  and  a£live,  in 
the  relief  of  proper  objcils,  ii.  355. 
'   —  produces  daily  advances  in  virtue,  in  thoie  who  praflife  it, 

ii-  356. 
the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  relief,  veflcd  in  pari(h- 

officers  and  juftices,  verv  different  in  its  nature  and  ef- 

{%&.  from  voluntary  charitv?  ii.  356. 
beneficial  coniequences  to  the  general  (late  of  the  poor,  of 

leaving  chanty  to  be  voluntary,  ii.  357. 
poverty  and  mifery  always  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 

quantity  of  indifciimlnnte  chanty,  ii.   ^15^. 
the  pdor  muft  be  left  to  the  natural  confequences  of  ihcir 

conduA  with  refpedl  to  indufiry  and  mhrriagc,  ii.  359. 
'  calamities  unmerited,    or  artfing  from  the  failure  of  welt 

founded  expe£lations»  are  the  genuine  objeds  gC  charity^ 

il  360 
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(Charity  :  Of  the  Direftion  of.     Continued.) 

relief  to  the  idle  and  improvident,  in  the  fevered  didrefs, 
muft  be  fcanty,  iL  360. 

—  urgent  diftreu  from  accidents  unconneded  with  indo- 
lence and  improvidence^  not  within  thefe  reafonings,  ii. 
361, 

an  opportunity  of  doinggood,  however,  not  to  be  loft  from 
^  mere  fuppofed  p«^ility  of  meeting  with  a  worthier 
object  ii.  36^. 
Cbaftity^  reafon  why  thedifgrace  attending  its  breach  in  a  wo- 
man ihould  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii.  39  to  41. 

the  virtue  of  chaftity  has  a  real  and  folid  foundation  in  na* 
ture  and  reafon,  ii.  247. 

confideiation  of  the  confequences  arifing  to  fociety  from 
want  of  chaftity,  compared  with  thofe  of  other  vices,  ii. 
27510^81. 
Chtapnejs  of  provifions,  extraordinary,  in  the  Ibuthern  parts 

ofSiberia,  i.  206. 
Cheeky  ultimate,  to  the  increafe  of  population,   is  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  4,  14,  15. 

the  immediate  checks,  i.  15. 

thefe  latter  may  be  clafled  under  the  heads  oi preventive  and 
pofitive  checks  (See  thofe  articles,  and  their  references) , 
i.  15,  %i.  ' 

all  refolvable  into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and  niifery,  i.  19, 
lio,  29. 

proportion  in  which  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive  checks 
prevail  according  to  circumftances,  i.  21. 

xnodb  of  operation  of  the  general  checks  deicribed,  i.  22. 

checks  in  the  lowed  (lage  of  human  fociety,  conftdered,  i. 

-*  aiiiong  the  J^mmozn  Indians^  i.  42. 
-—  in  the  iflan^  of  the  South  Sea,  i.  79. 

—  among  the  incient  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
L  110. 

—  amonig  modem  paftoral  nations,  i.  142. 

—  in  di&rent  parts  of  Africa,  i.  170. 
--^in  Sit?eria,  northern  and  fouthern,  i,  1.95. 

—  in  the  Turkilh  dominions  and  Perfia,  i.  211. 
— >  in  Indodan  and  Tibet,  i.  223. 

•-^  in  China  and  Japati^  i.  242. 

—  among  the  Greeks^  i.  272. 
^^  among  the  Romans,  i.  286. 
«r-  io  Norway,  i.  305. 
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(Chech  to  the  increafe!  of  population, '  Continued^} 
«•— in  Sweden,  i.  yi6. 
-r—in  Rullia,  i.  350. 

—  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europt,  i.  373. 

—  in  SwitTerland,  i.  393.  " 

—  in  France,  i.  4 "22. 

—  in  England.  1.449. 

—  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  482. 

/      the  want  of  food  is  the  mod  efficient  caufe  of  tlie  imme'^ 

diate  checks,   i.  56«. 
in  modern  Europe  the  pofitive  checks  prevail  lefs,  and  the 

preventive  checks  more,  than  in   pall  times,  and  in  the 

left  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  i.  580. 
Children^  fucking,   buried  alive  with  the  mother  at  her  death 

in  New  Holland,  i.  38. 
difficulty  of  rearing  children  in  a  favagc  life,  i.  39. 
frequent  abandonment  and  deftru£tion  of  them  among  the 

American  Indians,  i.  49. 
in  China  bound  to  maintain  their  parents,  i.  251. 
where  property  is  equalised,  the  number  of  children  fhcuild 
^belimited,  according  to  Ariftotle,  i.  281,  282. 
every  child  that  dies  under  ten  years  of  age,  is  a  lofs  to  the 

nation  of  all  that  had  been  expended  in  its  fubfiftence, 

ii.  404. 
a  fpccific  relief  might,   without  any  ill  confequence,   be 

given  for  every  child  above  the  number  of  fix,  ii.  410. 
See  alfo  the  article  Infanticide ;    and  for  various  particulars 

refpefting  the  mortality  of  children,  the  article  Deaths. 
China  :  the  Moguls,  after  conquering  its  northern  provinces, 

propofed  in  council  to  exterminate  all  its  inhabitants,  i. 

143- 
its  State  with  RefpeS  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  1.  242- 

•ftimate  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  243, 

-— fmall  number  of  families  in  proportion,  i.  244. 

caufes  bf  its  immenfe  population  ;  excellence  of  the  foil,  i. 

244,  245- 

—  very  great  encouragements  given  to  agriculture,  i.  245. 

—  and  to  marriage,  i.  2  ">0. 

effedts  of  thcfe  laft  ;  abje<ft  ftate  of  the  poor,  i.  .252. 

inquiry  into  the  immediate  checks  by  which  this  vaft  po- 
pulation is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubilift- 

cnce,  i.  256. 

—  prudential  reftraints,  i.  257. 

—  viciouR  intercourfe  of  the  iexet,  i.  259. 
-— epidemic  difeafes,  i.  260. 

(China  : 
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(Chma  :  its  State  with  Rcrpeft  to  iu  Checks  to  PopulatiQC. 
Continued.) 

—  csporure  of  children,  and  infaaticide,  i.  261,  263. 

—  frequent  famines,  wars,  and  internal  commotions,  i. 
2154. 

Its  ftate  illuftrative  of  the  propolition,  that  an  increafe  of 

the  flock  or  revenue  of  a  nation  cannot  always  be  confi- 

dercd  as  an  increafe  of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance 

of  labour,  ii.  126  to  itg- 

Cbiriguants,  their  rapid  increafe  on  fettling  in  the  mountains 

of  Peru,  i.  64. 
Chrijiiamiy  :  the  new  light  in  which  it  has  placed  oar  dnty 
with  rcfpeiSt  to  marriage  and  population,  a  pleafing  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  and  divinity,  and  of  its  adaptation  to 
an  improved  Itate  of  fociety,  i),  256,  2^J* 
Civfl  lilierty,  Eflfeit  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  principal  Cau fa 
of  Poverty  on,  ii.  396. 

thb  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  ra- 
tional freedom,  ii.  296. 

the  preflureof  diflrefson  the  lower  claffes,  with  their  habit 
of  attributing  it  to  their  rulers,  the  guardian  fpirit  of  de~ 
fpotifm,  ii.  297. 

a  mob  the  mo(V  fatal  of  all  monders  to  freedom,  ii.  398. 

—  its  tendency  to  produce  tyranny,  it.  298. 

the  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  government,  and  tha 
meafure  of  our  fubmiffion  to  it,  muli  be  determined  tyy 
general  expediency,  ii.  301. 

conftant  tendency  in  all  power  to  encroach,  ii.  302. 

ihe  country  gentlemen  of  England,  in  diminifhing  tlieir 
vigilance  as  guardians  of  freedom,  during  the  late  war,  ac- 
tuated lefs  by  corruption,  than  by  fear,  arifing  from  the 
ignorance  and  delufions  of  the  common  people,  ii.  304. 

erroneous  principles  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  ii.  304. 

a  man  cannot  po0efs  aright  to  fubfifVence  when  his  la- 
bour will  not  purchafc  it,  ii.  306. 

—  abfurd  pofition  of  the  abbe  Raynal  on  thit  fubjeiS, 
ii.307. 

the  general  circulation  of  true  principles  on  thii  point, 
would  counteract  the  mifchievous  declamations  on  the 
unjuft  inftitutions  of  fociety.  ii.  ^07. 

if  the  fear  of  the  tyranny  or  lolly  of  the  people  vrere  re- 
moved, the  tyranny  of  government  could  not  ftand, 
ii.  30i. 

ill  effeft  of  general  declamations  imputing  all  the  evils  of 
iccii;[y  to  human  inflilutions>  ii  310. 


INDE  * 

'     (CivHliberty.    Continaed.)- 

vndcr  the  beft  government  •»^reat  degret  0(  mifery  might 
prevail  from  inattention  to  tbe  priMkntiil  cheek  td  jx>pu- 
lation,  ii.^^li*  '     ■  * 

the  influence  of  a  good  government  is  great  in  giringlhe 
beft  direAion  to  the  checks  which  aft  inc^ble,  ii.  jki. 
grand  requifitet  to  the  growth  of  prudemid  hahits,  ii..'3i3. 
— •  powerful  effed»  or  a  f eprefentative  fyflemdF  govern  •^ 
mrni  in  this  refped,  ii.  313. 
^    miichievous  conieqiiencesof  the  hope»  entertsHned  bjr  tfie 
lower  claOet,  of  nnmrdipte  relief  from  a  tevolotion,  ii*3i4. 
a  correal  knowledge  o(  the  tl^are  attrirbo table  T^ipdfiUveiy  to 
government,  and  to  tli^  poor  themfelvet,  of  the  onhap* 
pinefs  of  focietv*  would  powerfully  tend  to  promofe  the 
caufe  of  rational  freedom,  it.  315,  ^^^3. 
Cleves^  dukedom  of;  proportion  of  its  annual  marfiages  to  itf 

population,  L  -So.  '  '.   ' 

ClimbiHg  trees  \  vafi  labour  in,  to  which  the  natites  of  New 
Holland  are  compelled  for  the  means  of  fnMAence,  i.  33, 
C$lomeSf  ne*w,  fettled  in  healthy  countries  where  room  amd 
food  were  abundant,  have  confianlly  made  a  rapid  pro« 
grefs  m  population,  i.  555. 
See  alio  the  article  Emigration. 
Commerce:  0\  the   Agricultural  and  Comtnercial  Syftems. 

See  umicr  the  article  Jgriculturt. 
Condorcet^  M. :  his  l^ftrin  of  equalitf  a  fiilguiar  inftance  of 
attachment  to  principles  contradiAed  by  ei^y  day's  expe- 
rience, ii  3. 
dbfervations  on  his   (latement  of  the  diflBcultiies  to  h&  ex-* 
ped^cd  in  thepro^refs  of  hisfydem,  and  on  his  plans  for 
their  icmovul ;  with  refpcft  to  preferving  the  fame  po- 
pulatioi',  ii.4. 
—to  a  iuiureexcefs  of  population,  ii.  y. 
—  to  the  organic  perfectibility  of  man,  ii.  io« 
the  atteia^.t  to  controvert  thefe  paradoxes  not  ufelefs,  ii. 
1-9. 
Co'^n:  a  nation  which  in  average  years  draws  but  a  fmall  por- 
tioii  of  its  corn  from  abroad,-  roi!lch  more  precarioudy 
iVurtcd  as  to  the  conflancy  of  it  fupplies,  than  ftates 
which  d^aw  almo  f  the  whole  of  their  confomption  from 
that  fonrce,  11.  12a. 
difFtrcnt  circiini<»anccs  of  two  countries :  one  exporting 
manuiadures  and  importing  corn^  axlQ  the  other  ex- 

portmg 
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(Com.     Continued.) 
pofling    corn    and    importing    manufadtures,    ii.     l^j 

^°  ^55' 
ftur   very   ftrong  rcafons  for  the   exportation  of  corn,   ii. 

155  to  158. 
if  a  bounty  can  turn  a  natJMi  from  the  habit  of  imnoitine; 

comtothchabitof  exportingit,  fuch a  regulation  isjufti- 

liablc,  ii,  158. 
—  ciiufiilei.''ion  of  that    raeafure  (Seethe  article   Boun- 

See  alfo  the  articlcK  ^^ricullure,  and   Poor  Laws  (under 
PkJ. 
Cottages  :  .'dvantagpto  be-derived  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,   frum^  gentral  imj  lovcment  of,  ii.  3  &,  400 
note. 
Coiu  pox.     See  the  article  Small  pox. 

Cow  ;  (jbn  nl  in  roving  the  coinliuon  cf  the  poor  bv  means 
of,  and  of  poijioe  grounds,  cunlidertd,  ii.  36^1  to  83. 
benetit  derived  by  cottagers  from  keeping  cows,  anfts  from 
its  bein^  peculiar,  and  wmld  be  confiderably  dlminilli- 
ed  if  made  general,  ii  31^010393. 
Ibine  advantage  in  bettering,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
mighi  rtluh  from  the  aild,  i;on  of  ihisfyftcm  upon  a  more 
con&ned  pl:in,  ii-399t  40I)  403. 
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J^/iNTZlC,  proportion  of  iisannu-il  marriages  to  its  popula- 
tion, i.  379 
J}tothi  ;  propi.riion  of,  lo  births,  in  Nor.vay,  i.  323. 

—  in  different  pans  of  Ku(Iia,  i.   ,  o, 

—  in  England  and  Wale*.  1.  .16  )  to  471. 

pro;  ortion  of,  to  the  population,  in  Norway,  i.  30^, 
~  in  Sweden,  i.  327. 

■^  in   Fiance,  belore  and  during  the  revolution,   i.  434, 
436  note 

—  in  (Tifierent  places  of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe    i. 
386. 

—  in  Huflaa,  i.  534. 

—  in  di^rent   part    of  that  country,  and  average  mor- 
tality, i.  .'5i,35v 

acrage  mortalny  m  Scoi!nnd,  i.  483,  4^4. 

—  dependence  of  the  murrtages  upon  the  deaths,  in  the 

(Deatht : 
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deaths:  proportion  of,  lo  the  population.  Continued.) 

middle  parts  of  Europe,  i-  374  to  385. 
proportion  of  infants  dying  111  Ruilia  within  the  firft  year, 

'•  35^- 
the  regifters  of  Peteribjrg  give  a  much  greater  mortality 

of  female  children  than  of  mate,  i,  357, 
comparative  mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in  that 

city,  i.  358. 
—general  mortahiy  there,  i.  358. 
prodigious  mortality  in  the  found iing-hofpital  of  that  city, 

i.  359. 
deaths  in  the   Greek  church  in  Ruffia  for  the  year  1759, 

i.372. 
in  countries  which  have  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled, 

death  is  the  moft  powerful  encouragement  to  marriase,  i, 

no  general  meafure  of  mortality  for  all  countries  taken  to- 
gether, if  obtainable,  could  be  of  ufe.  i,  387. 

—  in  (ingle  ftates,  the  mortality  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  thofc  of  the 
country,  i.  388. 

—  neareil  average  meafure,  according  to  ditFerent  wri- 
ters, i.  388,  389. 

average  mortality  of  vilhges,  i.  338. 

a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  proponiori 

of  births,  i.  397. 
in  a  redundant  population,  c»ery  effort  to  reprefs  a  great 

mortality  will  be  vain,  ii.  28a  to  291, 
the  average  number  of  deaths  mufl  always  depend  on  the 

average  number  of  marriage*  and  births,  il.  286. 
Sec  alfo  the  article  Regijlen. 
Debauchery,  very  early  and  excelTive,  among  the  negro  nations 

of  Africa,  i,  172. 
Dtfcrmed  children  generally  espofed  among  the  American 

Indians,  i.  49,  50. 
^gvjcjja  an    |  j^byfiinian  countries,  defiroyed  by  war,  i.  185. 

Defolatimt,  inftancc  of  a  very  extraordinary  one  among  the 
American  Indians  by  fome  epidemic,  1.55. 

Xitjpmjm  deAroys  the  preventive  check  to  population,  ii. 
210,  211. 

jpiftttfu,  may  be  generally  confidered  as  indications  that  we 

iuveofii:ndedagaiu(l  fome  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii-  228, 

(DiM... 
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(tyifeafes*    Conllnuied.j 
a  diminifhed  mangnahcy  aild  JTatality  of  fome  difeafes, 
have  been  obferved  to  be  attended  with  an  equal  increafe 
of  thofe  qualities  in  others,  ii.  285. 
—- fuch  an  effedl  muft,  under  certain  circumftances,  inevi- 
tably take  place  from  the  laws  of  population,  ii.  286. 
—  cafe  of  the  eventual  extirpation  of  the  fmall-poi  by 
means  of  the  cow-pox,  confidered,  ii.  290. 
Dtjflllmes ;  the  confumption  ef  grain  in,  cannot  be  a  caufe  of 
famine,  but  tends  entirely  in  a  contrary  diredlion,  i.  268. 
Drowning  o(  chWirtn^  Chinefc  edi£l  to  prevent,  i.  262,  263. 
Duthily  Scotch  parifh  of,  affords  an  extraordinary  inftance  of 
tendency  to  rapid  increafe,  i.  491,  492. 

E 
MAREEOIE  focieties  in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  i.  88,  95,  97. 
Eajier  ijland\  ftate  of,  with  refpedl  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  102,  103. 
Education^  parochial  ;  beneficial  effeSs  that  would  attend  the 
eftablithment  of  a  fyftem  of,  in  promoting  among  the 
lower  ranks  the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  339. 
among  the  ufual  topics  of  inftruftion  (liould  be  imprefled 
juft  principles  on  the  fubjedls  of  population  and  mar- 
riage, ii.  339. 
advantage  of  adding  a  few  of  the  fimpleft  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  ii.  340, 
we  have  been  miferablv  deficient  in  the  inftruftion  of  the 
poor,  perhaps  the  only  means  of  really  raifmg  thtir  con- 
dition, ii.  342. 
the  arguments  againft  in(lru6ling  them  are  extremely  illibe- 
ral and  feeble,  ii.  342. 

—  it  has  no  tendency  to  create  among  them  a  fpirit  of 
tumult  and  difcontent,  ii.  343,(422,  423.) 

— -  would  render  them  lefs  likely  to  be  led  away  by  inflam- 
matory writings,  ii.  344. 

—  would  produce  great  pofitive  good  in  infpiring  thciA 
with  jud  notions  of  the  ^aufes  and  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  ii.  343. 

fuch  a  plan  would  contribute  to  train  up  the  riling  gene- 
ration in  habits  of  fobriety,  indudry,  independence,  and 
prudence,  ii.  346. 

—  would  nife  higher  that  ftandard  of  wretchedncfs  below 
which  mankind  will  not  continue   to  marry  ard  pro*' 
pagate,  ii.  346. 

VOL.  ji.  K  K  (Eduuni^ 
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{Education^  parochial.    Continued.) 

an  attention  to  the  education  of  the  lower  clalles  is  the 
duty  of  government^  ii.  34.7. 

See  alfo  ii.  398,  4  2Qe 
Egypt^  the  want  of  induftry   has  occafioned  the  prefent  low 
ftate  of  its  population^  i.  189  to  192. 

immediate  caufes  which  reprefs  it  to  the  level  of  fubfiftence; 
oppreflion  and  wretchednefs,  i*  192. 

-—  plagu«  and  famine,  i*  193. 
Emigration^  tends  not  to  depopulate  a  country,  but  merely  to 
increafe  the  births,  i.  492^ 

a  certain  degree  of  it  is  favourable  to  the  population  of  the 
country  quitted,  i.  561. 

by  no  means  an  adequate  remedy,  but  only  a  flight  pal- 
liative, to  a  redundant  population  in  the  more  culti* 
vated  parts i>f  the  world,  ii.  58. 

in  the  firft  peopling  of  new  colonies,  the  hardfliips  inva- 
riably greater  than  thofe  fufFercd  in  the  parent  country, 
ii.59. 

—  various  inftances,  ii.  59  to  6^. 

the  eftablifliment  of  colonies  in  the  more  thinly  peo- 
pled regions  of  Europe  and  Afia  would  require  great  re- 
fources;  examples,  ii.  63. 

a  rcafon  of  frequent  failures  in  colonization,  is  the  unfuit- 
ahlenefs  of  the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  of  the  mo- 
ther country  to  the  new-fettled  one,  ii.  64. 

a  new  colony  alfo  at  firft  is  in  the  condition  of  being  peo- 
pled beyond  its  aflual  produce,  ii.  65. 

die  clafs  moft  affedled  by  the  redundance  of  population 
in  ^  ftate,  are  the  moft  unable  to  begin  a  new  colony 
in  a  diftant  country,  ii.  66, 

emigration  not  likely  to  he  aftively  affifted  by  govern- 
ments, except  where  particular  colonial  advantages  are 
propofcd,  ii.  66. 

even  when  made  moft  eafy,  has  not  produced  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  might  be  expedled,  ii.  67. 

the  focial  afFeAions,  and  prudential  doubts^  will  ever  be 
a  powerful  check  upon  its  efficacy  under  the  moft  favour- 
able circumftances,  ii.  67. 

every  refource  arifing  from  emigration  muft  be  of  (hort 
continuance,  ii.  69. 

^s  a  partial  and  temporary   expedient  it  is  both  ufeful  and 
proper,  71. 
Encouragements y  direft,  to  population,  futile  and  abfurd,  i.  156, 

157. 176. 

(tncouragements. 
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(Entauragements,  dire£t,  to  population.     ContinuecJ.) 
the  cuiloms  of  fome  nations,  and  the  prejudices  of  all| 
operate  in  this  way,  i.  17 7. 

—  the  reverfe,  however,  feeins  to   be  a  public  obje£l  in 
Tibet,  i.  237. 

cffeS  of  encouraging  the  birth  of  children  without  pro- 
perly providing  for  their  fupport,  i.  284. 
poiitive  laws  far  this  purpofe,  ena£ted  on  the  urgency  of 
,  the  occafion,  and  not  mixed  with  religion,  feldom  cal*^ 
culated  to  fuccoed,  i.  292. 
pernicious  effects  of  any  dire£t  encouragements  to  mar 
^     riagc,  i.  383  to  385. 

England  t  Checks  to  Population  in,  confidered,  i.  449. 
the  preventive  check  prevails  in  a  great  degree,  i.  449. 

—  among  the  higher  claflesj  i.  449. 

—  men  of  liberal  education,  i.  449. 

—  tradefmen  and  farmers,  i*  451* 
•—labourers,  i.  451. 

—  fervants,  i.  451. 

refults  of  the  returns  under  the  popubtion  aA ;  proportion 

of  annual  marriages,  i.  453. 
prdpofal  of  taxes  and  fines  on    thofe    who  live  iingle^ 

for  the  fupport  of  the  married  poor,  improper^  i.  454, 

455- 
annual  mortality  confjdered,  i.  456. 

the  void,  made  by  the  great  mortality  of  London,  filled  by 

the  redundant  births  from  the  country,  i.  464. 

annual  proportion  of  births  to  the  population,  i.  466* 

—  to  the  deaths,  i.  469. 

—  to  the  marriages,  i.  473. 

the  rcgiftry  of  births  and  deaths  more  deficient  in  tlie  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  i.  474. 

calculations  of  the  population  from  the  births  and  deaths^ 
not  te  be  depended  upon,  i.  476,  479. 

higheft  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  572. 
Epidemic^  dreadful,  like  the  fmall-pox,  in  New  Holland,  u 
40;. 

inftance  of  a  very  extraordinary  defolatibn  by  a  diftempcr 
of  this  kind,  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  55. 

epidemics  have  their    feldomer  or  frequenter  returns  ac* 
cording  to  circumilances,  i.  139  note. 

—  their  periodical  returns  in  different  countries,  i.   564. 

a  redundancy  of  popubtion  is  zmotig  the  caufes  of  them^ 

K  K  2  (Epidemic. 
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(Epidemics,     Continuccl.) 

a  feT«re  oxHital  epidemic  is  generally^fucceeded  by  an  ua* 
common  hcalthinefs,  i^  569. 

countries  where  fubfiflence  is  increaiing  fufficiently  to  en- 
courage population,  but  not  to  anfwer  a-ll  its  demands, 
mod  fubje£tto  periodical  epidemics,  i.  570. 

Europe  lefs  fubje<^  to  plagues  ond  wafting  epidemics  now 
than  formerly,  1.571. 

they  indicate  that  we  have  increafed  too  faft  for  the  meant 
of  fubfidence,  ij.  229. 

effeds  of  epidemics  on  regiflers  of  births,  deaths  and  mar« 
riages.     See  the  article  Regijiers. 
Equality^  fyftemsof ;  in  all  tbofe  propofed  by  different  writ* 
ers,  the  principle  of  population,  and  the  difficulties  arifing 
from  it,  very  infufficiently  cfftimated,  ii.  i. 

See  the  articles  IVallacf,  Condorc^^  and  Godwin. 
Europe ;  Checks  to  Population  among  the  ancient  Inliabitants 
of  the  North  of,  confidcred,  i.  no. 

fucceffive  migrations  of  the  barbarians  of,  i.  114. 

their  deftrudtivc  irruptions  iiito  the  Rtiman  empm;,  i. 
115. 

—  into  other  nations  (See  further  the  article  GermamJ, 
i.  123. 

the  North   not  more  populous  formerly  than  at  prcfent, 
i.  126. 

—  error  of  cjefcribing  it  as  a  conftant  refervoir  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  oth^r  nations,  L  127. 

caufc  which  flopped  the  continuance  of  emigrations  by 
land  from  the  North,  i.  134. 

thefe  barbarians  then  fpread  themfelves  over  other  coun- 
tries by  fea,  i.  134,  135. 

—  again  confined  to  their  own  by  a  fimilar  caufe,  i.  136. 
objections  to  the  fuppolicion  of  thefe  emigrations   being 

caufal  by  a  redundant  population,  anfwered,  i.  137  to  i  .59. 

—  other  motives  which  might  have  prompted  them,  i.  14c. 
ftriking  illuftration  which  this  period  of  hiftory  affords,  of 

the  principle  of  population,  i.  140. 
war  and  famine  the  principal  checks,  in  the  countries  above 

noticed,  i.  141. 
Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  middle   parts  of  Eu* 

rope     (See  the  names  of  the  different  countries),   i. 

373- 
'  In  modern  Europe  t]\e  pofitive  checks  lefs  prevalent,  and 

■    {Europe^ 
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(EutifpB,     Continued.) 

the  preventive  checks  more  fo,  than  in  paft  times,  and  in 
the  Jefs  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  i.  580. 
Evils^  arifing  from  the  laws  of  nature,  always  borne  more 
contentedly   than  thofe  caufed  by  the  meafures  of  a  go- 
vernment, i.  346,  347. 
*'  SxiRing^circumftances  \  ?  eft i mate  of  this  phrafe,  ii.  301. 
jEat/)^^^  of  children  ;  frequent  in  China,  from   the  want  of 
means  to  rear  them,  i.  ^37j  261  to  264. 
t])c  pecmiffion  of  this^pradiice  tends  to  facilitate  niarriag,c> 
.   andl  encourage  populaCion,  i.  25I)  275,  276. 
pi^dtice  dfy  amiong  the  Romans,  i.  287,  289.  • 

■■■■^-  •.•...   -F 

FAmTKE^  among  the  favages  of  Flprida,  i.  68. 

dreadful,  in  fome  of  the  negro  nations- of  Africa>  i.  187  t6 

189. 
frightful  picture  of,  in  Egypty  i.  193,  194. 
frequent  in  Qtaheite,  i.  93. 
' — in  China,  i.  264  to  269. 
dreadful  famines  to  which  India  has  in  all .  ages  been  fub^ 

jea,  i.  230  to  23^. 
the  confumption  of  grain  in   making  fpirits  cannot   be  a 

caiife  of  famine,  but  tends  entirely  in  a  contrary  direaion, 

j.  268. 
the  traces  of  the  mofl:  deftru£live  famines  are  foon  ob}ite«> 

rated,  i.  563. 
periodical  returns  of  famines  and  dearths,  i.  564. 
the  increafc  of  population  can  never  abfolutely  produce, 
.    but  prepares  the  way  for,  famine,  i,  566,  567,  ii.  51. 
reafbn  why  a  famine  feems  almoft  impoiSble  in  America, 

See  alfo  the  article  Scarcity, 
fecundity  of  the  human  fpecies  would  not  admit  of  any  very 
confiderable  diminution,  without  being  inadequate-  to 
its  objeft,  ii.  238. 
See  alfo  the  article  Fruitfulnefi, 
Fertility  y  extraordinary  j  of  fome  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  i.  86. 
—  has  probably  been  exaggerated^  i.  105. 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Liberia,  i.   199,200. 
Flanders^  though  fo  often  the  feat  of  the  moft  deftnifibive  wars, 
—  has  always,  afier  the  tefpite  of  a  few  years,  appeared  as 
rich  and  as  populous  as  ever,  1.  562. 
Florida,  famine  among  the  favages  of,  i.  68. 

KK3  Formofa^ 
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Tormofay  ifland  of;  its  ftatc  with  rcfpeiJ  to  the  checks  to  pe- 

pulation,  i.  IC4. 
Ftiundling'hoipuals^  in  every  view  hurtful  to  a  ftatc,  i.  341. 
^lanigeiuerit  of,  and  mortality  in,  that  at  Pctcrfhurgh,  i* 

3^9-  ^  , 

—  ihar  at  Mofcow,  5.  36;^. 

pernicivous  nature  of  ef^ablinimeoti  of  this  kindi  s.  365  to 

thofe  in  France,  i.  438  note. 
France  overrun  by  the  ancient  Scandinavian  nations,  i.  134-. 
Srate  of,  with  Refped  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  1.422* 
population  of,   undia?ini(hed,  notwithftanding  the  loffei 

fuftained  during  the  revolution,  i.  422. 
inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a  circomftatljce  t 

might  happen,  !•  423. 
proportion  of  unmarried  perfon^  to  the  popuhtion,  u  423* 
abfolute  population  before  the  war,  i.  424. 
proportion  of  a nnyal  fnarriages,  i.  425. 
]ofies  during  the  war  according  to  different  eftimati^»  ii« 
'    428. 

increafe  of  agriculture,  i.  430. 
increafed  number  of  fmall  farms,  i.  431. 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  have  probably  remained  unun^ 

paired,  if  they  have  not  advanced,  i.  432. 
annual  births  probably  increafed  during  the  revolution^  an(} 

piortahty  of  the  ftationar;  inhabitants  decretfcd,  i,  433, 

434-       .  ^     .  .      ^. 

ftatcments  in  the  Statjfiique  Gemralty  &c,  Utely  publifhed, 

\,  4^6  note. 

if  the  marriages  have  not  increafed,  this  will  be  accounted 

for  by  the  extraordinaryadvar.ee  in  the  illegitimate  births, 

i-  43^  43'7-       . 
error  ot   ^i^  Francis  D'lvernois  in  reafonlng  on  tne  effe£tsi 

of  the  loffcs  furtfiined  by  the  revolutionary  conteft,  i. 

438-.  ,    . 

the  military  ftrength,  though  not  the  nun(Jcrical  populatiom, 

impaired  by  the  revolution,  i.  439. 
ft^temenu  from  the  Analyfe  des  Prods  verbaux  des   Con-. 

feils  gencraux  de  defartiment ;  with  refpeft  to  the  popula- 

tion,  i.  443  note. 
■B-T- the  ftate  of  agriculture,  i.  444. 

r—  the  hpfpitals,  and  charitable  eftablifliments,  &:c.  i  444. 
gepcral  reiuit  of  thefe  ftatements,  1.445. 
|lig|ifft  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  572. 

(France 
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(France.     Continued.) 
its  furpl us  produce  greatly  inferior  in  proportion  to  that 

of  England,  ii.  137. 
general  fydem  of  ploughing,  as  pradiifed   in  mod:  partSy 

prejudicial,  ii.  197  note, 
deftrudlive  confequences  which  would  attend  the  eflablifli- 

mcnt  of  poor-laws  in,  ii.  333. 
mifery  exifling  in,  from  an  excefs  of  population,   ii.  368  te 

37^379- 

fource  of  the  advantages  which  it  enjoys  in  refpedl  to  po- 
pulation, ii.  435  to  437. 

Sec  alfo  the  article  Paris, 
Frienily  ijlandi  \  ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation, i.  99,  loi. 

occafional  fcarcity  in,  i.  105. 
Fx\endly  focieiies.     See  the  article  Benefit  clubs* 
Fruitfulnefs  of  marriages,  method  of  afcertaining  it,  1.  506,507. 

proportion  of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry,  i.  51a,  513 

confideration  of  the  earlinefs  of  marriages,  compared  with 
the  expe£iation  of  life,  i.  525. 

the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  forms  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  increafe,  i.  529. 

the  preventive  check  beft  meafured  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  531, 

rate  of  increafe,*  and  period  of  doubling,  which  would  re- 
fult  from  any  obferved  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  and 
of  thcf(?  to  the  whole  population,  i.  53?. 

Fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  at  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  i.  407. 

-^eftimaie  of,  in  different  parts  of  Ruflia,  i,  352, 

—  among  the  women  of  Scotland,  i.  493. 

-  See  alfo  the  article  Fecundity. 

G 

G^LLJy  an  Abyflinian  nation ;  fingufar  cuftom  refpe£fing 

polygamy  in,  i.  177, 
their  maffacres  in  war,  i.  179. 
Garigana,  a  village  of  Africa  ;  its  inhabitants  all  deftroyed  by 

hunger,  i.   187. 
Gelderland\  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  it§  popuU-« 

tion,  and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.    590. 
Genealogical  Hiilory  of  the  Tartars,  favage  conduct  bf  the  au* 

thor  of,  i.  ;4Q. 
Geneva ;  calculation  refpefiing  the  probability  of  life,  and 

K  K  4  the 
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the  mean  life  at»  in  the  fixteentb,   fevente.entbf  and 

eighteenth  ccntjarics,  i.  3^97.  ^ 

Germans,  ancient ;  their  deftrufkive  irruptions  into  the  Ro^ 

man  empire,  i.  ix$  to  1^2. 
their  emigrations  reguFar  and  concerted,  i.  123  to  126. 
their  vaft  repeated  loQe^,  recruited  by  the  power  of  popttla** 

tion,  i.  127,  129. 

—  errors  of    Gibbon  and  Montefquicu  on  tliis  point,  i. 
'     127,  128. 

their  n;iaimei;$,  as  d^fcribed  by  Tacitus,  highly  favourable  to 

the  principle  of  increafc,    i.  130,  131. 
rapid  fucceffion  of  human  beings  among  therti,  i.  I>32» 

Germany  \  ftate  of,  with  refpefl  to  a  fyftemof  poor  laws,  con-» 

fidered,  ii.  334. 
Godwin,  Mr. ;  general  character  of  hi&  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Juftice,  ii.  22. 
his  fyftemof  eqy^lity  imprad^cable,  ii.  22. 
his  error  in  attributing  all  the  vices  and  mifery  of  fociety  to 

human  infTitutions,  ii.  24* 
his  eftirnate  of  th^.  benefits  attendant  upon  bis  fyflem  Qf' 
equality,  vifionary  and  falfe,  ii.  25. 

—  oppoliteanddreadft^l  picture  prefented  by  a  rational  con- 
templation of  the  fuhjedl,  li.  27  to  34. 

places  the  difficulties  ariling  from  an  excefs  of  population, 
at  an  iniiiieafur'able  diftance,  ii.  26. 

—  thefe  difficulties,  on  the  contrary,  of  immediate  occur- 
rence, ii.  31,  34. 

in  the  fiate  of  equality  fuppofed  by  him,  the  principal  laws 
which  at  prefent  govein  civilized  fociety  would  be  fuc- 
ceffively  dictated  by  the  mod  imperious  n(?ceffity,  ii.  35,. 

—  adminiftration  of  property,  ii.  35. 
-— in  ft  itu  tion  of  marriage,  ii.  38. 
— inequality  of  coiKiitions,  ii.  41. 

thus  the  whole  fyftem  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a 
ftate  of  fociety  not  effentially  different  from  the  prefent, 

"•43-.  ^       . 

Obfeivations  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Reply  to  the  above  Re- 
marks, ii.  46. 

they  were  not  direfted  merely  againft  the  conclufion,  but 
the  principles,  of  his  work,  ii.  46. 

Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem  not  fojjtbly  alone,  but  certainly^  of  no 
permanence,  ii.  49. 

(Godwin^ 
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(Godwin^  Mr.  :  Obfervation  on  his  Reply.  Contiwttd.) 

r^afin  why  the  principle  of  population  ha$  never  yet  pro* 
duced  the  great  efFe&s  noticed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  ii.  50. 

the  control  of  increafing  population  has  in  pall  time$  been 
efFefiled  by  vice  and  mifery  almoft  exclufively,  ii.  5^, 

^r.  Godwin  inconfiftent  in  fpeaking  of  the  two.  different 
ratiosof  the  increafe  of  population  and  food,  ii.  54. 

his  fyiiem  not  favourable  to  the  preventive  check  to  po- 
pulation, ii*  55* 

His  argument   refpeiling  right  to  relief,  conddered,  ii. 

OethSf  their  irruptfens  into  the  Roman  empire,    i«  11 61,  118 

to  12,2, 
Government.     See  the  article  Civil,  liberty, 
Greeks',  ancient  State  of,  with  Refpedl  to  the  Checks  to  Po-, 
pulation,  i.  272. 
their  more  equ^il  didribution  of  property,  and  the  divifion 
of  the  people  into  fmall  Hates,  tended,  greatly  to  encou- 
rage their  increafe,  i.  272,  273. 
their  overflowing  numbers  found  vent  in  colonization,  i. 

274. 
infanticide  fan£tioned  by  their  legifl^tors,  i.  274,  %'j^k» 
mcafures  propofed  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle  to  prev,eut  a  re- 
dundancy of  population.     (See  their   narne^),  i.  2;<J, 
280. 
the  pofitive  checks  among  them ;    difeafe  and   wars,  i, 

285. 
many  of  the  colonics  from  ancient  Greece  in  the  courfe  pf 
one  or  two  centuries  rivalled,  and  even  furpafled,  their 
mother  cities,  i.  ^^^, 
Guinea  ;  difaftrous  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  French,  in 
j:663,  to  form  at  once  a  powerful  colony  in,  ii.  61. 

H 
HJLBERSTAD%  principality  of;  proportion  of  its  annual 
marriages  to  its  population,  i.  3 So. 
—  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  and  of  births 

to  deaths,  i.  390. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar» 
riag'es  at  different  periods,  i.  550. 
Halle^  town  of;    proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  po- 
pulation, i.  378. 
//Iv>  77iale^  confidcred  as  an  obje£l  of  the  firft  importance  in 
the  ordiitanccs  of  Menu,  i.  223. 

Highlands 
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tiighlands  of  Scotland,  probably  more  redundant  in  popula- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  i.  126,   578. 
Hijiory  might  be  made  more  ufeful  if  it  embraced  (latiftical 

fubjeas,  i.  24,  26. 
Holland^  proportion  of  annual  marriages  and  deaths  in  fonnc 
villages  of,  i.  375»  377»  S^i- 
—  of  annual  births,  to  the  population,  i.  386. 
the  eftablifhrnent  of  poor-laws  in,  confidercd,  ii.  334, 
Holftein^    duchy  of;  comparative  flate  of  the  poor  in,  iL 

334- 
iif^/^/Wi  and  charitable  eflablifliments;  ftatements  refpefting 

the  condition  of,  in  France,  i.  444. 

See  the  articles  Lying  in  hofpitahy  and  FoundSng-hofpitals. 

Hudfon^s-bayy  famine  among  the  Indians   in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  i.  69. 

Huntersy  tribes  of,  muft  be  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  i. 

43- 
Hujbands ;  feveral  attached  to  one  woman  in  a  certain  tribe  of 

Indodan,  and  in  Tibet,  i.  5135,  236,  239. 

I 
ILLEGITIMATE  births ;  proportions  of,  in  France,  before 
and  during  the  revolution,  i.  430,  438. 
cafe  of  illegitimate  children  confidered  in  a  plan  of  a  gra- 
dual abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  ii.  320  to  330. 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  different  plans  of, 
confidered  (See  under  the  article  Poorjy  ii.  363.  » 

Of  our  raticnal  Expedtations   refpeding  the  future  Im- 
provement of  Society,  ii.  413. 
the  unhealthinefs  of  great  towns  and  manufndlures  will  al- 
ways operate  as  a  pofitive  check  to  population,  ii.  413. 
fome  extcnfion  of  the  prudential  rcftraint  from  marriage 

is  probable,  ii.  414. 
much  good  would  be  done  by  merely  changing  gradually 
the   inftitutions  tending  diredJly  to  encourage  marriage, 
and  ceafing  to  circulate  crroncousopinions  on  this  fubject, 
ii.  418. 
the  beneficial  effcfls  that  may  refult  from  the  general  rea- 
fonings  of  this  work,  unconnefted  with  the  adoption  of 
any  particular  plan,  ii.  419. 
methods  in  which  thefe  reafonings  may  operate  advanta- 
geoufly  among  the  higher  and  middle  claflcs  of  fociety, 
ii.  421. 

(Imprdvement 
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(Improvement  of  Society  :  Of  our  Rational  ExpeAation^ 
refpefiing  the  future.     Continued.) 
—- among  the  poor,  ii.  422. 
the  evils  refulting  from  the  principle  of  population  have 

-father  diminiihed  than  increafed  in  modern  times,  and 
.  may  reafonably  be  expected  Aill  fiKtber  to  decreafe,  ii.  424. 
general  conchifion  on  this  fubje£l,  ii.  425. 
Jncreafe  of  both   plants  and  animals  bounded   only   by  the 

means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  2,  3. 
Indians^  American  ;  State  of,  witii  Refpe£l  to  the  Checks  to 

Population  among  them,  i.  42, 
their  country  very   thinly  peopled  at  the  time  of  its  dif- 

covery,  i.  4a,  43. 
means  by  which  their  population  was  kept  down  to  this 

fcanty  fupply  of  food,  i.  44. 
want  of  ardour  in  the  men  not  peculiar  to  the  American 

Indians,  but  generated  by  the  hard(hips  and  dangers  of 

favage  life,  i.  44,  45. 
unfruitfulnels  of  the  women  produced  by  their  degraded  and 

wretched  (late,  and  other  caufes,  i.  46,  48. 
frequent  abandonment  and  deftru^cn  of  children^  i.  49,. 
—  the  caufe  of  the  remarkable  exemption   of  thefc  people 

from  deformities,  i.  50. 
]>oIygamy  allowed,  but  feldom  pra(^ifed|  i.  jo. 
marriages  not  early,  i.  51. 
dangers  attending  mature  age ;  alternate  gluttony  and  aV 

ftinencc,  i.  5a. 
difeafes,  i.  53. 

dreadful  epidemics,  and  contagious  diftempers,  i.  54. 
.^—  inftapce  of  a  very  extraordinary  defolation  by  an  epi- 
demic, i.  55. 
their  liability  to  peftilential  difeafes  from  the  dirt  of  their 

perfon^,  andclofenefs  and  filth  of  their  cabins,  i.  56, 57. 
perpetual  and  ferocious  hoftilities  of  the  different  nations 

jjnj  tribes,  i,  58. 
rapi.d  incrcafe  of  them  under  favourable  circumftances,  i. 

64.  . 

fi^p  immediate  checks  to  their  population  regulated  by  the 
/^eans  of  fublillence,  i.  65,66. 
jfn  a  general  view  pf  the  American  continent,  the  population 
.of  the  Indiqns  feems  to  prcfs  hard  againd  the  limit  of 
tubfiftemi^^i,'  i.  67, 

:■  (Indians  t 
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fJikiiamt  Artmicm.     Continued.) 
famine  and  fcarcities  among  the  lavages  of  Florida,  and  in 

various  other  parts,  i.  68  to  74. 
fome  fortunate  train  of  circuraftances  necefiary   to  induce 

lavages  to  a^opt  the  paftoral  or  agricultural  ftate,  i.  75. 
th«  caufes  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  theii'  numbers  may 

all  berefolved  into  the  three  great  checks^  to  popuiatiofi 

(See  the  article  Ci^f^i),  i.  76, 
their  infatiable  fondnefs  for  fpirituous  }i^6r8>  i.  76. 
their  connei^ion  with  £turopeans  has  tended  to  dimimib 

their  fources  of  fnhfiftence,  i.  77.     •» 
their  average  populatbit  Aill  n£arly  on  a  levelwiththe  ave- 
rage quantity  of  food,  i.  78. 
education  of  the  ruder  tribes,  i.  108. 
Jndojlan  ;  State  of,  with  Refpe£t  to  the  Cheeks*  tos  Population , 

i.  %%l^ 
iparriage  very  greatly  encouraged  apd  a  nnale  heir  con- 

fidercd  as  an  objedl  of  the  firft  Importance,  irv  the  ordi  • 

nances  of  Menu>  i.  a^. 
chaftity  however  inculcated  as  a:  religious  duty  ;  and  when 

ftrid  and  aibfi^Uite,  fuperfedes  th«  oMigadon- o(  haviii)g 

defcendantSi,  1.  225. 
other  circumftances   which  in  fome  degree  tend  to  coun- 

tera£t  the  encouragement  to  marriage ;— *diyifioii   into 

claffes,  i.  327. 

—  difficulty  in  the- choice  of  a  wife,  i.  228. 

—  an  elder  brother  remaining  unmarried,  confines^ all  the 
other  fons  to  the  fame  ftate,  i.  229. 

—  manners  and  difpofition  of  the  women,  i.  229. 

—  expedients  among  dMerent  tribes  to  prevent  a  rrumc- 
rous  family,  i.  234. 

Indujiry\  the  importation  of,  is  of  infinitely  more  con fequencc 
to  the  population  of  a  country,  thaiv  the  importation  of 
new  inhabitants,  i.  207. 

' induftry cannot  exift  without forefight and feeurity,  ii.  2ll. 
if  general  and  equal,  would  fail  to  yield  the  fame  advantages 
to  individuals,  ii.  396. 
/;i^^z^<»//(y  of  conditions  would  inevitably  refuk  from  a  ttate  of 

perfedt  equality,  ii.  41,43, 
/;j/i«//V/^^  permitted  in  Gtahdte,  i.  88,89. 
contributes  in  general  to  increafe  the  population  of  a  coun* 

trvi  i.  90. 
praftifed  on  the  females  only,  by  a  particular  tribe  in  In- 
dia, i.  234. 

(Infanticide^ 
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(Infanticide.    Continued.) 

Chinefe  edi£t  to  prevent  the  drowning  of  children,  i. 
262,  26J. 

pradlice  of,  probably  originated  from  the  difficulty  of  rear- 
ing children  in  a  favage  life,  i.  275. 

propdfed  in  a  wide  extent  by  Plato,  i.  278. 

to  make  this  expedient  adequate  in  fa<fi,  it  muft  be  com- 
mitted to  the  magiftrate,  and  not  to  the  parents^  ii.  53 
note. 

See  alfo  the  article  Expofnre  of  children. 
Ireland ;  ftate  of,  wi^  refpect  to  tke  checks  to  population,  i. 

5^4,  505- 
confequences  which  would  attend  the  cftabHfhment  of  poor 

laws  in,  ii.  332,  336. 
Iroquois^  dreadful  tnftance  of  a  Scarcity  of  provifions  among  a 

party  of,  i.  71. 
Iflands ;  the  great  barriers  to  a  further  increafe  of  population 

in,     not  peculiar  to  them   more  than  to  continents, 

though  more  obvious,  i.  79,  80. 
Ifraelitesy  €m  fettling  in  a  fertile  diftridl  of  Egypt,  doubled 

their  numbers  every  fifteen  years,  i.  556. 

J 

Japan ;  flate  of,  with  refpedl  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
269. 
caufes  of  its  populoufnefs,  i.  269. 
various  checks  to  its  population,  i.  270. 
yuroy  Scotch  ifland  of;   overflows  with  inhabitants,  in  fpitc 
of  conftant  and  numerous  emigrations,  i.  490. 

K 
KALMUCKS y  deftruaive  wars  of,  i.  151. 

thofe  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppesof  the  Wolga  ;  their 
(late,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks  to  population  among 
them,  i.  161. 
this  was  limited  by  want  of  paAure  for  their  numerous  herds, 
i.   163. 

—  by  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  i.  164. 

—  by  difeafes,  i.   165. 

was  regulated  by  the  feafoa  of  icarcity,   and  not  that  of 

plenty,  i.  166. 
— *  and  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  recurrence  of  unfavour* 

able  periods,  i,  167. 
chock  from  their  cuftbms  refpeAtng  marriage,  i.  x6S. 
-*  promifcuotts  intercourie,  i.  169. 

)^   '  Kirgifien 
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Kirgijien  Tar'tars ;    ftatc  of,    and  inquiry  into  the  checks  td 
population  among  thenii  i.  159. 
their  dedrudlive  predatory  excurfions^  i.  i5o* 
national  wars,  and  occafional  famines,  i«  161  • 

L 
LABOUR^  diflerence  between  the  nominal  and  real  price  of» 

i.  27,  ii.  89,   i%6. 

effciSs  of  producing  fupernumerary  labourers,   1.  20T , .  ao7. 

reward  of  labour  in  China  as  low  aspof&bley  i.  252/253. 

an  increafe  in  the  nominal  price  of  labour  may  fometimes 
only  contribute  to  raife  proportionally  the  price  of  provi- 
(lons,  without  ultimately  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  ii.  74,  82,  89. 

its  price,  when  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  is  a  mod  im- 
portant political  barometer,  expreffing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  fupply  of  provifions  and  the  demand  for  them, 
ii.  89. 

a  fcarcity  of  provifions  muft  naturally  tend  to  lower,  in- 
flead  of  to  raife,  the  price  of  labour,  ii.  91. 

to  pro(X}rtion  the  price  of  labour  in  a  fcarcity  to  the  price  of 
provifions,  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  maximum,  and  tends 
diredlly  to  famine,  ii.  92. 

abfurdity  of  tbecommon  declamation,  "that  the  market 
price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be  fufficient  decently  to 
fupport  a  family,  and  that  employment  ouglit  to  be 
found  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,"  ii.  11 2. 

caufes  why  the  price  of  labour  is  not  fo  readily  afFe£le<l  by 
taxes  and  the  price  of  its  component  parts,  as  that  of 
other  commodities,  ii.   146,  147. 

rife  and  fall  of  labour  further  confidercd,  ii.   149,   150. 

if  a  demand  for  labour  increafe  rapdly  under  an  uncertain 
fupply  of  food,  the  population  will  advance  till  pofitively 
checked  by  famine,  or  by  difeafcs  arifing  from  feverc 
want,  ii.  2C4. 

eft i mate  of  tlie  evil  arifing  from  a  market  rather  under- 
flocked  with  labour,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
fyftem  of  moral  rellraint  among  the  poor,  ii.  272. 

the  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fupply  to  the  demand,  li.  381,  382. 

See  alfo  the  article  Poor  throughout. 
Landy  uncultivated;   the  extent  of,   has  no  influence  on  the 
ftate  of  diftrefs  ainong  the  poor,  ii.  215,  2 16. 
inconfiderate  conclufions  often  drawn  againft  the  induftry 
and  government  of  ftates,  from  the  appearance  of  urK:ul« 
tivated  lands  in  them,  ii.  217  to  220. 

(Land* 
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(Land.     Continaed.) 

error  of  bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  land,  ii.  ^2 1  • 
Land-tax  confidered,  ii.  143  note. 

Leafes  ;   efFe<Sl  to  be  expeded  on,  by  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  ii.  186  note. 
Lcipjic^  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population, 

i.  379- 
Levels  every  thing  will  find  its,  but  fometimes  this  is  efFeAed 

in  a  very  harfli  manner,  ii.  162. 
Leyzin^  a  village  of  the  Alps ;  proportion  of  births,  and  ex- 
traordinarily high  probability  of  life,  in,  i.  399,  401, 

Liberty.     See  the  article  Civil  liberty. 

Life  \  calculation  refpediing  the  probability  of,  and  the  mean 

life  at    Geneva,    in   the   lixteenth,    feventeenth,    and 

eighteenth  centuries,  i.  397. 
probability  of,  in  feveral  great  cities  and  fome  villages,  i. 

463- 

—  in  Scotland,  i.  483. 

—  extraordinarily  high  in  a  village  of  the  Alps,  i.  401. 
mean  life,  and  probability  of  life,  in  feveral  parts  of  Swit« 

zerland,  i.  408,  409. 
increafed  average  duration  of,   in  England  and  Wales,  i 

468. 
fyftem  of  M.  Condorcet  with  refpeSl  to  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  human  life,  examined,  ii.  10  to  19. 
longevity  rare  among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  172, 
i86. 
Literary  bachelors  \  great  number  of,  in  China,  i.  257. 
Liverpool^  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  tQ  its  population, 

i.  460. 
London^  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 
i.  460  to  463.  \, 

-—  the  void  made  by  the  great  number  of  deaths,  filled  by 

the  redundant  births  from  the  country,  i.  464,  465. 
the  efFefls  of  the  dreadful  plague  in  1666  were  not  percepti- 
ble fifteen  or  twenty  years  after,  i.  563. 

—  its  cfFcft  in  producing  fuch  improvements  as  have  com* 
pletely  eradicated  that  diforder  in,  ii.  229,  289. 

error  of  Sir  William  Petty  in  predi^ing  that  it  would  con- 
tain above  five  million  mhahitauts  in  the  year  1800,  i. 

571- 

Lqvc^ 
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Love  J  virtuous ;  its  peculiar  delights,  and  lublptatioii  to  tliic  na- 
ture of  man,  ii.  ftj2. 
improved  ftate  in  which   this  paffibn   would  cXift    under 

a  fyftcm  of  moral  reftraint,  ii.  248. 
-J-  fuch  a  fyftem  wbuld  very  greatly  iticreaie  the  fum  of 
pleafurablc  fenfations  from  the  paffion  of  love,  ii.  253. 
lAixUry;  its  eflrcSs  on  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  on  population, 

confidcred,  i.  554,  note  in  il.  198  and  200. 
Lyikg'in  h^Jpitals^  probably  rathfer  prejudicial  than  othcrwife, 

'•^'-  M 

MAGDEBURGH^  dukedom  of ;   proportion  oF  its  annual 
marriages  to  its  population,  i.  379. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  ihar- 
riages  at  different  periods,  i.  549. 
Mamelukes^    their  oppieffive  and  deftru6live  goVernttient,  i. 

191. 
MancheftcTy  proportion  of  its  annual  ttiortaiity  to  its  popula- 

.    tion,  i.  460. 
Afanufa^ures  ;  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  in,  on  any  great 
Icale,  have  aImo(^  invariably  faili*d^  ii.  108. 
unfevourable  flate  of  the  poor  eiliploycd  in  manufaSbries, 
with  refpcdl  to  health  and  othtr  circumftances,  V\.  118 
to  121. 
See  alfo  the  article  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Syf- 
tems  ( u  ndcr  jtp  iculturej . 
Marianne  iflands  ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedJ:  to  thfc  checks  to  po- 
pulation, i.  103. 
Marriage  \  praSice  of,  in  Otaheite,  i.  90,  91. 

very  greatly  encouraged  in  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  223, 
224. 

—  and  in  China,  i.  250. 

apparent  refults  in  the  former  inftance,  i.  230. 

—  in  the  latter,  i.  252  to  256. 

pernicious  effedis  of  any  diredb  encouragertienis  to  mar- 
riage, i.  383  to  385,  ii.  37X. 

the  prevailing  cuftoms,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  fociety, 
operate  injarioufly  in  this  refpeft,  ii.  292  to  295. 

the  pradice  of  mankind  on  the  fubjeft  has^univerlally  been 
mych  fuperior  to  their  theories,  ii.  416. 

origin  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  indifcriminate  en- 
couragement to  marriage,  ii,  255. 

(Marriage 
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fA^hrrktgfk    Continuedi) 

inference  from  St.  Paul's  declarations  relpe£Hiig  marriage^ 
ii.  256. 

limitations  to  the  age  of  marriage,  propofed  by  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  i.  278,  2804 

the  inftitution  of  marriage,  or  fomething  hearty  equivalent 
to  it,  would  foon  refult  from  a  ftate  of  perfeft  equality, 
and  of  unreftrained  commerce  of  the  fexes,  ii.  3$,  39. 

the  defire  of  marriage  would  not  admit  of  any  very  cond- 
derable  dirtiinution,  ii.  241. 

beneficial  efiefb  to  be  produced  by  later  niarriages  under 
a  fyftem  of  moral  re  raint,  conndered,  ii.  256. 

•—  this  reftraint  among  the  poor  themfelves,  the  only  ef- 
fecSlual  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  ii;  26b  to 
271. 

confideratioh  of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  a 
diminifhed  mortality,  in  decreafmg  the  number  of  mar- 
riages^ ii.  2H8. 

among  the  higher  ranks,  little  more  is  wanted  vy^ith  regard 
to  the  prudential  check  to  marriage,  than  an  increafed 
degree  of  refpcdk  and  of  perfonal  liberty  to  (irigle  wo* 
men,  ii.   ^37. 

*—  among  the  lower  claflTes,  the  fame  objc<Sl  would  be  at- 
tained by  the.elbblifhment  of  a  proper  fyftem  of  paro- 
chial education  (See  the  article  Educati&njy  ii.  338. 

llie  prudential  reftraint  from  marriage  has  increafed  through" 
out  Europe,  ii.  415. 

See  alfd  the  articleis  Fruitfulnefs^  Prudential  zxA  Moral  Re- 
ftraint, and  P'oiygamy. 
Afarriages ;  proportion  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  485; 

—  in  Norway,  fmall  ;  caufe  of  this,  i.  307  to  314* 

— -  in  the  P^ys  de  Vaud,  very  fmall,  i.  410. 

proportion  of,   to  the  whole  population  i    in  Ruffia,    i. 

;  356. 

^  in  England  artd  Wales,  i.  453. 
proportion  of,  to  births,  i.  51 5^  to  53 1* 
-»— in  England  and  Wales,  i.  473. 
dependence  of  marriages  on  ^ths,  i.  374  to  ^%t, 
number  of  marriages  m  the  Greek  church  in  Kuffia  foe 

the  year  1799,  i^  37^* 
i—  of  annual  mark-iages  in  France  before  the  war,  i.  425. 
Bee  alio  the  article  Kegifters.  ^ 
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Maximum  fometimes  eftabliihed  iti  the  Turkiih  domintons, 

i.  217- 
to  regulate  the  price  of  labour  by  the  price  of  provifions  is 

of  the  fame  nature  as  a .  maximumy'  and  both  meafuret 

tend  direfily  to  famine,  li.  92,  93. 
Meat ;  a  large  fuhfcription  for  the  poor  would  only  raife  the 

price  of,  without  enabling  them  to  procure  an  increafe4 

quantity,  ii.  74,  75. 
Menii^  extraQs  from  the  ordinances  of,  i,  223  to  i:^2i 
Mexico y  frequent  fcarcity  of  jirovifions  in,  i.  72. 

quick  progrefs  which  the  Spani(h  colony  made  in  popa- 

lation,    notwithstanding  its  ill  managemetit,    i.    556, 

557- 
cruelties  of  the  firft  fettlcrs,  ii.  59. 

j^^fl/ioiw  of  mankind,  the  early,  confidered,  i.  no  to  114* 

of  the  ancient  Germans,  regular  and  concerted,  i.  123  to 

126. 

Miri^  or  general  land-tax  paid  to  the  fultan ;  moderate  in  it- 

felf,  but  made  oppreAive  and  ruinous  by  the  agents  of 

government,  i.  211  to  214. 

Miftry^  cliccks  to  population  which  come  under  this  head,  i. 

20. 

Mob^  tlW  moil  fatal  of  all  monflers  to  freedom,  ii.  298. 

its  tendency  to  produce  tyranny,  ii.  298. 

the  dread  of  it  caufed  the  late  furrenders  of  the  privileges 

of  the  people  to  the  government,  ii.  299. 

M$guls^  after  conquering  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 

propofed  in  council  to  exterminate  all  its  inhabitants,  u 

143- 
their  deftru^ive  wars,  i.  15X. 

Money  cannot  be  made  the  means  of  raifing  the  condition  of 

the  poor  without  proportionably  deprefling  others,    ii. 

7^»  77- 
^ay  confer  particular^  but  not  univerfal,  afliftance  to  them, 

ji.  395. 
See  alio  the  article  BAnks. 
Moral  cede  ;  it  is  no  valid  objeAion  againA  the  publication  of 
one,  that  it  will  never  be  univerially  pra£lifed,    ii.  260. 
Mora i  re/lraint  dt&ned^  i.   19. 

Of  our  Obligation  to  prad^ife  this  Virtue,  ii.  225. 

it  is  certainly  the  befl  of  all  the  immediate  checks  to  po- 
pulation, ii.  20,6. 

(Mor4^{ 
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(Moral  reftraint :  Of  our  Obligation  to  pra£tife  this  Virtue 

Continued.) 

the  opinions  refpe&ing  population  originating  in  barbaroui 
ages,  have  prevented  us  from  attending  to  the  di£tatcs  of 
reafon  and  nature  on  this  fubjecQ,  ii.  226. 

the  evil  arifing  from  exceffive  indulgence  of  the  paflions» 
an  admonition  for  their  due  limitation,  ii.  227. 

the  confequences  of  increafui^  too  fad,  though  not  fo  ob* 
vioufly  conne£led  with  the  condu£k  leading  to  them^ 
are  obligatory  as  to  prefcribing  our  duty,  ii*  227. 

difeafes  are  indications  that  we  have  oiFended  againft  fome 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.'  228. 

—  thus  epidemics  point  out  that  we  have  increafed  too  faft 
for  the  means  of  fubfidence,  ii.  229* 

•vil  e(Fe£ls  of  an  irregular  indulgence  of  the  paflions,  ii«  230, 

—  a  diminution  of  the  pleafure  arifmg  from  their  gratifi- 
cation, would  however  produce  a  much  greater  loTs  than 
gain  to  general  happinefs,  ii.  23 Z. 

peculiar  delights  of  virtuous  love,  ii.  232. 
the  pafTion  between  the  fexes  operates  permanently  upon 
human  condu£t,  ii.  234. 

—  has  the  moft  powerful  tendency  to  foften  and  meliorate 
the  charadier,  ii.  234. 

-—  is  ftrongeft,  and  has  moft  beneficial  efFedts,  where  ob- 
ftacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  very  early  and  univerfal 
gratification,  ii.  235. 

—  the  evil  refulting  from  its  irregular  indulgence,  muft 
not  be  diminiflied  by  the  extin£tion  or  diminution  of  the 
paffion  itfelf,  ii.  236. 

—  in  this  and  all  the  other  paflGons,  it  is  the  only  regulatioa 
or  direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii.  237. 

the  province  of  reafon  is  the  government  of  the  paffions^ 
^     i»-  237,  238. 

the  fecundity  of  the  fpecies  too  would  not  admit  of  anjf. 
very  confiderable  diminution,  ii.  238. 

—  nor  would  the  defiie  of  marriage,  ii.  241. 

the  duty  of  moral  reftraint  icfls  upon  the  fame  foundation 
as  our  obligation  to  pia^lifi^  any  of  the  othet  virtues,  ii. 
^4:2. 

Of  the  EfFe6^s  which  would  refult  to  Society  from  the 
Prevalence  of  this  Virtue,  ii.  244. 

Ifjmoval  of  any  imputation  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity, 
tor  calling  beings  into  exiftencc  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  cannot  by  tbofe  laws  be  fupported  in  exiftence,  ii. 
344. 

t.  L  a  (Mnal 
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{Moral rtftrdlnt.  Effefls  which  would  refult  to  Society  frbtn 

its  Prevalence.     Continued.) 
the  fufaje£lion  pf  the  pafiions  a  prihdipal  r^quifite  to  h^Tp- 

pincfs,  ji.  245. 
beneficial  ftate  of  fociety  exhibiting  a  great  preValeacc  of 

the  prudential  cho^rk  to  population,  ii.  245. 
in  fuch  a  condition,  the  period  bdfor^  marriage  mult:  be 

pafled  in  ft  rift  chaffity,  ii.  247. 
purity  of  intercourfe  between  yoting  perforis  in  thefe  cir- 

cumftances,  ii*  248. 
later  marriages  would  prolong  the  period  of  ybuth  and  hof^*  * 

and  lead  to  fewer  ultimate  difap|)ointfnei1ts,    ii.    249, 

250. 
—  the  moft  eligible  age  for  them  muft  depend  entirely  on 

circumftances  and  fituatiort,  ii.  2^51.  •    ' 

objeftion  from  the  diflSciilty  of  rhoral  reftraint  anfwered,  li. 

252- 
this  fyflem  would  very  greatly  increafc  the  fum  of  pleafur- 

able  fenfations  from  the  paffioti  of  love,  ii.  253. 
•—  might  be  expedted  to  reprfefs  the  frequency  of  war,  ii. 

254-    ^ 

— -  great  ftrength  of  fuch  a  ftate  of  (bciety  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, ii.  257. 

conclufion :  the  juftice  of  the  Deity  unimpeachable,  in 
making  this    virtue  neceffary  by  his  general  laws,    ii. 

This  is  the  only  effeftual  mode  of  bettering  the  condition 

ofthepoor,  ii.  260  to  271. 
confideration  of  the  objedtion   to  this  meafure,    that   by 
endeavouring  to  urge  this  duty  on  the  poor,    we  may 
increafe  the  quantity  of  vice  relating   to  the  fex,  ii. 
274  to  28 1  . 
•  See  alfo  the  article  Prudential  rejiraint, 
Mdrtality  ;  order  of,  extremely  variable,  i.   306. 

divifion  of  the  ftates  of  Europe  into  claffes  in  this  refpecSl,  i. 

390-      .       .      .     ^ 
annual  mortality  in  England    and   Wales  confidered,    u 

456  to  469. 
different  proportions  of,  in  towns  and  in  villages,  i.  461. 
See  alfo  the  article  Deaths 
jMofcowy  management  of  the  foundling-hofpital  at,  i.  '36?^ 
Moving  \  perfeftion  of  the  art  of,  ih  Switzerland  and  Nor- 
way, i.  413. 

•    /       N. 
NATIONAL  deht^  point  in  which  it  haa  been  moft  inju- 
riihi^,  ii.  141  *    -  "* 

Katun ; 
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l^aUfre;  conftancjrof  the  laws  of,  the  foundation  ofallhuniaa 

knowledge,  ii.  13. 
Nayrs^  their  praSicc  with  refpcfl  to  the  commerce  of  the 

fexcs,  &c.  i.  235. 
iV^|t:«  «mj://W  of  Africa  ;  their  habits,  powerful  checks  to  po* 

pulation,  i.   171. 
.    cptiftant  wars,  and  want  of  incjuftry,  i.  17I. 
fhortnefs  of  life  among  them,  i.  172)  186. 
prance. of  marriage,  i.  173.  ' 

great  and  conftant  evportation  of  flayes,  i.   174,       '  ' 
the  population,    uotwithAanding  all  thefc  circumftances, 
continually  paffing  beyond  the  means  of  fubjlftehce^  i. 
174.  •    • 

prafUce  of  polygamy,  and  its  efle<£^s  conGdered,  i.  I77.' 
difeafes,  i.  181. 

poverty,  bad  diet,  and  want  of  cleanliiiefs,  i.  182. 
dreadful  infta^ices  of  famine,  i.  187. 
New  Caledonia,  occafional  fcarcity  at,  i.   J 06. 
New  England^  hard(hips  experienced  in  the  ifirft  fettlemeilt  of 

this  colony,  ii.  60^  ^     ' '-        '  ;" 

Nevi  Hoi/and ;' St2te  of  the  Natives  of,    with  Refpcft  to  the 
Checks  to  Population,  i.  32.  ' 

fcarcity  of  food,  i.'33^  •!"::. 

cruel  treatment  of  their  women,    and  early  unioti  of  the 
fexes,  i.  35,  36.  .  .         '    . 

.  a  great  part  of  the  women  witlxnit  chiHi^en,.  i.  37,  3:8. 
fucking  children  buried  alive  with  the  mother  at'her  ^ath, 

I,  38.         ^    - 

diiEcuhy  of  rearing  children,  i.  39. 
wars  between  different  tribes,   and  perpetual  private  coa 
tefts;    manner  of  living  ;   and  dreadful  epidemic,  i.  39^' 

ftill  the  population  keeps  up  to  a  level  with  tht  average  fup* 

ply  of  food,  i.  40,  41.. 
tiarddiips  experienced  in  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackfon,  ii.  62. 
New  .Zealand ;  ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  popula-*^ 
.  tion,  i.  81. 
perpetual  hofiility  of  the  different  tribes,  and  their  candi- 

balifm,  i.  82.  * 

the  population,   neverthelefs,   feldom  reprefled  below  the 
livera|^  means  of  fubfiilence,  i,  8^. 

h  h  3  Newbury  f 
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Uiwhury^  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popula- 
tion, i.  460. 
tiootka  Sounds  frequent  fcarcity  of  provifions  at,  1.  73,  74. 
North  of  Europe.     Sec  the  articles  Europe^  and  Germans, 
Northampton^  proportion  of  its  annnal  mortality  to  its  popu- 
lation, i.  460. 
Norway ;  State  of,   with  Rcfpc£l:  to  the  Checks  to  Popula- 
tion, i.  305. 
its  mortality  fmill,  yet  its  population  has  not  rapidly  in 

creafed^  i.  306. 
the  preventive  checks  proportionahly  great,  i.  307. 
cauies  of  the  fmall  number  of  marriages,  i.  307. 
unfavourablenefs  of  the  foil  and  climate,  i.  314. 
the  preventive  check  contributes  confiderably  to  the  froaill* 

nefs  of  the  mortality,  i.  316. 
obftacles  to  improved  cultivation  of  the  land,  i.  %ij. 
recent  advances,  however,  both  in  that  refpedit  and  in  po- 
pulation, i.  3^1. 
the  woods  are  cleared  away  too  precipitately,  without  con- 
jfideration    of    the  probable    value  of   the  land  when 
cleared,  i.  338. 
this  country  might  pojpbly  have  been  better  peopled  for- 
merly than  at  prefent,  but  the  fuppofition  not  prol/abie,  i. 

339^ 
Proportion  of  its  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  386. 

ftate  of  the  poor  better  in  many  reCpefis  than  in  England, 

"'  335-        ;,         . 
Norwich^  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 

i«  460* 

O 
OBJECTJONSy  geiieral,  to  the  principle  and  reafonings  of 

this  Effay,  anfwered,  ii.  429. 
firft,    that  they  contradict  the  original  command  of  the 

Creator,  to  ihcreafe  and  multiply  and  rcplenifh  the  earth, 

ii.  430. 
that  the  natural  checks  to  population  will  always  be  fuf- 

ficient,  without  reforting  to  any  qther  aids,  ii.  439. 
refpefting  the  pra(9icablc  increafe  of  population,  ii,  440. 
rclj  c6ting  the  abolition  of  the  poor-laws,  ii.  44  j. 
that  every  pradicable  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  improved 

meafurfs  of  civil  policy,  without  riikmg  the  danger  of 

promulgating  new  opinions  which  may  alarm  the  pre- 

judi^s  of  the  poori  ii.  472, 

(Obje^ionsm 
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(Objeffions.    Continued.) 

rcfpcAing  the  feelings  of  defpondcncy  in  feme,    who  la- 
ment a  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  the  prhiciples  of  this 
Eflay,  ii.  475. 
OhehahoOy  temporary  fcarclty  at,  i.  105. 
Organic  perfe<SibiHty  of   man  ;    M.  Condorcei's  fyftcm  re- 

fpc^ing,  unwarranted,  ii.  10  to  19. 
Ofcillations  in  population,  in  civilized  and  in  favage  life,  i.  7^% 

to  38. 
OfliackSf  their  difgufting  mode  of  living,  i.   197. 
Oiakeite^  its  luxuriance  extremely  favourable  to  population, 
i.  86. 
fome  very  powerful  checks  mud  be  traced  in  the  habits 

of  the  people,  i.  88. 
enumeration  of  thefe ;  Eareeoie  focieties,  K  88. 
-^  infanticide' permitted  to  all  claiTes,  i.  89. 
^-  extenfive  debauchery  and  promifcuous  intercourfe,   i. 

90. 

—  cuftoms  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  changing  of  con- 
ne£iions,  i.  90,  gi. 

—  frequent  and  deftruftive  hoftilities,  i.  92. 

—  human  facrifices,  and  diforders,  i»  93. 

even  thefe  checks  have  not  always  kept  down  the  popula  - 
tion  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fuhliftencc,  i.  93. 

mode  of  living  of  the  different  ranks,  i.  94. 

extraordinary  depopulation  fince  captain  Cook's  laft  vifit, 
i.  95,  96. 

the  population  at  prefent  reprefled  con fiderably  below  the 

average  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  97. 
its  fertihty  probably  exaggerated,  i.  105. 

P 
P/fCH/fS^    their  deftrudive  extortion  Mn  their  provinces,    i. 

212,  ^15,  216. 
Pa'mcy  Mr.;  erroneous  principles  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  ii. 

30410312. 
Paraguay y  occafional  frarcity  of  provifions  in,  j.  72. 
Pariiy  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population, 

i.   '^81. 

—  of  annual  births  and  deaths  to  the  population,  in  fc- 
veral  villa^^es  around,  i.  386, 

P(2r//&  pay-table,  difgufting  pi£ku re  of,  ii.  35^;. 

PaffionSf  evil  cfFc6l>  of  an  irregular  indulgence  of,  ii.  230. 
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{Pajpons.     Continued.) 

a  diminution  of  the  pleafure  arifing  from  their  gratj^esktion 

would  produce  a  much  greater  lofs  than  gain  to  general 

happinefs,  ii.  a  {2, 
the  paffion  between  the  fexes  operates  permanently  upon 

human  condudl,  ii.  234 
r—  has  the  moft  powerful  tendency  to  foften  and  latieUoratc 

the  charafter,  ii.  234. 
-—is  ftrongeft  and  has    rpoft   beneficial    eff^flsj     where 

obftaclcs  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  very  early  %v\i  uni- 

verfal  gratification,  ii.  235. 
-—the  evil  refulting  from  its  irregular  indulgence,    muft 

not  be  dimini(hed  by  the  extindiion  or  dimipqtion  of  the 

paffion  itfelf,  ii.  236* 
in  this  and  all  the  other  paffions,  it  is  only  the  regulation  or 

dircflion  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii.  237. 
Pajioral  nations,    modern  5    ftate  of,    with  refpedl  to  the 

checks  to  population  (See  the  article  Tartars) ^  i,  142, 
- —  enumeration  of  checks,  i.  169. 
.    limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  ftriAly  paftoral,    1, 

4Jt3- 
natural  excitement   which  it  fupplies  to  eiaaigration,    i. 

415'  . 

See  alfo  the  article  Shepherds. 

Pays  de  Vaud^  various  ftatillical  particulars  rcfpedling,  i.  397, 

408  to  411. 
Peafanty  Swifs;   remarkable  inftance  of  one  pofleffing  a  clear 

comprehenfion  of  the  fubjeft  of  population,  i.  417  to 

419- 
Perfetl'ihl'ity  oi  man;     M.  Condorqet's    fyftem    refpe<iing, 

examined,  ii.  4  to  19. 
Per/ia  ;  ftate  of,  with  rcfpedl  to  the  checks  to  population  : 
the  dreadful  convulfions  in,  have  been  fatal  to  agricul- 
fure,  i.  221. 
fmall-pox,  and  other  caufcs,  i.  22%. 
Peru  ;  quick  progrefs  which  the  Spanifli  colony  made  in  popu- 
lation, nptwithltanding  its  ill  management,  i.  55^,  557. 
cruelties  of  the  firft  fettlers,  ii.  59. 
Plague^  its  ravages  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  i.  219. 

a  conftapt  admonition  to  the  people  againft  their  filth  an4 

torpor,  ii.  229. 
^oes  not  efFe^iually  reprefs  the  average  of  population,  i.  563, 
See  alfo  ^he  article  Epidemics, 
' '     '  Plato^ 
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P.latJO^  AieaCures  propofed  ixy  him  to  regi:dat)e  populition,  L 

276. 
•—  by  encouraging,   or  dieckiag  it  by  means  of  honoun 

and  of  marksofdifgrace,  i.  277. 
V—  by  burying  the  children  of  the  inferior  citioEens,  and  aU 

born  imperfcflt,  i.  ^77,  278. 
« —  by  limiting  the  age  of  marriage  and  of  bearing  children, 

i.  278. 
he  thus  evidently  (aw  the  ftrong  tendency  of  population  to 

increafe  beyond  the  means  of  fubfidence,  i.  279. 
inconfiftencies  in  his  plan  obferved  by  Ariftotie^  i.  281, 

5182. 
plenty :  On  the  prevailing  Errors  refpe(£ling  this  Subjefl  as 

conncfled  with  Population,  ii.  iJ02. 
error  of  fuppoling  that  an  increafe  of  population  in  anjr 

ftate  not  cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  will  tend  to  augment 

the  relative  plenty  of  the  whole  fociety,  ii.  202. 
an  increafe  of  population  arifing  from  the  improving  flatc 

of  agriculture,   very  different  from  its  unreftri£ked  in- 
creafe, ii.  2  3. 
if  a  demand  for  labour  increafes  rapidly  though  the  fap* 

ply  of  food  be  uncertain,  the  population  will  advance 

till  pofitively  checked  by  famine,  or  dtfeafes  arifing  from 

fevere  want,  ii.  205. 
fcarcity  and  extreme  poverty  may  or  may  not  accompany 

an  increafing  population,  but  mud  necelTarily  accompany 

a  permanently  declining  population,  ii.  205. 
the  prejudices  refi>edling  population  flrikingly  refemble  the 

old  prejudices  about  fpecie,  ii.  208. 
ignorance  anci  oppreffion  will  conftantly  caufe  a  low  ftate 

of  population,    in  fpite  of  the  birth  of  any  number  of 
'    children  annually,  ii.  210,  21I. 
agriculture  may  more  properly  he  termed  the  efficient  caufe 

of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture,  ii.  2i2f 

213. 
revenue  the  fource  of  population,   and  not  population  of 

revenue,  ii.  214. 
wafte  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncultivated,  dp 

not  influence  the  average  diftrefs  of  the  poor,  ii.  31^. 
inconfulerate  conclulions  often  dra.vn  againd  the  induftry 
and  government  of  flates,   from  the  appearance  of  un- 

cultivated  lands  in  them,  ii.  217. 

("Plenty  : 
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(Flinty :  Of  the  prevailing  Errors  rcfpcfting  this  Subje£b 
as  conne£ted  with  Population.     Continued.) 

error  of  bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  landy  ii,  221. 

the  queftion  is  not  whether  the  produce  of  the  earth  may 
be  abfolutely  increafed,  but  whether  it  may  be  increafed 
fo  as  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  population,  ii. 

222. 

Pbugb  in  Syria,  often  only  the  branch  of  a  tree,  i.  2 14. 
Ploughing ;   general  fyftem  of,    as  pra£lifed  in  moft  parts  of 

France,  prejudicial,  ii.  197  note. 
Political  economy^    great  importance  of  the  diffufion  of  its 
principles ;  they  fliould  at  leaft  form  a  branch  of  unl- 
verfity  education,  ii.  340  and  note. 
Political  jujiice^  general  chanu^er  of  Mr.  Godwin*s  work  on, 
ii.  22. 
See  the  article  Godwin. 
Polygamy  allowed,  but  feldom  ufed,  among  the  American  In- 
dians, i.  50. 
its  effedi  on  population  confidered,  i.  178  to  181. 
ID  fome  negro  nations  of  Africa,   fought  by  the  wife  and 

not  the  nufband,  i.   177. 
in  the  Turkifti  dominions,  lefs  produftive  even  in  indivi« 

dual  families  than  monogamy,  i.   218. 
tends  to  degrade  the  female  chara6ter  ;    and  by  being  prac- 
tifed  among  the  fui>crior  claflcs,    renders  it  difficult  for 
the  lower  claffes  to  obtain  wives,  i.  229,  230,   173. 
For  the  oppofite  cuftom,  fee  the  article  Hujbands. 
Pomerania,  general  mortality  in,  i.  388. 
proportion  of  fecond  marriages,  i.  512. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar* 
ri ages  at  different  periods,  i.  547. 
Poor;  meafures  refpedting  their  relief  in  Switzerland,  and  ef- 
feftofthefe,  i.  420. 
fupport  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  49/;. 

remarks  by  Scotch  writers,  on  the  fiatc  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land, i.  496,  497. 
Of  Poor  Laws  :  thofe  of  England,  though  thev  may  have 
alleviated  individual  mi  sfortune,  have  Ipread  the  evil  over 
a  larger  furface,  ii.  73. 
caufes  why,  noivviihftanding  the  immenfc  fum  annually 
colledied  for  the  poor,  fo  much  diftrcfs  ftlll  exifts  among 
them,  ii.  73. 

{Poor: 
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(Poor  :  Poor  Laws.     Continued.) 

a  fubfcription  for  the  poor  would  only  increafe  pTDportiort^ 

ably  the  price  of  provifions,  ii.  74. 
—  even  if  the  produce  of  the  country  were  augmented  by 

that  means,  a  more  than  proportionate  increafe  of  popg1a« 

tion  would  follow,  ii.  75. 
no  poffible  facrifices  of  the  rich  could  for  any  time  prevent 

the  recurrence  of  diftrcfs  among  the  Jower  cialTes,  ii, 

the  condition  of  fome  of  the  poor  cannot  be  raifrd  hv  means 

of  money  without  proportionally  depreffmg  that  of  others, 

ii.  76,  77, 
confirmation  of  thefe  reafonings,   from  the  late  fcarcities, 

ii.  78. 
the  price  of  corn  in  a  fcarcity  will  depend  more  upon  the 

degree  of  confumption  than  of  the  aftual  deficiency,  ii. 

7^-   .  .... 

high  prices  certamly  diminifti  confumption,  ii.  yg, 

the  bounties  to  the  poor  during  the  late  fcarcities  operated 
very  powerfully  in  raifing  the  price  of  grain,  ii.  82. 

effect  of  thcfe  alfo  in  increafmg  the  circulating  medium,  11. 
84. 

this  increafe  principally  fupplicd  by  the  country  banks,  11. 

85. 

very  great  obftacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  returnii?g 

chenpnefs,  ii.  87. 
— .  thcfe  lefs,  however,  than  if  the  increafed  circulation  had 

come  from  the  Bank  of  England,  ii.  87. 
the  fcarcitv  fortunately  followed  by  an  abundant  harveft 

and  a  peace  ;  a  rapid  fall  of  prices  thus  occafioned,  ii.  iJ8. 
permanent  bad  confcquenccs  which  would  hue  followed 

from  raifing  the  wages  of  labour  during  the  fcarcity,  ii. 

89. 
the  price  of  labour  a  mod  important  political  barometer, 

expreffing  the  relation  between  the  fupply  of  provifions 

and  the  demand  for  them,  ii.  8g. 
a  fcarcity  naturally  tends  to  lower,  indead  of  to  raife,  the 

price  of  labour,  ii.  91. 
to  proportion  the  price  of  labour  to  that  of  provifions  is  of 

the  nature  of  a  maximum,  and  tends  diredtiy  to  famine, 

ii.  99. 

fpQor  : 
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(Poor .  Poor  Laws.    Conttnued.) 

^n  increafe  of  population  without  a  proportional  incrsafe 
^      of  food,  muft  lower  the  value  of  each  man*s  earaingSy 

ii.  95. 
wrays  in  which  the  poor-laws  tead  to  deprefs  the  general 

condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  96. 
-r-  they  weaken  tl^e  diigrace  which  ought  to  attend  ^epen* 

dent  poverty,  ii.  97,  99. 
y—  have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  to  lower 

the  real  price  of  latK>ur,    and  to  generate  a  carelefihefs 

and  want  of  frugality  among  the  poor,  ii.  99,  98. 
— -  fubjefl  the  whole  clafs  of  the  common  people  to  a  fet 

of  tyrannical  la-ws,  ii.   loo. 
if  they  had  never  exifted,  the  mafs  of  happlncfs  among  the 

common  people  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is,  ii. 

lOI. 

all  fyflems  of  the  l^ind  tend  in  efFeft  to  create  more  poor, 

ii.   loi. 
examination  of  the  priiKiple  and  operation  of  the  famous 

ftatute  of  the  forty-third  of  Llizabeth,  ii.  ir2. 

—  Its  due  execution  as  ^,  permanent  law  is  a  physical  itn- 
poflibility,  ii,   105, 

checks  to  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  from  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence and  pride  among  the  pcarantry,and  from  the  contra- 
diflory  operation  of  the  poor  Jaws  themfelves,  ii.   ic6. 

attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  anv  great  fcale  in  manu- 
failures  have  ahnoft  invariably  failed,  ii.  108. 

—  this  reafoning  not  to  he  applied  againft  every  mode  of 
employing  them  on  a  limited  fcale,  and  with  proper  re- 
{tri6lions,  ii.   11 1. 

abfurdiiy  of  the  common  declamation  on  the  fubjed  of  the 

poor,  ii.  II2« 
Of  increafmg  Wealth   as   it  affedis  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor  (See  the  article  W^alth)^  ii.  113  to  130. 
Of  the  only  effedual  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor,  ii.  260. 
almoft  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  poor,    has 

tended  to  throw  a  veil  of  obfcurity  over  the  caufes  of 

their  difirefs,  ii.  264. 
till  fuch  erroneous  ideas  have  been  corredetl,  it  cannot  be 

faid  that  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made  with  their 

underllandings,  ii.  265. 

(Poor  : 
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(Four :  Of  the  only  Mcxle  of  Improving  their  Condifion. 

Continued.) 
they  are  themfelves  the  principal  authors  of  their  own  poverty, 

and  the  means  of  redrcfs  are  in  their  hands  alone,  ii. 

266. 
to  urge  people  to  marriage  when  they  have  little  chance  of 

being  able  to  fupport  their  children,  is  raflily  to  tempt 

Providence,  ii.  267. 
to  encourage  marriage,  and  increafe  the  number  of  labourers, 

have,  in  the  experience  of  many  centuries,  conftantly 

failed  to  improve  their  condition,  ii.  268. 
It  is  time  to  try  the  contrary  method,  of  withholding  the 

fupply  o^  labour,  and  thus  proportioning  the  population 

to  the  food,  ii.  269. 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  food  to  be  ftill  increafed  by  every 

means,  ii.  270. 
the  refult  of  thefe  reafonings  to  be  inculcated  on  the  poor, 

and  their  true  fituation  explained  to  them,  ii.  270. 
Objedions  to  the  above  Mode  conCdered,  ii.  272. 
firft,  a  market  rather  underftocked  with  labour,  ii.  272. 
fecond,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it  would  caufe, 

ii.  273. 
third,  that  by  endeavouring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  rc- 

ftraint,  we  may  increafe  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to 

the  fex,  ii.  274. 
Of  the  Confequences  of  purfuing  the  oppofitc  Mode,  ii. 

282. 
every  effort  to  reprefs  a  great  mortality  would  be  vain, 

ii.  284,  286. 
confideration  of  the  eflFefl  which  might  be  produced  by  a 

diminifhed  mortality,  in  increafing  the  population,  or  in 

decreafing  the  number  of  marriages,  ii.  288. 

—  of  theconfequence  of  a  poffible  extirpation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  by  means  of  the  cow-pox,  ii.  290. 

it  is  fufficient  to  leave  every  man  to  his  free  choice  refpeft- 
ing  marriage,  which  however  is  very  far  from  being  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  ii.  292. 

—  among  the  lower  clafles,  the  poor-laws  and  private  be- 
nevolence operate  as  a  direcS  encouragement,  ii.  292. 

-^  among  the  higher  clafles  the  exifting  manners,  and  in 
all  ranks  the  prevailing  prejudices,  have  the  fame  ten- 
dency, ii.  293. 

Plan  of  a  gradual  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws,  ii.  317. 

("Poor: 


INDEX. 

(P^or:  Plan  of  a  gradual  Abolition  of  th«  Poor  Laws 

Continued.) 
extraordinary  proportion  of  paupers  in  this  country,  ii« 

objeAion  to  a  fpecific  limitation  of  the  rate  to  be  raifed  for 
'  their  relief,  as  a  mode  of  diminifhing  their  number,  i'u 

318. 
in  adopting  a  fyftem  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  thefe  laws* 

the  fight  of  the  poor  to  uipport  muft  be  previoufly  and 

formally  difclaimed,  ii.  319. 

—  objeflions  to  this  difavowal,  anfwered,  ii.  444  to  457. 
xneafure  for  that  purpofe ;  future  children  born  beyond  a 

certain  period,  to  be  declared  debarred  from  "parifli  affift- 

ance,  ii.  320. 
the  liberty  ot  marrying,  at  any  age,  on  no  account  to  be  in- 

fringed,  ii.  321. 
the  fphere  for  tlie  exercife  of  private  benevolence  would  be 

Ie(s  after  fuch  a  regulation  than  now,  ii.  323. 
cafe  of  illegitimate  children  under  tliefe  circumftances,  ii. 

—  not  more  eligible  at  prefcnt,  ii.  324. 

—  frequency  of  their  defertion  by  their  parents,  ii.  324. 

—  if  no  provifion  were  made  for  them  by  the  laws  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  ties  of  nature  would  be  ftrong  enough  to 
retain  the  parents  in  their  duty,  ii.  325. 

—  pernicious  cudoms  of  frightening  the  father  of  an  illo- 
gitimate  child  into  marriage  by  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  ii. 
326. 

—  the  mod  powerful  obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport 
his  children,  would  be  the  knowledge  that  they  mull  de- 
pend folely  00  this  fupport,  ii.  327. 

—  objedlion  that  a  mother  and  her  children  (Kould  not  thus 
fufFcr  from  the  mifconduc^  of  the  father,  anfwcred,  ii. 

3^7- 
unoppreffivc  extinction  of  the  poor-rates  by  this  plan,  ii. 

330- 
the  fuperiority  in  the  ftate  of  the  poor  in  England,  exiftsin 

fpite,  and  not  in  confequence,  of  the  poor-laws,  ii.  3:^0. 
dcftruftive  confcquences  whicli  would  attend  the  eftabJUfh- 

ment  of  a  fyHem  of  parochial  relief  in  many  of  the  other 

countries  of  Europe,  ii.  331  to  336. 
Objeflionsof  Mr.  Young  to  the  abo^  plan,  and  his  own 

plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  coniidered,  ii.45a  to  471. 
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/Pftr.    Continued.) 

iMfivrent  Plans  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poof, 

confidered,  ii.  363. 
none  muft  tend  dire^Iy  to  encourage  marriage,  it.  363. 
fir  James   Steuart's  plan,  of  a  general  eftablifhment  of 

foundling -hofpitals,  and  of  public  fupport  to  the  children 

of  fome  married  perfons,  ii.  363. 

—  Mr.  Townfend's,  of  a  compulfory  and  untverfal  in- 
flitution  of  benefit-clubs,  ii.  364. 

-—  Mr.  Young's,  by  means  of  potatoe-ground  and  cows,  ii, 

368. 

deuderatum  with  refpe£t  to  the  habitual  food  of  the  com* 

mon  people,  ii.  383. 
Of  the  Neceflity  of  General  Principles  on  the  above  Sub- 

jtSty  ii.  388. 
diflin^ion  between  mlfchievou^  and  genuine  theory,  ii« 

388- 
advantage  derived  by  cottagers  from  keeping  cows,  arifes 

from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  conuderably  dimi- 

nifhed  if  made  general,  ii.  390. 
meafure  of  relieving   the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  and 

placing  out  their  cliildren  as  foon  as  poiTible,  cannot  be 

praftiied  univerfally,  ii.  394. 
the  benefits  conferred  by  money,  and  even  by  indudry,  arc 

relative,  and  would  fail  if  not  confined  to  particular    n- 

fiances,  ii.395>396- 
x)bje(aion  to    thefe  reafonings  anfwered;    in   many  cafes 

the  good  from  the  relief  of  prefent  diftrefs   may  ovei- 

balance    the  probable  evil    from    the    remote  confe- 

quence,  ii.  396. 
great  advantages  might  be  expe£lcd  from  a  better  and  more 

general  fyftem  of  education     (See  alfo  the  article  £Ju^ 

cation  J  y  ii.  398. 

—  from  a  general  improvement  of  cottages,  ii.  398. 

—  from  the  cow-fyftem,  (ii.  368  &  icq.)  upon  a  more 
confined  plan,  ii.  399,  402,  403. 

objetSlion  that  the  above  meafures  would  encourage  popula- 
tion, anfwered,  ii.  403. 

cffefls  of  luxury  on  the  llate  of  fociety,  and  on  population, 
confidered,  ii.  405,     (note  in  198  and  200.) 

our  beft-erounded  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  general 
mafs  ofhappinefs,  founded  on  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  loweft,  and  an  increafe  in  that  of  the  middle, 
clafies  of  fociety,  ii.  408. 


INDEX- 

fPoar:  Of  the  NcccflSty  of  General  Principles  In  Platti  for 
*  their  Relief.     Contioucd.) 

i—  this  to  be  brought  about  only  by  the  prevaleucc  of  pru- 
dential habits  re(|)eding  marriage  among  the  poor,  \u 
410^ 

a  fpecific  relief  might  be  given  for  every  child  above  the 
number  of  fix  without  any  bad  effeft,  ii.  410. 

objeSion  that  the  general  prevalence  of  the  prudential  re- 
ilraint  among  the  poor  might  occafion  an  injurious  ad-^ 
vance  in  the  price  of  labour,  anfwered,  ii*  411. 

See  alfo  the  articles  Chai  ity^  and  Poverty. 
Population  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  increafc  beyond  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  2^  4. 

—  this  truth  evidently  feen  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other 
philp(bphers»  i.  279,  280,  283,  284* 

period  In  which  it  doubles  itfelf ;  in  the  northern  dates  of 
America,  i.  6. 

—  in  the  back  fettlements,  i.  6. 
—» other  poiEble  periods,  i.  7. 
increafes  thus  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  u  8. 

—  the  increafe  of  fubfiftence  cannot  exceed  an  arithme- 
tical rdtio,  i.  8,  12. 

—  eSeSis  of  thefe  two  ratios  of  increafe  when  brought  to- 
gether, i.  12. 

population  can  only  be  kept  down  to  its  level  by  the  ftrong 

law  of  neceffity  (See  the  article  ChecksJ^  i.  14. 
propofitions  intended  to  be  proved  in  the  prefent  Effay,  i. 

28,  29. 
diftindlion  to  be  carefully  made  between  a  redundant  po- 
pulation, and  a  population  adiuaily  great,  i.   126,  132, 

138.  \ 

can    never    increafe  with    great    rapidity  but  when  the 

price  of  labour  is  very  high,  ,i.  209. 
General  Deduftions  from  a  Vjew  of  Society  in  ancient  and 

modern  States,  i.  555. 
comparatively  rapid  increafe  "^which   has  invariably  taker! 

place  whenever  thechecksfo  population  have  been  in  any 

confiderable  degree  removed,  i.  55^. 
-—  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  new  colonies,  i.  555. 
the  moft  deftrui^ive  wars,  plagues,  and   famines,  have  but 

a  very  temporary  influence  on   the  average  population 

of  countries,  i.  ^62. 
effect  of  a  fuperabundant  population  in  producing,  or  ag- 
gravating 


INDEX. 

^Population  .'General  Dedu£iion  from  a  View  of  Society 
in  ancient  and  modern  States.     Continued.) 

gravating  the  ravages  of,  epidemic  diforders  and  famines^ 

i.  564. 
fevere  mortal  epidemics  generally  fuccceded  by  uncommon 

healthinefs,  i.  569.  • 

no  eftimate  of  future  inoreafe  or  decreafe  can  be  depended 

upon  from  any  exifting  rate,  i.  571. 
the  only  true  criterion  of  a. real  permanent  increafe  in  any 

country,  is  the  increafe  of  the  means  of  fub(i(lence,  i. 

575- 

countries  are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human 
food  which  they  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  ac- 
cording to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided,  * 

*-577- 

a  country  left  to  its  own  natural  progress  in  civilization, 

could  never  be  faid  to  be  free  from  diftrefs  for  want  of 
food,  i.  578. 
conclufion  from    the     whole ;     the     three    propofitions 
proved  which  were  announced  (i.28,  (zg)  "in  theoutfet^ 

1.579- 
a  fudden  ftart  of  population  from  two  or  three  years  of 

plenty,  invariably  a  moft  fruitful  fource  of  mifery,  ii; 

170. 
On  the  prevailing  Errors  refpediing  Population  and  Plenty 

(Sec  the  article  Plenty)^  ii.  202. 
Of  the  Modes  of  Corre<fting  the  prevailing  Opinions  on 

Population,  ii,  337. 
this  can  only  be  done  by  circulating  juftcr  notions  on  the 

fubjea,  ii.  337. 
in  the  higher  ranks,  little  more  is  wanted  than  an  increafed 

degree  of  refpedk  and  of  perfonal  liberty  to  fingle  women, 

:    "•  337. 

among  the  lower  claffcs,  the  fame  objeft  would  be  attained 
by  the  eftabli(hment  of  a  proper  fyftem  of  parochial 
education  (See  the  article  EducaticnJ^  ii.  338. 
Sec  alfo  particularly  the  articles  Encouragement y  Improve^ 
menty  and  Obje£ltons. 

Populoufnefs  of  an^cient  or  modern  nations,  queftion  refpcfling 
the  (uperiorifc^  of,  i*^  293  to  302. 

Pojitive  checks  to  population  enumerated,  i.  iq,  20. 

Potatoe-ground;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor 
by  means  of,  and  of  cows,  confidered,  ii.  368  to  382. 
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Poverty,  raifcrable,  among  forrte  of  the  negro  nations^  of  Afri- 
ca, i.  182,  183. 
abjedi,  in  China,  i,.  252  to  255. 
when  hopclcfs,  ceafes  to  operate  as  a  fpur  to  induftry,  li. 

211. 
its  powerful  influence  in  producing  vice  of  every  fort,  ii. 

276  to  281. 
cffe6l  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  caufe  of,  on  civil 

liberty.     See  the  article  Civil  liberty. 
Prfx;^«/;V^  cA^ri  to  population  defcribcd,  i.  16. 

if  it  do  not  produce  vice,  is  the  leaft  evil  that  can  arife 

from  the  pr'uiciple  of  population,  i.  17. 
— confequences  when  it  does  produce  vice,  i.  j8« 
moral  and  vicious  branches  of  this  check,  i.  19,  20. 
more  prevalent  in  the  dates  of  modern  Europe  than  in  pad 

times  or  among  uncivilized  nations,  and  at  prefent  the 

moil  powerful  of  all  the  checks,  i.  580,  581. 
preferable  to  all  other  checks ;  mode  in  which  it  might  be 

made  more  operative,  ii.  55  to  57. 
cffedlually  deftroyed  by  ignorance  and  defpotifm,  ii.  210. 
thofe  countries  whqre    it  moft    prevails  are  at  the   fame 

time  moft  diftinguifhed  for  chaftity,  ii.  417. 
Prolijicknejs.     See  the  article  Fruitfulnefs. 
Property:  an  equal  diftribution  of,  highly  favourable  to  the 

increafe  of  population,  i.  252,  272. 
where  it  is  equalized,  the  number  of  children   fhould  be 

limited,  according  to  Ariftotle,  i.  281,  282. 
fomething    like   the   prefent   adminiftration  of  property 

would   refult  from  a  ftate  of  perfeft  equality,  ii.  35  to 

38.  . 

Prudential  rejlraint  At(i\-\tA^  i.  1 9  note. 

objefiion  that  the  more  general  prevalence  of  this  reftraint 

among  the  poor  might  occafion  an  injurious  advance  in 

the  price  of  labour,  anfwered,  ii.  411. 
foundation  of  our  expeSations  refpevSing  the  cxtenfion  of 

this  check  to  marriage,  ii.  414  to  418. 
See  alfo  the  article  Moral  rejlraint. 
Prujfia ;  general  mortality  in,  according  to  different  writers, 

i.  388,  389. 
proportion  of  fecond  marriages  in   Pruflia  and   Silefia,  i. 

See  alfo  the  article  Sikjiay  and  names  of  other  parts. 
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CL 

^UITO  ;  rapid  progrefs  which  the  Spanifh  colony  there  made 
in    population,   notwithflanding  its  ill  management,   i. 

5S6,  557- 

R 
RAYNALi  Abbe ;  his  abfurd  pofition  on  the  right  of  man  to 

fubfillence,  ii.  307. 
Redundant  population,  verydiftindl  from  a  population  a£lually 
great,  i.  126,  132,  138. 
caufe  why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries,   tend 
generally  to  a  fuperfluity  of  inhabitants,  i.  139. 
Regi/iers  of  births  and  deaths  mud  always  afford  very  uncer- 
tain data  for  eftimating  the  population,  i.  479. 

—  thofe  of  the  above  defcription  in  England  and  Wales, 
more  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  part  of 

'     the  laft  century,  i.  474. 

in  mod  countries  the  omiflion  in  the  births  and  deaths  is 
greater  than  in  t^he  marriages,  i.  506. 

Effefls  of  Epidemics  on  Regi'ersol   Births,  Deaths,  and 
JVlarriages,  confidered,  i.  537. 
table  on  this  fubjeft,  i.  538. 

obfervations  on  the  above  table ;  the  number  of  marriages 
very  nearly  doubled  in  the  year  after  a  plague,  i.  ^:^g. 
fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  after  that  period,  i.  54a. 

variations  in  the  proportions  of  biitlis  lo  deaths  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods,  i.  54j. 

mortality  after  the  plague    i.  54  > 

fcvcral  examples  of  the  continual  variations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  births  and  marri:^ges,  as  well  as  of  the  deaths, 
to  the  whole  population,  i.  54^  to  f,^o. 

—  the  leaft  variable  piop^^tion  is  rhat  of  the  births  to  mar- 
riages ;  and  rcafon  ot  this,  i.  551. 

cfFeJisof  the  common  epidemical  years,  i.  552. 
Rent  determined  by,   and   not    determinative    of,   price,  ii. 

190. 
Reprefentative  fyftem  of  government,    its  powerful  efleft    in 

iavourmg  the  prudential  check  to  po  ulatiou    ii.  314. 
Reji^aint,     See  the  articles  Aioral  tlvA  Prud.miat  Reftraint. 
Retirement^  religious  ;  frequent  and  ftrift,  in  Tihfi,  ..  28. 
Revenue  the  fource  of  population,  and  not  population  of  reve- 
nue, ii.  214, 

MM2  Revolution  I 
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Revolution :  mifchicvous  effefts  of  the  hopes  entertained  by 
the  lower  claflcs,  of  immediate  relief  from,  ii.  314. 
the  circulation  of  juft   principles    refpedling   population 
among  them,  would   deftroy  fuch  expeSations,  ii.  42^3. 

Right  of  the  poor  to  fupport  fhould  be  formally  difclaimed, 
ii.  319. 

—  obje£tions  againd  this  difavowal,  anfwered,  ii.444,  456. 
"  Rights  of  Man^^  erroneous  principles  of  that  work,  ii.  304, 

RoYfian  empire^  its  fall  occafioned  by  repeated   inundations  of 

barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  i.  115  to  122. 
Romans;  State  of, with  Refpe£kto  the  Checks  to  Population , 
i.  286. 

dcftruSive  ravages  of  war  during  their  firft  ftruggles  for 
power,  repaired  by  the  principle  of  increafe,  i.  286.   • 

practice  of  infanticiae  in  early  times,  and  its  eiFe6l,  i.  287. 

the  abolition  of  the  comparative  equality  of  property,  pro- 
duced a  great  decreafe  in  .the  number  of  citizens,  i. 
288. 

the  Jus  trium  liberorum  ineffedtual  in  adding  to  the  pa- 
pulation, i.  289,  290. 

vicious  habits  of  every  kind  prevalent,  i.  291. 

the  Roman  world  not  moft  populous  during  the  long 
peace  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  i.  293. 

queftion  of  the  fupcrior  populoufnefs  of  ancient  or  modern 
nations,  i.  297. 

comparative  efficacy  of  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive  checks 
among  the  Romans,  i.  302. 
RuJJia\  Slate  of,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  i. 

350- 

extraordinary  refults  of  the  lifts  of  births,  deaths,  and 

marriages,  i.  350. 
proportion,   of  births   to  deaths  in   difFerenC  diftrids,  i. 

350- 
-»-  of  marriages  to  births,  i.  352. 

—  of  deaths  to  the  population,  i.  352,  387* 
■—of  births  to  the  populaiion,  i.  3<j5,  387. 

—  of  infants  dying  within  the  firft  year,  i.  355,  356. 
*—  of  yearly  marriages,  to  the  population,  i.  '^^6, 

the  regifters  of  Peterft)urgh  give  a  much  greater  mortality 
of  female  children  than  of  male,  i.  357. 

fRuJfia: 
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(RuJJia:  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Popula- 
tion.    Continued.) 

•  comparative  mortality  at  cHflercnt  periods  of  life  in  Peterf- 

burgh,  i.  358. 

♦  -i—  general  mortality  there,  1.  358. 

management  of  its  foundling-hofpital,  and  mortality  in 
this  inftitution,  i.  359. 

—  of  that  at  Mofcow,  i.  363. 

—  pernicious  cflFefts  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  i.  364. 
principal  obftacle  to  a  rapid  increafe  of  population,  the  vaf- 

falage  of  the  peafants,  i.  368. 

a  very  confidcrable  advance  both  of  cultivation  and  of  po- 
pulation made  during  the  reign  of  the  late  empre(s  and 
fmce,  i.  370,371. 

ftate  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  i.  371. 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  Greek  church,  for  the 
year  1799,  i.  371. 

Comparative  proportion  of  the  marriages  and  the  deaths,  i. 

378- 

S 
SACRIFICES,  human,  at  Otaheite,  i.  93. 
St.  Cergue^  parifh  of ;    proportion  of  its  marriages   to  birtlis, 
and  of  the  latter  to  the  population,  i.  404. 

—  of  its  births  to  deaths,  i.  405. 
habit  of  emigration  there,  i.  406. 

St,  Domingo^  Indians  of;  neglefted   purpofely  to   cultivate 
their  lands,  in  order  to  ftarve  out  their   oppreflbrs,  i. 

St,  Pauly  inference  from  his  declarations  refpedling  marriage, 

ii.  256. 
Samoyedesy  their  mode  of  living,  i.  198. 
Sandwich  ijlands ;  ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation, i.  99,  100,  loi. 
occafional  fcarcities  at,  i.  ig6. 
Savage  lifc^  mode  in  which  the  ofcillations  in  population  a;c 
produced  in,  i.  27. 
difficulty  of  rearing  children  in,  i.  39. 
want  of  ardour  in  the  men,  generated  bv  the  hardfhips  and 

dangers  to  which  they  are  iieceffarily  fubjeft,  i.  45. 
tlie  general   chara6leriftic   of  favages,    to  defpile  and  de- 
grade the  female  fex,  i.  47. 
the  period  of  life  fliorter  among  favages  than  in  civilized 
countries,  i,  53. 

M  M  3  _^         (Savage 


INDEX. 

(Savage  iife.    Continued.) 

favageik  are  rendered  liable  to  pefVilential  difeafitt  ky  ihe 

dirt  of  their  perfons^  and  the  clofenefs  and  £lth  of  their 

cabins,  i.  56.  , 

comparative  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  favage  and 

of  civilized  life,  i.  107  to  109. 
See  alfo  the  article  Barbarlfm. 
Scandinavians^  ancient.     See  the  article  Goths. 
fpread  themfelves  by  fea  over  various  nations  of  Europe,  i^ 

different  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion in  ancient  and  in  modern  Scandinavia,  i.  136. 
Scarcity^  of  food,  the  ultimate  check  to  population,  i.  2,  4, 13, 

—  illuftrated,  i.  a2. 

horrid^   in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Van  Diemen's  land,  i. 

in  New  Holland,  i.  3-?,  34. 

various  inftances  of,  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  69 

to  74. 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  i.  85. 
among  the  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes 

of  the  Wolga,  i.  164. 
among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  173. 
freaueiit  in  northern  Siberia,  i.  195  to  197, 
in  Sweden  in  I7'^9,  i.  345. 
inftancesof,  in  Scotland,  i.  499  to  5^3. 
it  may  or  may  not  accompany  an  increafing,  but  muft  necef- 

farily  a  permanently  declining,  pOpuiatioii,  ii.  305. 
Sec    alfo    the  articles    Famine,   and   Poor    Laws  ^ under 

Poo>J. 
Scotland;  State  of,  with  Refpe£lto  the  Checks  to  Population, 

i   4i^2. 
imp^!rf<"ftion  of  the  regifters  of  births,   deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, i.  482. 
average  mortality,  and  probabilities  of  life,  i.  483,  4S4. 
proportion  of  marriages,  i  484. 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafles  confiderably  improved  of 

late  years,  ».  4i^5. 

—  this  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  increafe  of  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population,  i.  486. 

(Scotland : 


INDEX. 

(ScotUnd:  Slate  of,  Vvith  Rerped  to  the  Cliecks  to  Popula* 

tibn.     Continued.) 

—  diffetent  ftate  of  thbfe  parts  where  marriages  are  ear- 
lier, i.  488. 

I'apld  tendency  to  in(ireafe  ih  various  diftridls,  i.  489. 

proHfickneO  of  the  women,  i.  493. 

ftate  of  the  poor,  i.  495. 

«hdemic  and  epidemic  difeafes,  i.  497. 

•—     fcurvy,    rheumatifms,     cotifumptions,    fevers,     and 
fmall  pox,  i.  498. 

fcarcities  and  famines,  i.  499. 

— •  efFefts  of  thefe  upon  deaths,  births,  and  rharriages,  in 
fome  parifhes,  i.  5^3. 

in  general  overpeopled,  1.  504. 

Jlomantic  paflion  of  the  peafants,   and   its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  national  charafiler,  ii.  249  note. 

advarttagc  of  fuperior  inftruftion   poffeffed  by  the  lower 
claffes,   and  it&  beneficial  effefts,  ii.  343,  4S&0, 

See  alfo  the  article  Highlands. 
HdUrvyy  its  inveteracy  in  Scotland,  i.  498. 
Self'lovey  the  principal  fource  of  improvement  in  the  flate  of 
mankind,  ii.  26,  33,  425,  446. 

diftinguifhed  from  felfifhnefs,  ii.  448  hate. 
Senjuality  of  altkinds  ftrongly  reprobated  in  the  ordinances  of 

Menu,  i.  225,  226. 
Shangalla    negroes,    fingular    cuftom   refpe£ling    polygamy 

among,  i.  177. 

fhortnefs  of  life  among,  i.    186. 
Shepherds^  what  renders  nations  of  them  peculiarly  formidable, 
i.  112. 

difficulty  of  the  tranfitior^  from  the  paftoral  to  the  agricul- 
tural ftate,  i,  143. 

—  a  certain  degree  of  fccurity   neceflary  for  this  purpofe, 

>•  154- 
See  alfo  the  article  Paftoral. 

Siberia^  Northern ;  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to 

Population,  i.  105. 

frequent  fcarcity  or  food,  i.  195, 

ravages  of  the  fmall  pox,  i.  195. 

mode  of  living,  i.  197. 

Southern :  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  foil  \    population 

neverthelefs  does  not  incrcafe  in  the  proportion  which 

plight  be  e3(pe£led,  i.  199. 

M  M  4  (Siberia^ 


INDEX 

fSiieria,  Southern ;  State  of,  with  Refpe£k  to  the  Checks 

to  Population.     Continued.) 
the  great  obftacle  in  this  cafe  is,  the  want  of  demand  for 

labourers,  and  of  a  market  for  the  produce,  i.  2oo. 
a  bounty  upon  children  would  not  efiedtually  increafe  the 

population,  i.  201. 
means  to  be  taken  to  produce  that  refult,  i.  204. 
beneficial  changes  effe£led  by  the  late  emprefs  of  Ruffia 

in  this  refpea,  i^  204. 
the  introdu&ion  of  habits  of  indu(lry»   dill  necefiary,  i. 

207. 
unhealthinefs,  occafional  droughts,  and  other  circumftances 
unfavourable  to  increafe,  i.  208. 
Silefia  ;  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population> 
and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  390. 
Sec  alfo  the  article  PruJJia^ 
Sihtr  ;  effect  produced  on  its  value,  by  bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  ii.  186  to  189. 
Slre^  prevalence  of  putrid  fevers  in,  i.  iS^. 
Slavery^  this  condition  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  i.  294. 
checks  to  population  which  are   peculiai;  to  a   fiate   of 
flavery,  i.  295. 
Slaves ;  great  and  conftant  exportation  of,  from  Africa,  i, 

174-  .  . 

practice  of  felling,  in  China,  i,  258- 

Slefwtcky  duchy  of  j  comparative    ftate  of  the  poor   in,  ii. 

334*    . 
Small  pox y   its  ravages  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  54, 

56. 
;—  among  the  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes 

of  the  vVolga,  i.  165. 

—  in  P^rfia,  1.  2%2. 

—  dreadful  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  i.  197. 
■  ■     in  Scotland,  i.  499. 

its  efFe£is  much  increafed  by  a  fuperabundant  population, 

i.  567,  568. 
notwithftanding  its  deftrudtive  ravages,    the  average   po- 
pulation of  the  earth  probably  not  afFe&ed  by  it,  ii.  290. 
confequences  of  its  poffible  extirpation  by  means  of  the 

cow-pox,  confidered,  ii.  291. 
See  alfo  ii.  415. 
Smithy  Dv,\  examination  of  his  ^rgumentj  in  fopport  of  his 

aflertion 


INDEX. 

aflfertion  refpe£ling  the  effeft  produced  on  the  price  of 

corn  by  a  bounty  upon  its  exportation,  ii.  164  to  188. 
Society  ijlands.     See  the  article  Otaheite, 
Son  5  to  have  one  born  confers  on  a  man  fpiritual  benefits  of 

the  highcft  importance,  according  to  the  ordinances  of 

Menu,  i.  223,  a/4. 
Saups^  cheap ;  utility  and  value  of  fuch  inventions  eftimated, 

South-fea  tjlands ;  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Chedcs  to 

Population,  i.  79. 
;..    fome  of  the  more  confiderable,  but  lefs  known,  iflands,  L 
■    ,     81. 
^;^  New  Zealand,  i.  8r. 

Otaheite  and  the  Society  iflands,  i»  86. 
t  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  iflands,  i.  99. 
vice,  including  war,  the  principal  check,  i.  loa. 
Eafter   ifland,  Marianne   iflands,   Formofa,  and  others,  u 
to  104. 

the  fertility  of  thefe  iflands  probably  exaggerated ;  ipcca- 

fional  fcarcities  in  them,  i.  105. 
the  average  population   generally  prefles  hard  againfl  the 

limits  of  the  average  food,  i.  io6. 
Spain,  wretched  ftate  otthe  poor  in,  ii.  336, 
Spartan  difcipline  confidered,  i.  108.  , 

Specie  \  old  prejudices  refpefting,  ftrikingly  refcmble  thofe  ou 

the  fubjefit  of  population,  ii.  208. 
Speculatioh ;  the  late  rage  for  wide  and  unreftrained,  z  kind  of 

mental  intoxication,  ii.  21. 
Spirits,     See  the  article  Diftilleries, 
Spring  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  the  generative  faculty 

compared  to,  i.  28  note. 
Statijlics ;  many  parts  of,  to  which  hiftoiy  might  very  ufefully 

be  made  to  extend,  i.  24,  26. 
Steuarty  fir  James ;   his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  gf  the 

poor,  confidered,  ii.  363. 
SubmiJJion  ;  the  meafure  of,  to  government,  ought  to  be  4^* 

.  termined  by  general  expediency,  ii.  302. 
Suhjijience\  the  means  of,  the  ultimate  regulator  and  check 

to  the  increafe  of  plants  and  animals,  i.  i,  2. 
cannot  be  permanently  increafed   fafter  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio,  i.  8,  12. 
the  want  of,  is  the  moft  eflScicnt  caufc  of  the  immediate 

checks  to  population,  i.  ^6%. ' 


I  N  D  £  X. 

(StthJiJIenti.    Continued.) 

the  general  amoant  of  populatron  regulated  (n  thU  r^fpeiS: 
by  fcarce  feafons,  and  the  recurrence  of  unfatott fable 
periods,  and  not  by  plentiful  or  favourable  ones,  u  l66» 
i68. 

countries  are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human 
food  which  they  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  ike- 
cording  to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided, 

5-  577- 
Suffolk^  proportion  of  its  annual  births  to  its  population,  i. 

467.  ^^ 

Sunday  fchools^  ii.  342. 

Sweden^  State  of,  with  Refpedl  to  the  Checks  to  Population j^ 

i.  326. 

comparative  efficacy  of  the  preventive   and   the  pofitivQ 

checks,  i.  326. 

large  proportional  mortality,  5.  327,  386. 

—  caufc  of  this,  i.  329- 

does  not  produce  food  fufficient  for  its  population,  i.  329. 
aflFefled  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  every  variation  of  the  fea-^ 
,  fons,  i.  332. 

ftatement  of  average  mortality,  i.  333, 
proportion  of  yearly  marriages,  i.  333. 
the  population  of,  is  continually  going  beyond  the  average 
increafe  of  food,  i.  334. 

—  the  government  and  the  political  economifts  of,  are 
neverthelefs  inceffantly  labouring  to  increafe  it  more 
rapidly,  i.  335. 

a  fupply  beyond  the  effectual  demand  for  labour  could 
only  produce  mifery,  i.  336. 

accufations  againft  the  national  induftry  probably  not  well 
founded,  i.  336. 

the  woods  fometimes  cleared  away  too  precipitately  with- 
out confideration  of  the  probable  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared,  i.  338. 

this  country  might  poffibly  have  been  better  peopled  for- 
merly than  at  prefcnt,  but  the  fuppofulon  not  probable, 

h  339- 
political  regulations  impeding  the  prcgrefs  of  cultivation, 

i.  340. 

meafures  of  the  government  for  the  encouragement   of 

population  ;  hofpitals,  &c.  i.  341. 

—  rendering  the  commerce  of  grain  free  throughout  the 
interior,  i.  342. 

(Sweden : 


INDEX, 

(Sweden  •  State  of,  with  Refpefl  to  the  Checks  to  Poptilation. 

Continued.) 
—  adoption  of  a  law  limiting  the  number  of  perfons  to  each 

farm,  i.  33. 

abfolute  population  of  the  country  ;  recent  increafc,  and 
periodical  checks,  i.   343,  344- 

patience  with  which  the  lower  clafles  bear  the  preffurcsof 
fcarcitv,  i.  ?46. 

Cckly  feafons  have  in  general  arifen  from  unwholefome 
nouriftiment  occafioned  by  fevere  want,  i.  347, 

the  general  healthinefs  has  lately  increafed,  i.  348. 

Propoi  tion  of  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  386. 

impoflihility,  or  certain  deftrudVive  confequcnces,  of  efta- 
blifhing  the  Englifli  fyftem  of  poor-laws  in  this  coun- 
try, ii.  333. 
Switzerland;  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Popu- 
lation,  1.  3Q2. 

alarm  which  prevailed  there  fome  years  ago  concerning  its 
depopulation,  1.392. 

Ilatiftical  paper  publifhed  at  that  time,  exhibiting  a  con- 
tinued decrcafe  of  the  births,  i.  393. 

this  circumdance,  however,  not  deciflve  of  a  diminifhed 
population,  i.  394. 

the  mortality  in  the  laft  perioil  noticed  extraordinarily  fmall, 
and  the  proportion  of  cliildrcn  reared  to  puberty  extra- 
ordinarily great,  i.  394. 

prevalence  of  plagues  in  the  former  periods,  i.  395. 

an  aftual  increafe  of  population  had  probably  taken  place,  i, 

396. 
the  diminution  of  births  not  owing  to  the  unfruitfulnefs  of 

the  women,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check, 

i.  3Q«,  410. 

limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  ftridly  paftoral,  i. 

cffcft  of  the  introduvSion   of  manufaflures  into  fome  of 

the  fmaller  cantons,  i.  414. 
natural  excitement  to  emigration,  i.  41c. 
if  the  alleged  decreafe  did  really  tnke    place,  it  mu^  have 

improved  the  condition  of  the  lower  claifes  of  people,  i. 

415. 
cfFefis  of  a  redundant  population  feen  in  a  clear  point  of 

view  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  diftriA, 

i.  416 
regulations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  i.  420. 

(Switzerland : 


INDEX. 

(Switzerland:  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Po- 
pulation.    Continued.) 
agricultural  improvements,  i.  421. 
amount  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  i.  421. 
^ritf ;  ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
212  to  215. 
See  alio  the  article  Bedowcens* 


T 
TJRTARS:  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Popu- 
lation ;  their  general  manners,  i.  142. 
diftribution  of  them  according  to  the  quantity  of  food>  i. 

146. 
manners  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  i.  146. 
•—  of  the  Ufbecks,  i.  147. 
—  the  Cafatfliia  tribe,  i.  148. 
other  tribes,  i.  149. 
general  habitsof  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  i.  i<o. 

heathen  Tartars ;  the  Kalmucks  and  Moguls,  i.  151. 
!6edoweens,  i.  152. 
,    tribes  living  in  a  more  favourable  foil  \  the  Kirgificns,  u 
158, 159. 
-—  the  Kahnucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes  of  the 
Wolga,  i.  161. 
T^^ory,  diltindtion  between  mifchievous  and  genuine,  ii.  388, 

^  389- 

Uibet ;  State   of,  with  Refpcft  to  the  Checks  to  Population, 

i.  236. 
attachment  of  feveral  males  to  one  female,  i,  236. 
to  rcprefs  rather  than  to  encourage  population,  feems  to  be 

an  objeft  of  the  government,  i.  237. 
celibacy  recommended  by  powerful  motives,  i.  238. 
religious  retirement  frequent  and  ftriift,  i.  238. 
all  the  brothers  of  a  family  affociate  with  one  woman,  i. 

notwithftanding  tliefe  exceffive  checks,  the  population   is 
.  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  240. 
multitude  of  beggars,  i.  240. 
Sierra  del  Fuego  :  flate  of,  with  refpefl  to  tlie  checks  to  po- 
pulation ;  fcarcityof  food,  and  want  of  every  convenience 
and  comfort,  i.  30. 
Tithes,  a  land-tax  on  improved  rents  would  bean  ^vantageous 

commutation  for,  ii.  143  note. 
Jflw^tf/^^o,  occafional  fcarcity  at,  i.JQj.  *'       -' 

TownSm 


INDEX. 

ITowns.     See  the  article  Ullages. 

Town/end^  Mr. ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  tlic 

poor,  confidered,  ii.  36410368. 
Turkl/h  dominions  ;    State  of,    with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to 
Population,  i.  211. 
nature  of  the  government,  1.  itii. 

the  miri,  or  general  land-tax,  rendered  oppreflive  and  ruin- 
ous by  the  pachas,  i.  211. 

—  confequent  mifery  of  the  peafants,  and  deplorable  ftatc 
of  agriculture,  i.  214. 

deftru^ive  extortion  of  the  pachas,  i.  21^. 

a  maximum  in  many  cafes  ellablilhed,  i.  217. 

cfie£t:  of  the  above  meafures  in  decreafing  the  means  df 

fubfiftence,  i.  zi8. 
diTcdi  checks  to  population  ;  polygamy,  i.  218, 
—unnatural  vice;    plague,  and  thediforders  wliich  follow 

it ;    epidemics  and  endemics  ;   famine,  and  the  ficknefles 

vrhich  follow  it,  i.  219. 

—  late  marriages  among  the  lower  clafles,  i.  220. 
Extin6^ion  of  the  Turkifli  population  in  another  century, 

falfely  predidted,  i.  571. 

U 
UNION  of  the  fexes  ;  early,  in  New  Holland,  i.  36, 
Unmarried  perfons  ;    proportion  of,    in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  i. 
410. 

—  in  France,  i.  424. 

thofe  who  live  fingle,  or  marry  late,   do  not  diminifli  the 
abfolute  population,  but  merely  the  proportion  of  pre- 
mature mortality,  i.  456. 
See  alfo  the  articles  Celibacy^  Chajiityy  Rejlraint^  and  Mar-^ 
riage. 
Unnatural  vice,  its  prevalence  in  the  Turkifh  dominions',  i. 

219. 
Ufieck  Tartars^  manners  of,  i.   147.  ^ 

ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  147, 
148. 
Utilityy  the  fureft  foundation  of  morality  that  can  be  colleded 
from  the  light  of  nature,  ii.  351. 

V 

Van  DiemerCi  Land :   ftate  of,   with  refpedl  to  the  checks  to 
population  i  fcarcity  of  food,  i.  30. 

VaJJalage 


INDEX. 

"Vajfalage  of  the  Ruffinn  peafaats,   the  principal  obflacle  to  a 
rapidincreafeof  population  among  them,  i.  368. 

Vice^    c'lecks    fboth  preventive  and  pofitive)    to  population 
which  come  under  this  head,  i.  lo^ 

Villages^  average  mortality  of,  i.  33^. 

agricultural ;   general  proportion  of  their  annual  marriages 

to  their  population,  i.    ^81. 
the  general  meaiure  of  mortality  in  fingle  dates  will  depend 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  vil- 
lagers, i.  ;^88. 
different  proportions  of  mortality  in  towns  and  in  villages, 
i.  461. 

Virginiay  failures  and  hard(hips  experienced  m  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Engllfti  colonv  there,  ii.  60. 

Vii  midicatrlx  re\public4S  ;  the  defire  of  bettering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worfe,  ii.  416. 

W 

WALLACE^    Mr.,  in  his  fyftem  of  equality,  has  very  in- 
fufficiently  eftimated    the  principle   of  population,  and 
'    the  difficulties  arillng  from  it,  ii.  2. 
War  \  maxims  of,  aTnong  the  American  Indians,  i,  62. 
—among  the  New  ZeaLinders,  i.  H3. 
exceflive  ravages  o^,  ia  Abvffinia,  i.    184,   185. 
the  wars  among  the  Grecian  flutes  were  extremely  bloody, 

i.  285. 
wars  do  not  depopulate  much  while  induftry  continues  in 

vigour,  i.  293. 
this  check  to  population  has  abated  in  modern  Europe,  i, 

580. 
a  fyftem  of -moral  reftraint  might  be  expefled  to  reprefs  the 

frequency  of  war,  ii.  25     to  256. 
•—  great  ftrengih  of  fuch  a  ftate  of  focietv  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, ii.  257. 
^^^^  among  the  rich,  does  not  influence  the  average  diftrefs 

of  the  poor,  ii.  215. 
Wealth  ;  Of  1  ncreafing,    as  it  affecls  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  ii.  113. 
an  increafe  of  ihe  revenue  or  flock  of  a  fociety,  is  not  al- 
ways a  proportional  increaie  of  the  funds  deflined  tor  the 
maniienance  of  labour,  ii.    1 14 
cafe  of  this  nature,  when  a  nation  adds  what  it  faves  from 
its  yeaily  revenue  to  its  manufa^uring  capital  folcly,  ii. 
II  j. 

(Wealth : 


INDEX, 

( If^eaith :  of  Incrtdidngy  as  it  afFe£fe  the   Condition  of  the 

Poor.     Continued.) 

wealth  increafing  in  this  way  has  little  tendency  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  117. 

fta^Q  of  the  poor  employed  in  manufafliories,  with  refpe6l 
to  health  and  other  circumftances,  ii.   118  to  lac 

a  nation  which  in  average  years  draws  but  a  fmall  portion 
of  its  corn  frqm  abroad,  is  much  more  prccarioufly  fituated 
as  to  the  conftancy  of  its  fupplies,  than  flates  which  draw 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  confumption  from  that  fource, 
ii.   122. 

a  nation  poffefling  a  large  territory  is  unavoidably  fubjefl:  to 
this  uncertainty,  when  its  cornmercial  population  is 
either  equal  to,  or  has  increafed  beyond,  the  furplus 
produce  of  its  agricultural  population,  ii.   133. 

when  this  incrcafe  is  fuch  that  the  demand  for  imported 
corn  is  not  eafilv  fupplied,  no  further  increafe  of  riches 
will  give  the  labourer  a  greater  command  over  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  ii.  125. 

illurtration  from  the  example  of  China,  ii.  126, 

different  cafes  of  two  nations  increafing  with  equal  rapidity 
in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour,  but  applying  refpedtively  to  agriculture 
and  to  commerce,  ii.   129. 

Of  the  Definition  of  Wealth  ;  and  of  the  Agricultural  { 
and  Commercial  Syftems.  See  under  the  article  ^r/-  I 
culture.  ' 

JVidowers^  a  much  greater  proportion  of,  marry  again,  than  ' 

of  widows,  i.  525. 
Wifc^  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  one,   according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  i.  228. 
Woman^  the  dictate  of  nature  and  virtue  feems  to  be  an  early 
attachment  to  oney  i.  5. 

cruel  treatment  of  women  among  the  natives  of  New  Hoi- 
land,  i.  35^ 

their  degraded  and  wretched  flate  among  the  American  In- 
dians,  i.  47. 

reafon  why  tlie  difgrace  attending  a  breach  of  chaflitv  in 
a  woman  fhould  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii.  30  to 
41. 

charafter  drawn  of  the  women  of  Indoflan,  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  i.  229.. 

in  a  certain  tribe  on  the  coail  of  Malabar,  feveral  males  at- 
tached to  one  woman,  i.  235, 

(Woman^ 


INDEX. 

r 

(Wtman. '  Continued.) 

— •  the  (ame  cuftom  pra£lifed  in  Tibet,  i.  ^36,  239* 

Y 

TOUNG9  Mr. ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  confidcred,  ii,  368  to  382. 
his  obje&ion  to  the  plan  propofed  in  this  £{Iay  for  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  the  poor-laws^  and  his  own  plan  for  the 
reliefof  the  poor,  examined^  ii,  45310475. 

Z 

ZOROASTER  teaches,  that  to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a 
field,  to  beget  childreai  are  meritorious  a£ls,  i.  220. 


T  a  B     END. 
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